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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
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1915, Section 623 
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2-22 JUNE 1985 


| 
: To be held at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London W1. The Fair will be open as follows: 12 June 











43536 


5.00 p.m.—7.15 p.m. 


Subsequent days 11.00 a.m. 8.30 p.m. except 15, 16 and 22 June 11.00 a.m.— 
of Handbook £6.00. 


The Fair Handbook is available in advance from the Organisers. Please ask for a descriptive leaflet. 


in association with the British Antiques Dealers Association A 


affron Walden, Essex, CB10 1HL. England. Telephone: (0799) 26699. Telex: 81653. 


5.00 p.m. Admission inclusive 


inised by: Evan Steadman and Partners Limited, The Hub, Emson Close, 5 
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Lamps * Exclusively Created by Our Galleries 


A Magnificent Pair of French Louis XVI Style Ormolu 
and Malachite Ornaments 


Napoleon [II Period * Mid-Nineteenth Century 
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Offering rugs of enduring 
value and beauty has been 
our tradition for years. 










Please contact us at: 


Fred Moheban Rug 


295 Fifth Avenue, 6th Floor 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 
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Oushak (partial view) 
13° x 93” circa 1890 


Amirtsar (partial view) 
12’3” x 9’ circa 1890 
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5’8” x 3’9” circa 1960. 









Rim Locks & Hinges 


The grace and elegance of 18th- 
Century America are captured in this 
beautiful reproduction from our 
collection of WILLIAMSBURG® rim 
locks and hinges. 

Each reproduction is handcast in 
individual:sand molds, then hand- 
shaped and polished. 

Rim locks may be adapted with 
modern rim cylinders, permitting use 
of a standard key on exterior doors. 

WILLIAMSBURG® rim locks and 
hinges are available from interior 
designers and fine decorating retailers. 
Watt ac) Cele nails brochure is 
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How Chubb replaces 
the irreplaceable. 


Many insurance companies offer 
what they call replacement value 
policies. But the policies usually 
contain loopholes like “up to four 
times actual cash value, which 
mean that you could end up with 
only a fraction of what it really 
costs to replace what you ve lost. 
Chubb is different. When we 
insure your home and its contents 
for replacement value, you're 
covered for exactly that—the full 
price of a new dining room table, 
the true cost of replacing a par- 
quet floor. And unlike most other 
companies, we pay whether or not 
you actually replace the item. 
Chubb works this way because 
Chubb is a special insurance 
company. For nearly a century, 
we ve been America’s foremost 
insurer of outstanding homes and 
the belongings they contain. 
The more you have to insure, 
the more you need Chubb. 
Phone Chubb at 800-922-0533 
for a complimentary 
brochure and the 
name of your local 
independent agent 
or broker. 


The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 
is proud to participate in “American Playhouse? 
Watch for it on PBS. 









Time to Dress 


nm Pi diamond watches, brilliant timing by Baume & Mercier. 
diamond bezels. From left to right: A. Fourteen karat gold, $3,400. 
eet karat gold, $3,900. D. Eighteen karat gold, $4,950. 
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The Most 
ss Beautiful Lighting 





The Magic of Moonligt 


Our professional organization, with 37 years of ' 
pioneering experience, is internationally 
recognized as the leading authority in our field. - 
Utilizing energy efficient lighting components, we 

offer the latest in design of aesthetic and security 
lighting systems to meet today’s concern for 

energy and rising crime. Let the magic of 

John Watson’s ‘‘Moon Shadows™”’ provide 

you with a new and exciting nighttime 

living environment. 

Nationwide: Home Office Dallas (214) 630-7751 © ae (713)i 461-0758 


UP G Z r 5 

* San Antonio (512) 349-4143 © Tulsa (918) 742-5179 « Kansas City/Midwest (913) 383-6205 : LANDSCAPE ILLUMIN ATION. . 
_ © New Orleans (504) 486-8368 « Atlanta (404) 992-5330 ° Palm: Beach (305) 684-9494 Parents ‘ 
* Tampa (813) 985-7501 ¢ Nassau (809) 325-9106 ¢ Los Angeles (81 Cy See ee aA ae 

_ © So. Calif./Palm Sp. (714) 662-2221 ¢ Chicago (312) 853-0503 Was 








At Waterford,any 
design with 
alife expectancy 
shorter than. 
halfa century is 


dismissed asa 
whim of fashion. 


We have no intention of filling attics all over 
the world with glassware discarded because it was 
once “this year’s design.’ 

That's why, for example, no Waterford’ design 
has ever been discontinued—or ever had to be. 

Its why such monuments to timelessness as 
Westminster Abbey and the Kennedy Center both 
include chandeliers designed by Waterford. 

And why our inspectors reject 6 out of every 
10 pieces of crystal. To ensure that if a Waterford 
piece is ever discarded, we did the discarding. 

So when you purchase Waterford crystal, you 
purchase a potential heirloom. 

It will take a lifetime to realize that potential. 

But we can think of no better way to fill that 
trial period than with the decanters shown here. 


Waterford 


Steadfast in a world of wavering standards. 


© 1985 Waterford Crystal, 225 Fifth A | pie reated by Watertord is a signed original. Booklets available 
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Cruises 


Sailing April through October - 


from Athens.(Piraeus). 
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Launch your cruise plans now. Ask your 
travel agent about our 1985 Cruise 
Program and our Sun Line 11-14 day 
Cruise/Tour Vacations. Or call Sun Line 


800-468-6400. In New York City: 

212-397-6400. Or send for our brochure. 

Sun Line, One Rockefeller Plaza 

NY, NY 10020. Luxury f 
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LETTERS FROM! REABERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


The cover of the December issue and 
the accompanying article, “Memories 
of Childhood,” were most refreshing 
and timely. Not only did the feature 
bring back cherished “simple” days, 
but it also placed in focus the need to 
look back and remember a precious 
time of our lives that we seem to for- 
get in this age of high achievement 
and professional drive. 
Francis H. Repke 
Boca Raton, Florida 


I was somewhat puzzled by “Notes 
by Marguerite Littman” in the De- 
cember issue. Although it was very 
amusing to see the imaginative 
embellishments used to transform 
the various objects, I truly can’t imag- 
ine wrapping my television set in col- 
orful chintz. This seemed a frivolous 
topic for you. I must say, however, 
that I was pleased by the use of quota- 
tions in the text. A very nice touch. 
Roger Dalworthy 
Tucson, Arizona 


Reading Marguerite Littman’s artful 
thoughts was really quite entertain- 
ing. I was amazed by the humor and 
practicality of the various means used 
to elevate each object from mundane 
household necessity to objet d’art. 
Elizabeth Conrad 
Victoria, British Columbia 


The “Architecture” feature in the De- 
cember issue, on Paul Segal Asso- 
ciates, was a welcome return to a 
more traditional focus for modern 
designs. Avant-garde interpretations 
of space and form are fine for aes- 
thetes and drawing boards, but I 
think they are sadly incompatible 
with the needs and comforts of day- 
to-day living. Mr. Segal recognized 
this, and has created a house with 
a pervading sense of human lives 
and, as the text says, “houseness.” 
Marilou Jastrow 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


The Paul Segal Associates design left 
me longing for the very “orthodox 


“-modernism” that the text tells us is on 


the wane. As an architecture student, 
I find that the manipulation of living 
spaces is one of the most exciting 
things about the field. Experimenting 
with the cultural symbols that shape 
our conscious and unconscious needs 
is the true creative power that the ar- 
chitect wields. There is no more ele- 
mental communication than the 
architectural forms we live in, and I 
feel it is crucial that we continually 
question the culturally imposed 
“necessities” of our lives. I appreciate 
seeing this questioning in your pub- 
lication, and look forward to more 
such flights of fancy. 
William F. Franklin 
New Haven, Connecticut 


“The Lure of Chassy’”” (December 
1984) was an enticing sampling of 
the work of Frédérique Tison, but I 
would have loved to see more of her 
tapestries. The one completed piece 
shown was exquisite, and I was eager 
to learn more of her efforts to resur- 
rect and preserve her method of 
weaving. It would also have been 
intriguing and informative to see 
additional works in progress. 
Dianna Marie Copeland 
Seattle, Washington 


Seeing again the wooded, grassy 
curves of the Morvan hills (“The Lure 
of Chassy,” December 1984), I was re- 
turned to the France of my younger 
days. What a lovely feature to include 
in your pages. The scenes of Mme 
Tison enjoying her animals and the 
countryside illuminated the text and 
evoked the real spirit of Burgundy. 
Marie Fontaine 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Although I enjoy seeing contempo- 
rary interiors in your pages, espe- 


cially when they encompass the 


continued on page 14 
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America’s best. 


The Pulitzer Prize. For more than 50 years 
it has been the most prestigious and 
coveted award in American literature. 

And with very good reason. 


The works it has honored — 
the novels and biographies, 
the histories, poetry and dramas — 
tell the exciting story 

of our country and its people 

in a vivid, unforgettable way... 
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The Franklin Library of Pulit 





a*. The Pulitzer Prize. America’s 
=|) . most important literary award 
I? | : for over half a century. 
==.’ Congratulations you giants 
~»** of American literature. 
a bow Emest Hemingway and James 
ner. Stephen Vincent Benét. Robert 
Warren and Carl Sandburg. Sinclair 
;, Thornton Wilder and Tennessee 
s. Bellow, Van Doren, Catton and 
. Wharton, Steinbeck, Pearl Buck and 
nme Moore. Barbara Tuchman ... 
n Faulkner ... John Updike ... John 
“y ... Theodore White. 
2 list of Pulitzer Prize winners is a roll 
f the greatest American writers of 


tury. 
h of you stands tall among the giants. 
had what it took and you did it—and 
of you bought a piece of the rainbow 
bsterity. 
here’s to you, judges of the Pulitzer 
Board. For it was you who recog- 
their talent, their greatness, their 
s. And who awarded their literary 
brworks the honor so deserved. In the 
ng of your conscience, you confirmed 
mportance of their achievements. In 
Ss as sensible and sensitive as the quiet 
g of your own considered judgment. 
but crowds on Times Square or a lot of 
sion hoopla. 


w its your turn, lovers of great lit- 
e— young and old alike—who also 
e the accomplishments of these gi- 
bf American literature. And who want 
serve them. To be read, enjoyed and 






admired. To be appreciated today, and later 
passed on to children and grandchildren. A 
living legacy to future generations. 

That is why the world’s leading publisher 
of great books in fine bindings is now cre- 
ating the definitive collection of Pulitzer 
Prize-winning books. The most outstanding 
novels, plays, biographies, poetry and his- 
torical narratives ever chosen for that most 
coveted of awards—all in one collection. 


A sumptuous fifty-volume private 
library. Each book fully bound in rich, 
genuine leather. Embellished with 22 
karat gold. Magnificent illustrations. 
Handsome marbled endleaves. Gilded 
page edges. Even bookpapers milled 
to last for hundreds of years. 


It is a collection like no other. Built of 
literary landmarks that reflect the heritage 
of our nation and its people —and that have 
won for American literature the admiration 
and respect of the entire world. 

The works speak for themselves: 

Towering novels—Hemingway’s The 
Old Man and the Sea. Robert Penn War- 
ren’s All the King’s Men. Great plays like 
Our Town and A Streetcar Named Desire. 
Marvelous poetry by Robert Frost, Carl 
Sandburg and Stephen Vincent Benét. No- 
table biographies—Charles Lindbergh’s 
The Spint of St. Louis, Eleanor and Frank- 
lin by Joseph P. Lash. And powerful histor- 
ical narratives—A Stillness at Appomattox 
and The Guns of August. 

Here is a collection that will truly bridge 
the decades. That will bring together, for 
the first time, the finest works that have 


won America’s highest literary award. 

Each volume stands on its own. And each 
was individually selected by a specially 
convened panel of prominent Americans: 
Harrison E. Salisbury, editor and foreign 
correspondent for the New York Times. 
José Ferrer, Academy Award-winning ac- 
tor. Kenneth McCormick, one of the lead- 
ing editors in America today. Distinguished 
playwright Jean Kerr. Carlos Baker, widely 
admired author and Professor of Literature 
Emeritus at Princeton University. Clive 
Barnes, acclaimed drama, dance and arts 
critic. And Howard K. Smith, TV commen- 
tator and winner of every award for excel- 
lence in broadcast reporting. 

“These are the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
books,” says Howard K. Smith, “that we 
believe will be as important a hundred years 
from now as they are today.” 

We quite agree. Or we wouldn’t be doing 
what we’re doing. 

The collection will be sent to you at the 
convenient rate of one volume each month. 
The price is just $29.50 per book. And you 
will always have the right to discontinue 
your subscription, simply by giving us thirty 
days’ written notice. 

To begin your private library of great 
American literature, send no money. Just 
return your application by April 30, 1985. 

The happy twinge of satisfaction you feel 
at this moment is just the beginning. 


The Franklin Library of Pulitzer Prize Classics 
is not associated with or sponsored by Colum- 
bia University, which administers the Pulitzer 
Prizes, or with the Pulitzer Prize Board. 





SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 





Please mail by April 30, 1985. 


The Franklin Library 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my subscription for The Franklin Library of Pulitzer 
Prize Classics, consisting of fifty volumes, bound in leather, the 
spines embellished in 22 karat gold. The books will be issued to 
me at the rate of one volurne per month. I understand that I may 
discontinue my subscription at any time on giving thirty days’ 
written notice. 
No payment is required at this time. I will be invoiced $29.50* 
for each leather-bound volume as it is ready to be sent to me. 
*Plus my state sales tax and $2.50 per 
book for shipping and handling. 


Signature ___ 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Mr./Mrs./Miss 








PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 
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She was one of the best. Interior de- 
signer. Wife. Mother. Contributor to the 
arts. A great beauty. A loyal friend. 
When we first met she was doing a house 
for herself, her husband, David, and 
sons, on their working ranch near Los 
Angeles. It became the cover feature in 
June 1980. Later, when she and her hus- 
band bought an estate in Bel-Air, she 
wondered, “Can I do it?” She did, and it 
was widely acknowledged as one of the 
most beautiful homes in California. Col- 
orful. Warm. Comfortable. Filled with 
art. It reflected her happiness. Next she 
did a huge lodge in Kannapolis, North 


Glowing Reflections 

“It’s everything I don’t usually do,” 
says Steve Chase of the extravagantly 
mirrored, openly opulent Trump 
Tower apartment we show in this 
issue. Clients who hail from the 
Midwest inspired a particular de- 
sign decision for the apartment: “I 
thought it would be fun to juxtapose 
a few pieces of western art and have a 
single rather down-home note in all 
the grandeur.” Designing the New 
York pied-a-terre was “an aesthetic 
and philosophical vacation” for the 
confirmed Californian, whose recent 
projects have also taken him to 
France, Germany, Mexico and Singa- 
pore. But he’s back on home ground 
now, with a collaboration on the Bob 
Hope Cultural Center in Palm Desert 
in the works. “Frankly, it’s good to be 
focusing on the Palm Springs area 


again. I believe in being involved as 


much as possible al crafts and 
traditions—if you nough to 
find anything tha he in- 
creasing homoge this 


world.” See page 134. 
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Carolina, in connection with a business 
owned by her husband. Her next project 
was the Hay-Adams Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C., purchased by David, who 
quite correctly considered her the profes- 
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Steve Chase 
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DERRY MOORE 


Laughlin Phillips 


Jennifer Phillips 


"sional peer of any 








interior designer. It 
was a major proj- 
ect. But she no 
longer needed as- 
surance. She knew 
she could do it. 
And she did. It was the only American 
work shown in our first all-international 
issue, January 1985. It was the month 
Gabriele Murdock died. 


“bee Bate 


Editor-in-Chief 





Gabriele Murdock 


Of Hand and Heart 
Like most couples, Laughlin and Jen- ° 
nifer Phillips were drawn together by 
a common interest—in their case, by 
the rather uncommon one of fly fish- 
ing. But since then, other of their 
shared interests have taken center 
stage. Their Georgetown home, for 
instance, has been painstakingly 
transformed to exemplify their mu- 
tual devotion to quality—quality in 
the fine arts and in the crafts, espe- 
cially the products of the Arts and 
Crafts Movement. Laughlin Phillips, 
who co-founded and edited The 
Washingtonian, one of the first suc- 
cessful city magazines, now directs 
Washington’s prestigious Phillips 
Collection. (A current show is “Appre- 
ciations: John Marin,” through May 
26; “Pioneers of American Modern- 
ism” begins June 8.) Political insiders 
in the most political of American cit- 
ies, the Phillipses have organized 
their home to accommodate scintillat- 
ing dinner parties where the issues of 
the day—in politics and the arts—are 
heatedly debated. See page 146. 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 

Robert Joffrey 

From its humble beginnings—six 
dancers driving off to one-night 
stands in a borrowed station 
wagon—the Joffrey Ballet has grown 
into a world-renowned company 
with homes in New York City and 
Los Angeles. Founder Robert Joffrey, 
who at first did not tour with the 
group because he was busy teaching 
to keep it solvent, says, “In L.A. the 
company has grandeur—we’re part 
of a great theater, a great orchestra, a 
great chorus. In New York we’re part 
of a great city, but because we started 
there, it’s homier.” His own home is a 
Greenwich Village duplex apartment 
overflowing with dance memorabilia 
and personal treasures. Both the 
home and the man fully express the 
dictum he has evolved about his best 
dancers: “The Joffrey dancer is one 
who is not afraid to take risks. Danc- 
ers must allow themselves the confi- 
dence to do something out of the 
ordinary.” See page 156. 


Gardens: ° 

In the Royal Domain 

Knight of the Garter and Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire, Lord Drogheda has en- 
joyed a long and distinguished career 
in newspaper publishing—as well as 
being the father of our photographer 
and editor-at-large Derry Moore. The 
garden surrounding Parkside House 
is entirely the earl’s creation, and has 
slowly but steadily expanded over 
the years to fill the entire property, 
despite the fact that his London com- 
mitments allow for only short stays. 
One of Lord Drogheda’s main objec- 
tives has been to give the garden 
something of beauty and interest 
throughout the flowering seasons. As 
he remarks, “If you are able to see 
your garden only on an irregular ba- 
sis, even one thing to look forward to, 
such as some brave early snowdrops 
breaking through February snow, is 
heartening. It gives continuity to the 
visits.” See page 164. 
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Ginnie Newhart 
Bob Newhart 


Phyllis Rowen Sugarman 


MARCY MALOY 


John A. Traina, Jr. 


Danielle Steel Traina 








New Routines for an Old Favorite 
There are two familiar faces in this 
story: Bob Newhart himself, natu- 
rally, and his house—which we first 
featured in our November/December 


~. 1974 issue. But since then, nearly a 


dozen rooms have been added or en- 
larged, while Ginnie Newhart and 
designer Phyllis Rowen Sugarman 
have rethought and redefined the in- 
teriors. The exterior has a fairytale 
quality—’We’re always being con- 
tacted by people wanting the plans,” 
Ginnie Newhart reports—but inside, 
comfort is the key word. “I decided a 
while ago that I wanted a different 
look for the house. What I wanted to 
do was clean everything out and sim- 
plify our lives as best I could. We 
were ready for that.” As for the co- 
median’s preferred areas in his refur- 
bished domain, he offers: “Most of 
the good ideas or routines are con- 
ceived in the bathroom. There’s noth- 
ing to distract you.” See page 170. 


Romantic Saga 
A vast Victorian house might be the 
setting for one of Danielle Steel 
Traina’s best-selling novels—she’s 
published seventeen since 1972. But 
instead, the mansion’s the setting for 
her happy home life. When she mar- 
ried John A. Traina, Jr., whose busi- 
ness interests extend from vineyards 
to shipping to travel, she gained a 
home as well as a husband—but 
chose to remodel only the former. 
“Early on,” she recounts, “we decided 
to keep the main floor very formal, 
and let the mood become more re- 
laxed on the second and third floors.” 
The home has since been the scene of 
many gatherings of family and 
friends—including a celebration for 
Mr. Traina’s father’s ninetieth birth- 
day. Surprisingly, for a home filled 
with children and activity, the up- 
stairs living room—done entirely in 
white—has become a family favorite. 
“And despite a few bouts with choco- 
late bars and spilled Cokes, the room 
has survived it all,” says Mrs. Traina 
fondly. See page 182. 
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Introducing everything 


a Station Wagon was never 
intended to be. 
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Profiles: 

Ambassador Millicent Fenwick 
Millicent Fenwick’s surprising politi- 
cal odyssey began with an upbring- 
ing rather like that of a Henry James 
heroine, comfortable and cloistered. 
But straitened circumstances soon 
led her to a lasting acquaintance with 
hard work and an active sympathy 
for the sufferings of others. Years 
after leaving Foxcroft School at age 
fifteen, to accompany her diplomat 
father to Spain, she found herself 
without a high school diploma at a 
time when she needed one most—to 
get a job to support her young family. 
Today, with her characteristic blend 
of common sense and compassion, 
the former congresswoman and cur- 
rent United Nations ambassador says, 
“You know, that turned out to be 
very useful in the end. In my New 
Jersey civil rights work, I was able to 
tell young people about my own ex- 
perience in not getting a job. “You 
stay in school,’ I said to them. “You 
must finish!’ See page 190. 


Evocations of an Empire 

Sherman House, built in 1876, sur- 
vived the great San Francisco earth- 
quake—but it almost did not survive 
twentieth-century indifference. Now 
the four-and-a-half-story Victorian 
residence has been reborn as a small 
luxury hotel, thanks to the efforts 
of owners Manou and Vesta 
Mobedshahi and designer William 
Gaylord. It took eleven months, 
with an average of sixty workers on 
the job each day, but the results 
speak for themselves. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mobedshahi, who were married just 
before the renovations began, took “a 
one-day honeymoon” and returned 
immediately to supervise the con- 
struction work. While the Mobed- 
shahis are relatively new to the city, 
William Gaylord is a veteran resi- 
dent—who, incidentally, took on an- 
other responsibility during the course 


of this project: He was named an arts 
commissioner of San Francisco. This 
month’s design marks his tenth ap- 


pearance in our pages. See page 
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Allan Palmer Shope 


Robert S. Reno 


Bernard Mapes Wharton 
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Edward F. Knowles 





Architecture: 

Shope Reno Wharton 
Craftsmanship is a major issue for the 
young architects who designed the 
hilltop Connecticut house we show 


~this month. “Most buildings today 


are the result of architects having to 
choose pre-made materials—pre- 
made windows, doors, kitchen cabi- 
nets, flooring,” says Allan Shope. 
“But in our work, practically every- 
thing is a ‘built’ object.” Concurs 
partner Bernard Wharton, “Despite 
our youth, we'd like to be thought of 
as old masters, old craftsmen, people 
from the past who like to design ev- 
erything.” One element of their de- 
sign—the covered swimming lane 
for daily exercise—posed special 
structural problems, but ended up es- 
pecially pleasing the owners and 
their two daughters. Says the wife 
enthusiastically: “When I’m swimming 
in that pool in January and the snow 
is falling, it feels great and I feel 
great!” See page 206. : 


Cultural Exchanges 
Architect Edward Knowles is no 
stranger to transformations—one of 
his most celebrated projects involved 
turning an old police stable into a res- 
idence/studio for artist Lowell 
Nesbitt (see Architectural Digest, April 
1977). A collector’s circa 1850 Man- 
hattan townhouse provided another 
sort of challenge: creating an elegant 
setting that would not overpower the 
art. Says the architect of his solution, 
“There’s a sense of economy here that 
allows everything in the collection to 
talk directly to everything else.” This 
dialogue across space and time was 
equally important to the collector, a 
thoughtful man, wary of cultural 
chauvinism, who has assembled 
pieces from all over the world that 
speak the same language of line. “I’ve 
been collecting with a passion since I 
was three,” he says. ‘The only differ- 
ence now is that I get involved with 
the scholarship in every field I enter.” 
Among the fruits of his study are a 
Cheyenne painting and a masterwork 
by Frans Snyders. See page 214.0 
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IT HAS BEEN SAID (and it is a point of 
view still held by some) that to seek 
comfort, physical or moral, is a sign 
of weakness, an inability to take life’s 
rough with the smooth. “All strange 
and terrible events are welcome, but 
comforts we despise” runs a heroic line 
from Shakespeare with which, as an 
unrepentant hedonist, I cannot agree. 
To cultivate comfort, to offer it to 
others, seems to me a very proper 
endeavor. 

Comfort has been defined as that 
stealthy thing which enters our lives 
as our slave, and becomes our master. 
The dictionary defines it as “well- 
being, ease.” Comfort is not necessar- 
ily luxury, nor is luxury necessarily 
comfortable. (Sometimes quite the 
contrary.) It takes many forms, shift- 
ing according to climate, century and 
environment; according to personal 
taste and the dictates of fashion. 

Since heat and cold represent the 
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At home in the south of France iley Blan 
aids—including the commodiou 





xtols the virtues of comfort and its 
‘re shaw] in which she’s wrapped. 


The Joys of Comfort 


two basic poles of comfort, their con- 
trol has always been man’s preoccu- 
pation as he seeks shade or warmth. 
Once, the dwellers in the jungle 
knew comfort in terms of a naked- 
ness—alas!—ultimately overcome by 
missionary clothing. For Slav serfs, 
comfort was probably seen as one of 
those high stone stoves upon which 
they climbed to snore away their mis- 
eries through the long icy nights. 
Nineteenth-century sahibs swelter- 
ing under Indian skies, like American 
southern gentry, thought the languid 


Comfort has been 
defined as that stealthy 
thing which enters our lives 
as our slave, and becomes 
our master. 


to-and-fro of the punkah fans the | 
first essential of comfort, as the glow- | 


. ing hearth of Dickensian tradition ap- 
" peared to the chilly English. But those | 


proven comforts are no more, like the | 
shadowy figures who made them 
work—the punkah wallahs, the per- | 
sons who stoked the fires and such. | 
(And, all moral issues apart, let us ad- 
mit that the presence of some minis- 
tering attendant-must have been the | 
ne plus ultra of comfort.) 

Today, what is called Progress has 
equated heat and cold with central 
heating and air conditioning, with 
electric fans and that charmless ob- 
ject, the radiator. But all these inno- 
vations are susceptible to sudden | 
breakdowns, requiring the service of 
experts, costly and seldom on hand. 
Thus I have learned that comfort is | 
often more assured in less progressive 
lands, where old ways die hard. , | 

The tandour, for example, once 





The writer’s collection of tea services lends ceremony to 
her frequent enjoyment of the beverage—a warming rite. 
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Emerald Service to eleven countries 
by way of the Emerald Isle. 


Magical Ireland. A wonderful way to ease into Europe. And Aer Lingus proudly 
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travel on to Europe—with fares from all over the U.S. 

Our Emerald service expresses the true spirit of Irish hospitality. It touches every 
aspect of your Aer Lingus experience. It’s the perfect way to prepare for the unex- 
pected pleasures of Ireland. And after you've savoured the beauty of Ireland— it’s 
just a short hop by Aer Lingus to any of the major capitals of Europe. Or, if you 
prefer, Aer Lingus and Ireland 
can give you one beautiful stop , 
on your way home. 

Your travel agent can show 
you how to include Ireland on 
your European itinerary. Send 
or call toll free for the 32 page 
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used extensively about the Middle 
East, especially in Turkey and Iran, is 
still found in remote areas. A brazier 
of glowing charcoal is placed under a 
low table covered with a heavy cov- 
erlet or rug. The assembled company 
sit round, their knees and feet tucked 
snugly inside. Although backs are left 
to freeze, the tandour is considered Je 
tout confort—which is so, if you are 
wearing the sort of sheepskin gar- 
ment indigenous to the area. 

In my own home, while avoiding 
most mechanical devices, I have ac- 
quired, or continued to use, numbers 
of rather out-of-date objects upon 
which I can rely to feel comfortable at 
all times. These creature comforts, 
these fans, hot-water bottles, tea 
cozies, parasols, footstools, screens, 
shawls and even mittens lap me 
round. Mittens may sound far- 
fetched, but no, they warm the hand 
while leaving the fingers free to cook, 
garden, or—as I do now—write. 

Fans, for example, too long re- 
garded as museum pieces, flutter into 
action against airless, centrally over- 
heated rooms, fierce suns, foul odors 


The Joys of Comfort 
continued from page 34 


or the forays of insects. Fans are al- 
ways objects of beauty and elegance, 
whether of painted silk, scented san- 
dalwood, pleated paper or woven 
straw. I collect them wherever I go, 
finding them, also, essential adjuncts 
to comfortable travel. 

Likewise the shawl: With three or 
four of these, every circumstance, sar- 
torial or climatic, can be met comfort- 
ably. Wrapped close, they become an 
overcoat or dressing gown; draped, 
an elegant cloak. Spread out, a rug; 
rolled, a pillow; worn over the head, 
a hood against sun or storm. Cash- 
mere shawls, derived from the wool 
of Kashmir goats, were often woven 
so fine they could pass through a 
ring. Throughout the East they were 
considered grand luxe, the most lavish 
of gifts, exchanged between sultans 
and emirs. Worn chiefly by men, 
they also served as hangings for a 
princely tent, or trappings for those 
glittering ceremonial occasions held 
in lofty palaces, where their intricate 
patterns could be displayed to advan- 
tage. And now—O desecration!—I 
see them cut up by careless design- 





ers to cover cushions and banquettes. 

It was the empress Josephine who 
first popularized cashmere shawls 
among European ladies. Her Creole 
blood curdled in the chill splendors 


“of Malmaison, and after Napoleon 


presented her with one—a spoil of 
battle from some eastern campaign— 
she soon acquired several hundred 
more, draping them about her grace- 
ful figure with that incomparable ele- 
gance that was her secret. Napoleon 
grew to dislike them—perhaps they 
hid too much of that graceful figure. 
There were scenes. He flung one on 
the fire. But she just smiled and went 
on enjoying her comfort. 

Fifty years later shawls reached 
their apogee, worn by women of all 
degrees, for they draped easily over 
the crinolines of that era. Then, grad- 
ually, they fell from favor, to become 
the badge of peasants or poor folk. 
They lingered on, however, in the 
form of those small tippets of cro- 
cheted wool, black or gray, until 
lately uniform wear for every Paris 
concierge. These formidable figures, 
mostly viragoes or vigilantes who 





A romantic with a nomadic bent, Lesley Blanch is ever on the lookout for fans as she travels, 
finding them both useful and decorative. Among these cooling souvenirs of other times and 
places is a gold-embroidered octagonal one from England, which she calls a “fireside fan.” 


Arranged in the shade of her “jasmine terrace” are 
sundry weapons against discomfort: a lace shawl, 
a draft-quelling screen and an Arabian fly whisk. 
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Mabry Mill, Virginia by Clyde H. Smith 
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Where the woodland farmer flourished, the miller was 
not far behind. Independent and enterprising, he signalled the coming 
of trade and prosperity. And looking to the future, he relaxed at 
day's end with America’s native whiskey: Kentucky Bourbon. 
Old Grand-Dad still makes that Bourbon much as we 
did 100 years ago. It’s the spirit of America. 


For a 19” x 26” print of Mabry Mill, send a check 
or money order for $4.95 to Spirit of America offer, PO. Box 183V, 
Carle Place, N.Y. 11514. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof. Old Grand-Dad Distiltery Co., Frankfort, KY ©1983 National Distillers 
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affordable price. Call your travel agent for details. 
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The Joys of Comfort 
continued from page 38 


still observe our comings and goings 
with insatiable curiosity, were tradi- 
tionally housed in dank courtyard 
quarters and could count on few 


~ comforts other than their shawls. 


My own cherished collection, 
amassed over the years and across 
many lands, is housed in a cam- 
phored cupboard that is known as my 
chaleiothéque, counterpoint to my 
bibliothéque (and the books are not 
nearly so well housed). 

Another form of comfort to which 
I have become addicted is the foot- 
stool, since it so perfectly removes 
one’s feet from cold floors, just as the 
screen functions against drafts. Then 
there are parasols, which are far more 
comfortable than sun hats, for they 
do not clamp down on one’s head or 
blow away with a puff of wind. As I 
live in the south of France, under a 
strong sun, I use them constantly, 
preferring those antiquated, toylike 
affairs, often shaped like little pago- 
das. They belong to that era forever 
associated with the drawings of 
Constantin Guys, the era of fine equi- 
pages bowling along the Bois—all 





A comfort-giving cushion depicting domes 
was embroidered by Lesley Blanch as a 
memento of her stay in Moscow. She also 
praises footstools, which stave off cold floors. 





continued on page 42 
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Eligere Carpets introduces Pe niie eee. Gourmet Food for thought trom 
Distinctive, luxurious, elegant carpeting made _ Eligére Carpets. Available through selected 
ot Monsanto Ultron 3D Nylon with DuPont dealers and designer showrooms. 


Teflon® for added stain resistance. Available : ; 
in a range of 36 colors designers will be eager Collins & Aikman 


to sink their teeth Into. Carpet Division, Department Adv., P.O. Box 1447, Dalton, Georgia 30720 (404) 259-9711 
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The Joys of Comfort 
continued from page 40 


luxury. But such little treasures are 


also practical; for, being light to hold, 
with their ivory or carved wood han- 


dles cunningly hinged, they can be | 


stowed away in the smallest space—a _ 


~ «handbag or even a pocket. The latter _ 





is, for women, a sadly neglected as- 
pect of comfort, forcing them to fall 
back on handbags. Couturiers should 
take note and devise at least four or 
five pockets for every garment they 
design. I am reminded of Queen 
Mary, whose regal appearance was 
never marred by a handbag, but who 


Comfort is not 
necessarily luxury, 
nor is luxury necessarily 
comfortable. (Sometimes 
quite the contrary.) 


commanded her dressmakers to put 
discreet pockets into even her most 
magnificent robes of state. 

Thus members of royalty—em- 
balmed, it might seem, in some re- 
mote and rigid limbo-land of a 
decreed life style—sometimes break 
out to impose their own particular 
comforts. Another great queen, Vic- 
toria (whose idea of well-being was to 
live in rooms where the temperature 
was scarcely above freezing), dis- 
played a singularly down-to-earth in- 
genuity to obtain her breakfast tea at 
precisely the temperature she wished. 
The queen, in august defiance of the 
climate, favored alfresco breakfasts. 
Nevertheless, finding the first scald- 
ing sip of tea uncomfortable, and be- 
ing too imperiously impatient to wait 
for the brew to cool, she ordered two 
cups to be placed side by side. The tea 
was poured first into one cup, and 
from that into the second, by which 
time it suited Her Majesty. 

Which illustrates my point that 
comfort, like taste, must always be a 
purely personal matter, interpreted 
individually. 

















“I designed the Thornhill 
House collection as a 


..| celebration of I8" century 
y grace and liveability. 






See Thornhill House, A Collection of 
English Inspiration for dining room and 
bedroom, at the Romweber showrooms 


I chose Romweber to 
m A k, 0 ky ? listed below. For a full-color Thornhill 
it because I e Ww House es a notated by Carleton 
Varney, send $2.00 to Romweber, 
| they d follow through 4 South Park Avenue, Batesville, 
Indiana 47006. 
99 Showrooms: Batesville, Indiana; 
on ev ery detail ° Romuveber Chicago; Dallas; High Point; St. Louis; 


Carleton Varney Washington, D.C. 


Fabrics and wallcoverings by Carieton V, Ltd 





Dealers: Carleton Varney Shop, White Sulphur Springs, WV * Columbine Distributors, Denver, CO + Creative Intenors, Brooklyn, NY + Design Club, 
San Diego, CA * Gaymar Co., Pittsburgh, PA * Greenstreet Interiors, Kansas City, MO * Haas Furniture Showrooms, Memphis, TN * K.K.S. 
Associates Inc., San Francisco, CA * Don Kazery’s Furniture Co., Jackson, MS * London House, Louisville, KY * McKenzie Galleries, Houston, 
TX * Parvizian Inc., Chevy Chase, MD « Styx & Ragz, Miami, FL * W.G. Suttles Dec. Co., Jacksonville, FL * Zell Showrooms, Atlanta, GA 
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hy is it that most performance cars nev 


Introducing the Peugeot 


505 Turbo 


hen she first suggested a cross- 
country drive, he was sure she 
was kidding. 


“Our only vacation in three years 


and you want to spend it in the car. 
Strictly for college kids.” 

Fortunately, logic and reason did 
not prevail. 

And they took off, just the two 
of them. No kiddies, no kitties, no 
springer spaniel. 

But logic did enter the picture 
when they purchased a new car for 
their transcontinental odyssey. A 


Peugeot 505 Turbo. 


Its fuel-injected turbo engine can 


take you from 0-50 in a commendabl 
6.5 seconds. But Peugeot believes 
there’s more to performance than 
acceleration curves. How well, for 
instance, does a car measure up from 
0-500? That’s 0-500, in miles. 

The 505 Turbo does very well, 
thank you. Start with the Peugeot 
shock absorbers which utilize eight 
valves instead of the customary two. 


Or its four-wheel independent suspen- 





This is one good reason Peugeots are so comfortabl 
In the 505 Turbo, the deep contoured bucket seats 
upholstered in velour. Leather is optiona 


RESETS RERRE MT 


€ 





sion. Both contribute to the 505 Turbo’s legroom and breathing room. 


remarkably comfortable ride. So do Then there’s the 505 Turbo’s 
the seats, which are constructed of standard equipment which would b 
costly polymerized foam, instead rare on other luxury cars, let alone {| 
of old-fashioned springs. formance cars: electric sunroof, crui 
i Also, Peugeot doesn’t squeeze its control, front and rear spoiler, limit} 


we Occupants into a cramped cockpit-like _ slip differential, and a whole array ¢ | 
interior. It gives youample headroom, — other luxury features —all included 


( 
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ave much to say about creature comforts? 


: 
e Turbo’s list price of $18,150 

Yet its creature comforts notwith- 
anding, the 505 Turbo is very much 
driver's car. Its rack and pinion steer- 
system, for example, can actually 
ead” different road conditions, giving 
‘edriver the precise power assistance 
quired. 


If you'd like to read more about the 
Peugeot 505 Turbo, call 1-800-447-2882 
in the continental U.S. for a brochure 
and the name of your nearest 
Peugeot dealer. 


*Based on P.O.E. manufacturer's suggested retail price. 


Actual price may vary by dealer. Destination charges, 


taxes, dealer preparation, if any, and license fees are extra. 


PEUGEOT 


© 1984, Peugeot Motors of America, Inc. 














INTRODUCING A PRIVATE 
ARVIDA COMMUNITY AT THE BOCA RATON 
HOTEL AND CLUB. 







ow there’s a resi- 

dential community 
in Boca Raton that offers 
all the luxury, sophistica- 
tion and elegance of a 
world class resort. 

It’s called Mizner 
Court. And here, on a 
secluded corner of The 
Boca Raton Hotel and 
Club, Arvida has created 
a gathering of homes 
which offers the same 


For more 
information, send in this 
coupon or call (305) 394-3700. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


Mizner Court, PO. Box 100, Dept. 7, 
Boca Raton, Florida 33432 IM 71 











; MIZNER COURT 








romantic location on the 
Intracoastal Waterway, 
the same easy access to 
the heart of Boca Raton, 
and eligibility to apply 
for membership in the 
Club itself. 

Prices start at 
$265,000. So come see 
Mizner Court soon. And 
discover world class 
luxury that'll make you 
feel right at home. 


A PRIVATE ARVIDA COMMUNITY AT THE BOC. A RATON HOTEL AND CLUB. 


Void in all states where probibited by law. Artist's representation. 
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Mr. Church Goes to Washington 


I VISITED an old friend, if a place can be 
called a friend, in Washington re- 
cently, and not only had its face been 
lifted, but it had changed its name. 
What used to be the National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts is now the National 
Museum of American Art (NMAA), 
and to stretch the metaphor, it has 
lost its wrinkles without losing its 
character. It looks as spruce, dressed 
in new colors and fabrics, and as on- 
coming, in its magnificent 
old palace, as if it were 
a debutante. It seems to 
hold out its hand in wel- 
come, and the hospitality 
it offers is of banquet size 
and splendor. 

The collection, as the 
name of the museum im- 
plies, has become solely 
the work of American art- 
ists, “from then to now,” 
and it is housed in a build- 
ing of “then” made quite at 
home with “now.” It was 
built around a courtyard 
with trees and fountains 
and sculpture, over a pe- 
riod of thirty years starting 
in the 1830s. Its first archi- 
tect was Robert Mills, who 
later designed the Wash- 
ington Monument, and it 
was expanded by Thomas U. Walter 
and Edward Clark. It is a becolumned 
and porticoed Greek Revival palace 
of tremendous scale, and it was origi- 
nally and for many years the home of 
the Patent Office, “a temple of the 
useful arts,” as its originators sug- 
gested. It now houses not just the 
NMAA but the National Portrait Gal- 
lery and the headquart 
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ers of the 


48 


Archives of American Art, all three of 
which are parts of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Its three floors of painting 
and sculpture and prints could be 
measured in acres, not in square feet, 
but if I didn’t measure them, I walked 
all of them with Charles C. Eldredge, 
the museum’s director. 

If my primary reason for visiting 
the NMAA was to see what Mr. 
Eldredge—who is fairly new at the 


job but happily not new to me—had 
done to it, my ulterior reason was to 
look into a matter concerning Fred- 
eric E. Church. Church, of course, 
was a painter of meticulously ob- 
served and grandly realized land- 
scapes, exceedingly famous in 
America in the last century and al- 
most forgotten by the beginning of 
this one. In the past fifteen years or so 


FELICIANO, 








Russell Lynes assesses the current exhibition of paintings and drawings by Frederic E. Church at the revital- 
ized National Museum of American Art in Washington, D.C., and pays tribute to the museum’s distinguished 
collection. ABOvE: Centerpiece of the Church show is Cotopaxi, his 1862 vision of the Andean volcano. 


his reputation and the prices fetched 
by his paintings have soared, in a 
way that has bewitched dealers but 
would not have surprised Church in 
the least. Church’s paintings brought 
very high prices when he was at the 
height of his career, and a curious 
public queued up to pay a quarter to 
see the paintings one at a time when 
he exhibited them in his New York 


continued on page 52 
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This is the pearl of our collection. Like a jewel, it revels in the 
light, creating an infinite variety of pearly reflections. For our 
complete catalog, please send a $ 6 check or money order to: Roche- 
Bobois (Dpt BL 3) 200 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10016. 





Probably the most exclusive collection in leather. 


ROCHE-BOBOIS | 





Store locations throughout the US and Canada 
New York + Atlanta - Beverly Hills - Birmingham, Mich + Boston - Calgary + Chicago + Dallas 
Denver + Houston + La Jolla - Miami - Minneapolis - Montreal - Palm Beach - Paramus 
Philadelphia - Phoenix - Quebec - Roslyn Heights - San Francisco + Scarsdale + Seattle 
Toronto - Vancouver BC - Washington DC - Westport/Southport - Winnetka - Winnipeg 








LONDON - BRUSSELS - GENEVA - MADRID - MUNICH 
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RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 
Mr. Church Goes to Washington 
continued from page 48 





ABOVE: The imposing Old Patent Office Building has been, since 1968, the muse- 
um’s home. The Greek Revival structure and the extensive collections both date 
back more than 150 years. RIGHT: John Singleton Copley’s 1770 portrait of Mrs. 
Humphrey Devereux was taken to New Zealand in 1843 by a descendant of the 
sitter; the museum has borrowed it for Americans to see. BELOW RIGHT: Whistler’s 
exquisite Valparaiso Harbor, 1866, exemplifies the quality of the collections. 


studio or at a dealer’s emporium. 

The exhibition of Church’s paint- 
ings currently at the NMAA centers 
on just such a picture. It is Cotopaxi, a 
large canvas (four feet by seven feet) 
of the great 19,000-foot volcano in 
the Andes, painted in 1862 and now 
in the collection of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. But it is not alone. It is 
surrounded by other big and little 
Cotopaxis, for Church sketched and 
subsequently painted the volcano 
from various angles at various times 
of day, in many lights and atmo- 
spheric conditions. His interest in this 
remarkable site was partly romantic, 
partly scientific (he was a naturalist as 
well as a painter), partly aesthetic and 
partly financial. In all these respects it 


w ‘é [t took weeks of hard 
tra x i. sight of it. (He 
wei I friend Cyrus 
Field, » first trans- 
atlantic inging its 
eee alice * wont to 
do, and it | | ; vast 
plains and wateria! id exot ge 
tation. Today we : onsult all sorts 
of photographic records, tak Gna 
the air as well as the land, of ihis nat- 
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COURTESY NATIONAL ART GALLERY, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


ural wonder, but in Church’s day the 
massive Ecuadoran volcano stood 
aloof, like a prima donna, to yield 
only to an artist’s flattery. 

Church’s interpretations of Coto- 
paxi have been compared—I think 
illogically—to Cézanne’s dozens of 
paintings of Mont Sainte-Victoire, 
which was as familiar to him as his 
own garden, a background of every- 
day life, not an exotic, faraway, 
difficult-to-come-by, God-made “spec- 
tacular.” Church was not an aes- 
thetic philosopher as Cézanne was. 
“IT believe an artist should paint 
what he sees,” Church said, a simple 
statement that seems to sum up his 
philosophy. But he brought to this 
belief a remarkable gift for precise 
observation, a brush he handled 
with extraordinary dexterity, and 
a romantic bravura much to the 
popular taste of his day. 

There is a great deal more to see in 
the NMAA than Church, of course. 
Since Mr. Eldredge took over, the col- 
lections have been rehung in a logi- 
cal, largely chronological manner: 
the earliest on the first floor, moving 
up to the most recent on the third. 
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But the museum need not be taken 
as a history lesson. Side by side you 
will find a gallery of small paintings 
by Winslow Homer and a room of 
Albert Ryders. There is a smashing 
portrait of Mrs. Humphrey Devereux — 
of Boston, painted by John Single- 
ton Copley in 1770. This one is on 
loan from the National Art Gallery 


continued on page 54 
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From traditional grandfather Palerel<s ie 
mantel clocks and alarm clocks, to fits ultimate in 
contemporary designs, Howard Mes Rs paren i 
where you want to live. 
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‘Pictured: The John fa rd Miller’s “Signature Series” 


RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 


Mr. Church Goes to Washington 
WOOD Bele Sinan 
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wholesale source for 3 a We in Wellington, New Zealand. (Mr. 
pa hcg : ee a ba 4 Eldredge spotted it in storage when 
for Norfolk Antique Company a he was there, and asked to borrow it — 


while the New Zealand gallery is 
~ being renovated.) There are many 
works by the social realists of the De- 


7. Waa oy Be fae — te ee ae pression, now back in fashion. There 
tye t4 tie) eraton Pembroke {gy OA all y = ee 3 ‘3 

a eer Lg im “f are primitives and regionalists and 
Cinbinicied ean oe Joga Se vast romantic landscapes of the Rock- 
figured mahogany with SS a ™ ies by Moran and Bierstadt, quiet ru- 


tulipwood bandings and 
inlays of satinwood. 

Also offered in Satinwood. 
21" W-32"D-281/2"H. 
Each leaf is 107 








305 East 63rd Street, New York 10021 Telephone: 212-355-1335 


In Dallas: Gerald Hargett, Inc., 350 Dallas Design Center/In Houston: Gerald Hargett, Inc?, 
- 5210 Woodway/In Los Angeles: C.W. Stockwell, Inc., Pacific Design Center 
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(COURTESY NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


The museum prides itself on the diversity of 
its 30,000 artworks. Robert Rauschenberg’s | 
Reservoir, 1961, combines found objects and 
working clocks with painterly brushstrokes. 





ral scenes by Inness and Kensett, 
sculptures by “Yankee stonecutters” 
like Powers and Story, and works 
that are as up-to-date as yesterday _ 
and the day before. By the time I got 
to the most recent paintings and — 
sculpture, which are shown in a gal- | 
lery where Lincoln’s second inaugu- 
ral reception was held, I had the | 
sensation that I had somehow strayed | 
into the Hirshhorn Museum—a mile 
or so away—without noticing. 

The Church exhibition of Coto- 
paxis, which ends July 14, is not go- 
ing to travel. If you want to see it, you 
have an excuse to go to Washington. 
Except for New York, no city in 
America has so many distinguished 
works of art to lift the spirits as 
our nation’s capital does.0 








Something old, something new, something borrowed, 
something blue and something special to announce it on. 


Your wedding is a time of beautiful paper is, in itself, a tradition. fully, visit the finest store you know.. 


aditions beginning with your wedding And because Crane papers are Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226. 
vitations and finishing in a snowstorm: made only from cotton fiber, they are 


if rice. beautiful to the eye and to the hand. Crane 


Announcing a wedding on Crane To announce your wedding beauti- We've been taking your words seriously for 184 years. 
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licereliet ng Solaron. 
Unmistakalbly Brown Jordan. 


Solaron is a look into the future of leisure furniture design. Emphasis is on 
seating...frames play a supporting role. The three-part cushion 
system—contoured seat, pillowed back and head support—is innovative 
in concept and superb in comfort. And Solaron quality 
is traditional Brown Jordan. To be admired...and used. For years. 


Brown Jordan 
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JEAN INEGULESC®@ 


Armand Deutsch’s Homage to a Bon Vivant in Hollywood 





HOMES THAT BEAR the distinctive im- 
print of their owners are a genre unto 
themselves. Among this special 
breed, the Beverly Hills residence of 
Jean Negulesco—film director, artist, 
writer, gourmet, chef extraordi- 
naire—very much mirrors the man. 
Both are prime examples, however 
contradictory the term may seem, of 
structured bohemianism. 

Jean Negulesco’s life began eighty- 
five years ago in Romania. Bucking 
odds of better than fourteen hundred 
to one, he was a leap-year baby, mak- 
ing him forever four times as youth- 
ful as the rest of us. A few years ago 
my wife and | attended Jean’s “twen- 
tieth” birthday party, and it was clear 
to all present that his spirit, his out- 
look, his daily celebration of life were 
far more suited to a twentieth birth- 
day than to an eightieth. 


Driven by a desire to see the New ABOVE: Film director Jean Negulesco’s life has been rich in joie de vivre, extraordinary people, 
World, he arrived in America in and stories worthy of one of his films. BELOw LEFT: The Negulescos purchased their stately Beverly 
; : : Hills home from Greta Garbo. BELOW RIGHT: An array of Jean Negulesco’s drawings—many 

1927, after ‘Spending eight intense depicting special friends—lines a curving stairwell, recalling his early days in France where, 
and formative years in France. In as a struggling artist, he gained the friendship of Brancusi, Man Ray and others. 


JOHN SWOPE 








DAVID ZANZINGER 
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From sunrises to sunsets, 
Mieke Nonutitaitacivar? 


‘From the moment the sun rises until it sets, LouverDrape” pleated 
shades soften the light as they enhance the atmosphere and decor 
reve aim corotie 
*. _ Then from dusk until dawn they add a soft touch of intimacy. And if 
_ you wish to enjoy the view, our pleated shades can be raised, folding 
~ so compactly they almost disappear from Sreable 
- Our pleated shades are so versatile they can be used in combination 
eee a many other window treatments. a 
-» ~~ LouverDrape has over 100 pleated shade selections to match any 
_. decor. You can select a translucent style to filter the light without 
Satta Sacamies the view, or a more opaque style for more privacy anda 
* deeper room glow. 
Rae ie a AV a And since many of our pleated shades come 
MMMlUem Mic liP.aem Pre elmer a cma noea ma liar 
Rol et) rectly 
So if youre looking for a window covering ys 
lay sunrises and sunsets, youre in for a wide selection 
Oye ntae Sea 


Pa 36 page brochure send $10": 
uverDrape" Ine., HOO Colorado Ave., 
Pl. AD4 . Santa Monica, CA 90401 
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Netherland Plaza Hotel-Cincinnati, Ohio Photographer— Paul Beswick 
interior Design-Rita St. Clair & Associates 


100% WOOL, HANDMADE, CUSTOM DESIGNED CARPETS AND AREA RUGS 
!"HROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER AND ARCHITECT 


\CEY-CHAMPION CARPETS, INC. 
-16, Fairmount, Georgia 30139 (404) 337-5355 


351 Peachtree Hills a e., NE, Atlanta, Georgia 30305 (404) 231-0165 
SISN. Virginia , Winter Park, Florida 32789 (305) 647-0853 
300 D Street, 8... S sace 110, Washingtori, D.C, 20024 (202) 488-4941 


BOSTON—George & {ances Davison ® DAL!.AS, HOUSTON—Eliot & Associates 
DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISC(), SEAT TLE—Kneedler-Fauchere 


The morning light of Monte Carlo hails the dawn of Sea Goddess I. 





ou always knew the perfect vacation would come along. 
You just wondered when. 














If you have longed for a vacation 
thout compromises, the Sea 
woddess life was created for you. 
Acruise ship that takes exception 
0 all the clichés and regimented 
ctivities of traditional cruises, she 
nas the ambiance of a regal yacht, the 
menities of a stately liner and the 
pleasures of a uniquely personalized 
perience. 
Long before you sail, the Captain 
ill write to ask your preferences in 
very detail, from the competitive 
ports you want in your visits ashore 
o the complimentary spirits you 
ish in your suite’s personal bar. 
And the moment you come aboard, 
ou will sense that a Sea Goddess is 
deed a different world. The Persian 
arpets warm your welcome. The 
“uropean staff knows your name. 


The other 57 couples aboard are, like 
you, discerning travelers who lead 
demanding lives and savor the rare 
moments when they can get away. 
And that is why each week you spend 
with a Sea Goddess is designed to 
give you the world. 

Instead of offering dissimilar 
staterooms at varying rates with 
average service for all, she gives all of 
her guests spacious outside suites at 
the same rates with unlimited 
personal service. 

Instead of overwhelming you with 
quantities of food, she underscores 
the qualities of the finest cuisine, 





always prepared to your order and 
presented in her impeccable style. 

And instead of taking you to 
crowded commercial ports, she slips 
into exclusive marinas, resorts and 
anchorages that larger ships can 
never visit. 

Let aSea Goddess be yours inthe 
Caribbean, South America, the 
Mediterranean or Egypt and Israel. 

The double-occupancy rate per 
week per person in 1985 is $3,600 in 
the Caribbean and South America, 
and $4,000 in the Mediterranean. 
And wherever you sail, all wines and 
spirits are complimentary and 
gratuities are discouraged. 

Ask your Travel Agent fora 
complete Sea Goddess brochure. 
And let the perfect vacation unfold 
before your eyes. 


Come live the Sea Goddess life. 


Sea Goddess I and Sea Goddess II are registered in Norway. . 





Sea Goddess Cruises Limited, 5805 Blue Lagoon Drive, Miami, Florida 33126. (800) 458-9000 Nationwide. (800) 457-9000 Florida. 
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JEAN NEGULESCO 





Armand Deutsch’s Homage to a Bon Vivant in Hollywood 


continued from page 60 


Paris, painting and drawing became 
an integral part of him. He was ac- 
cepted by the art community and be- 
came an intimate friend of Brancusi, 
Modigliani, Giacometti, Man Ray 
and other painters of the period. And 
though he copied old masters in the 
Louvre, selling them for five francs 
each, the bulk of his financial kit 
came from washing dishes in the res- 
taurant Chartier in the Latin Quarter 
and being kept by beautiful women. 
Later, in the south of France, he 
painted by day and worked at night 
as a danseur mondain (gigolo) in Nice’s 
Hotel Negresco, steadfastly claiming 
that the hotel was named for him 
but, oddly, misspelled. 

During his first three years in Amer- 
ica, the young artist lived in New York 
and Washington, supporting himself 
in meager fashion by his paintings. 
Then, in 1930, the Western Association 
of Art Museums brought him to Cali- 
fornia for a series of exhibitions. Once 
in Hollywood, he became immediately 
and incurably addicted to film, plung- 
ing into a body of work that has 
spanned over forty years and some 
thirty-five motion pictures. 

In 1946, Jean Negulesco married 
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Toledo-born model Dusty Anderson. 
And a few years later they bought the 
home that would so perfectly match 
his personality. The house had a cre- 
ative heritage of its own—the previ- 
ous owner was Greta Garbo, who in 
turn had bought it from Gladys 
Swarthout—and Jean Negulesco, 
with his outstanding artistic abilities, 
perpetuated the tradition. He was, 
naturally, his own designer, and it 
was a brilliant choice. 

Regardless of the medium he was 
working in, he approached every- 
thing as an artist. The masterfully 
composed backgrounds of Three 
Coins in the Fountain, shot in Italy, 
and Boy on a Dolphin, filmed in 
Greece, are excellent examples of the 
fact that he sees cinema settings as a 
canvas, simply another way of “mak- 
ing paintings.” So it was inevitable 
that he saw the furnishing of his 
house, a background for himself, in 
the same light. There was no master 
plan at the outset, but the house 
certainly did not grow like Topsy. A 
trained artistic eye was at work, guid- 
ing the choices of fabrics, textures and 
massive antiques, all creatively as- 
sembled and skillfully absorbed into 
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an intimate commingling of formal- 
ity and informality. 

Jean Negulesco had always been 
quick to seize upon opportunities, 
and an irresistible one presented itself 


‘in 1950, when he was assigned to 


make the film The Mudlark in Lon- 
don. He was then in the midst of 
decorating his home, and by lucky 
chance, the architecture, size, lighting 
and mood required for the sets were 
identical to the needs of the then 
partly furnished Beverly Hills house. 
To furnish the sets, Mr. Negulesco 
and the set designers invaded the fin- 
est antiques shops in London—and 
he was told that, should he desire to 
keep his outstanding finds, the rental 
fee during the long shooting schedule 
would be deducted from the ultimate 
purchase price. The sets were superb 
(the film was the year’s Royal Com- 
mand Performance), and he made 





BELOW LEFT: In this scene from Mr. 
Negulesco’s film The Mudlark (1950), Alec 
Guinness plays Disraeli to Irene Dunne’s 
Queen Victoria. BELOW: Jean Negulesco and his 
wife, Dusty. Differing with a more jaded view 
of the film industry, he says, “I found Holly- 
wood much more romantic and old-fashioned 
than the rest of the world, with many 
honest, happy, hard-working people.” 
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Picture yourself in the world of a Princess. 


For reservations and information, see 


your travel agent or call 800-223-1818: ACAPULCO 
in NY. State 800-442-8418: PRINCESS 
in NY. City 212-582-8100; 

in Canada 416-964-6641 MEXICO 


ACAPULCO: Acapulco Princess. Pierre Marques: BAHAMAS: Bahamas Princess Resort and Casino 
BERMUDA: Southampton Princess. The Princess. Represented by Princess Hotels International. Inc.® 
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A Bon Vivant in Hollywood 
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certain that the Negulesco house 
would soon be replete with what he 
now refers to as “Mudlark furniture.” 

“Over the years, the generously 
porportioned living room evolved to. 


_ encompass a remarkable assemblage 


of diverse elements. On one side of 
the handsome fireplace is a table 
made from old cupboard doors. On 
the walls are a profusion of paintings, 
drawings and posters collected by 
Jean Negulesco, interspersed with 
works of his own. He believes firmly 
that collectors must commit wall 
measurements and the layout of each 
area of their homes to memory—so 
accurately that pieces chosen any- 
where in the world for a special spot 
will fit perfectly. “Without that, one 
is flying blind,” he says. He needed 
that kind of total recall to acquire 
the huge antique sleigh-backed sofa 
now at a far end of the living room, 
its stark lines softened by pillows cov- 
ered in paisley and crewelwork. 

The Negulesco sense of proportion 
also prevails in the dining room, | 
where the Sheraton table, capable of 
seating twenty, should overpower 
the roum, but does not. An old Welsh 
dresser serves as a sideboard, with a 
splendid display of red and white 
porcelain. And, still without over- 
whelming, there are two oak side- 
boards, each highlighted by a pair of 
crystal hurricane lamps. This room 
has often resounded with the laugh- 
ter of guests enjoying Negulesco” 
the raconteur and his evocative 
stories of the famous and infamous. 

The blue-and-white-tiled kitchen 
is a bridge between his decorating 
and his culinary skills. The room is — 
smallish, but holds comfortably a 
wonderful old stove housing three 
ovens, eight burners, a griddle and a 
large butcher block in the center. The 
whole is adorned with hanging pol- 
ished copper pots and various 
kitchen utensils. From this room 
comes an outpouring of excellent in- 
ternational food, invariably prepared 
by the host, who often appears at the 
festivities wearing his chef’s apron. 
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The Krone-A-Phone Compact 1000 is a new 
dimension of sight and sound backed by a full 
5-year warranty. 

Just to see the Krone-A-Phone is to appreciate 
innovative styling. But to hear it is an experience. 
Its unmatched acoustical fidelity enables both 
caller and listener to enjoy conversation that’s 
crisp, clean and clear. 

The solid-state circuitry delivers a new level of per- 
formance resulting in a virtually trouble-free phone. 
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The Plaza...an elegant 
condominium in the shadow 
of Palm Beach. 


Lobby by Angelo Donghia. 
Personal services in the tra- 
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hotels of the world. Appoint- 
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in the Palm Beach style. Pools, 
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Occupancy this season. 
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Film director Billy Wilder, a frequent | 
guest, says that the Romanian delica-_ 
cies, always a staple at Negulesco’s | 
renowned dinners, “are not to be 


had this side of Bucharest.” 


In the long narrow gallery beyond 


' the entrance hall, walls are covered 


with pictures and pieces of sculpture, 
and plants are everywhere. Against 
a window wall that looks out on a 
garden is a massive rough-hewn 
chest with still more sculpture. At the 
end of the gallery is a narrow wind- 
ing staircase, hung from floor to ceil- 
ing with some three dozen one-line 





He was, 
naturally, his own 
designer, and it was 
a brilliant choice. 





Negulesco drawings. These are his 
signature, effortlessly done, and he 
has given them as gifts to friends 
around the world for decades. The ef- 
fect of this grouping is voluptuous 
and arresting. The drawings provide 
an insight into the earthiness and 
strength of the master of the house, 
and they finally received their due in 
his recently published autobiog- 
raphy, Things I Did and Things I Think 
I Did—a spirited memoir. 

The sitting room is the most lived- 
in area of the house. Although sofas 
and black leather chairs are grouped 
around a stunning marble and wood 





fireplace, there is also an old upright | 


piano, a poker table, and a snooker 
table from an English pub. The blend 
is typical, for in this house formal ele- 
ments are absorbed into the prevail- 
ing sense of ease and informality. 
Jean and Dusty Negulesco regard 
their home as an island, a space 
where they feel at peace. It was to cre- 
ate just such an effect that this 
multitalented man made the choices 
he did. All of the objects he acquired, 
new or old, contribute to a unified 
drama, structured yet spontaneous, 
and forever bohemian. 
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IF, AS BERENICE ABBOTT believes, “the 
vision of the twentieth century has 
been created by photography,” then 
she is one of its primary architects. 
Her contributions to photography 
consist not only of enduring images 
of celebrated men and women, small 
towns and great cities, and scientific 
phenomena, but of a pure, accurate, 
insistently American way of seeing. 
Her delight in the commonplace and 
the vernacular, her appreciation of 
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the interplay between poetry and 
logic, are rooted in the same practical- 
ity and idealism that have character- 
ized Americans since the Pilgrims 
first set foot on Massachusetts soil. 
An enthusiam for the genuine arti- 
cle, devoid of ostentation or pretti- 
ness, still fires the imagination of this 
peppery and impassioned eighty- 
six-year-old. ‘‘“What made me an 
American photographer? I tried to be 
myself and concentrate on what was 


The Pulse of Reality—Berenice Abbott 


around me. | didn’t try to make my 
pictures look like paintings or arty 


- setups. I got out of my studio and 


took the pulse of reality.” 

Abbott took some years to come to 
terms with the Yankee spirit that 
now seems so ingrained. She was 
born in Ohio in 1898, and moved to 
New York in 1918. After three rather 
unsettled years in Greenwich Village, 
she sailed for Paris and Berlin to 
study sculpture. During her interlude 
in France, which lasted until 1929, 
Abbott was caught in a whirlwind 
of artistic and intellectual ferment. 
“Paris was a small town for us,” she 
recalls of her circle. “We went to 


house parties and cocktail parties. Af- 
ter work we went to the cafés, where 
we would meet people like Erik Satie. 
He was interested in young people 
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LEFT: Berenice Abbott’s luminous 


Nightview, circa 1935, belongs to the compre- 
hensive photographic chronicle she made 
of New York City in the thirties. ABovE: In 
twenties Paris, a youthful Abbott was photo- 
graphed by Man Ray; she worked as his 
darkroom assistant for two years. 
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In the expert opinion of the 
editors of Road & Track, the 
S-type’s only real competitor 
was the Porsche 9288. Why 
did they choose the Jaguar? 
Here’s what they said: 
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cats that dates to the XK-120 
and the E-type still rever- 
berates beneath the XJ-S's 
skin, as the V-12 pumps out 
sufficient power to speed from 
0-60 mph in 8.2 seconds.” 

Matching the engine’s vast 
reserves of torque are superb 
handling capabilities: “The 
Jaguar handling charac- 
teristics are close to ideal, its 
4-wheel disc brakes and rack- 
and-pinion steering (with 
power assist) are effective 
and precise...” 

We're delighted that the 
editors of Road & Track think 
the XJ-S is the best sports/GT 
car over $25,000. You'll think 
So too after one test drive. 
For the dealer nearest you, 
call toll-free (800) 447-4700. 
Jaguar Cars Inc., 

Leonia, N.J. 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UP TODAY. 
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Sunbrella is much more than just beautiful awning 
_ fabric. Sunbrella is great for patio covers, boat tops 
“and covers, cabanas, privacy screens, walkways, tents — 
the possibilities are endless. 
= Versatile Sunbrella fabric is perfect for casual furni- 
ture, too. Chairs, lounges and umbrellas can be 
“coordinated with awnings and patio covers to create 
y outdoor leisure area that’will tastefully com- 
your home. And, it’s 100% American-made 


a everyone thought. 


of acrylic fiber. Sunbrella is available in a wide array 
of decorative striped and solid designs. 

Ask your casual furniture retailer about 
Sunbrella. Or check your Yellow Pages 
under Awnings & Canopies for the 
Sunbrella dealer nearest you. 

Or send 50¢ for an informative booklet <€& 
on Sunbrella fabrics. Write Glen Raven ca 
Mills Incorporated,Glen Raven, NC 27215. 


® Registered trademark Glen Rayen Mills Inc: 
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and would buy us drinks. I was in 
Paris when Lindbergh arrived, and 
I've loved flying ever since!” 

In 1923 Abbott’s fellow expatriate 
Man Ray hired her as his dark- 
room assistant, and she has not 
looked back since. The apprentice 
opened her own studio on the Left 
Bank and quickly numbered among 
her sitters James Joyce, Jean Cocteau, 
André Gide, Janet Flanner, Peggy 
Guggenheim, Djuna Barnes, Coco 
Chanel, Marie Laurencin, and many 
other legendary figures whose gifts 
and personalities helped shape our 
conception of modernity. If Abbott 
had never photographed again, her 
reputation would rest securely on 
these incomparable portraits. 

“IT never took two people the same 
way, and often took the same person 
very different ways,” Abbott says, ex- 
plaining her painstaking method. “I 
treated every session as though I’d 
never taken a photograph before in 
my life, relying on the moment, on 
my reaction to the sitters, working to- 
gether and thinking of what to do 
with them and how to see them.” 





ABOVE: In her own Paris studio, in 

1927, Berenice Abbott recorded Eugéne 
Atget, whose photography she saved from cer- 
tain neglect. RIGHT: Abbott’s 1930 Manhattan 
Bridge emphasizes her achievement in pre- 
serving telling details of New York’s archi- 
tectural history—here, fragile structures in 
the bridge’s monumental shadow, 


The Pulse of Reality—Berenice Abbott 
continued from page 74 


Eugéne Atget was another genius 
whom Abbott photographed and be- 
friended. Her activities on his behalf 
awakened other critics and scholars 
to his merit. When she first met 
Atget, the photographer was gener- 
ally regarded as a local “character,” a 
solitary old man who occasionally 
sold some prints of Paris and its envi- 
rons to artists and historians. In 1927, 
not long after his portrait sessions 
with Abbott, Atget died. Fearing his 
work would be lost, Abbott moved 
heaven and earth to buy what prints, 
glass plates and negatives remained. 
Thereafter she preserved and pro- 
moted Atget’s work to an apathetic 
photography community. As late as 
1966 the French government turned 


down the collection; in 1968 the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art bought it, and 
showed it with suitable fanfare. 
Regrettably, unperceptive critics 
have assumed that Atget’s documen- 


~«tation of Paris was the impetus and 


model for Abbott’s New York City 
pictures. She bristles at this. “People 
thought I photographed New York 
because of Atget. I didn’t. It was a 
complete accident! I was on a tempo- 
rary visit and fell in love with the city 
and decided to come home. Atget 
avoided what was new. Paris was a 
city that lived more in its past than 
any other place, because it had 
such a magnificent past to live in, 
more than any six other cities put 
together. Atget knew this and felt 
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COURTESY MARLBOROUGH GALLERY, NEW YORK 


ARTISE SDIALOCUE 





it. He was as French as they come.” 

Unlike Atget, who despised prog- 
ress and urban renewal, Abbott 
was fascinated, when she resettled 
in Manhattan in 1929, with the unal- 
loyed confidence in technology. As 
the metropolis leapt skyward, the col- 
lision between past and present be- 
came more marked. In ten years, 
Berenice Abbott compiled an im- 
mense photographic documentation 





Berenice Abbott made incisive portraits of the 
legendary intellectual and social celebrities 
she knew in Paris in the late twenties, includ- 
ing a number of images of writer James Joyce. 





of Manhattan and parts of Brook- 
lyn, published as Changing New 
York in 1939—a record unrivaled in 
breadth and accuracy. She focused 
not only on landmarks and distin- 
guished monuments, but on all the 
humble oddments that gave the city 
its pungent individuality. 

Through her pursuit of incongru- 
ities and contrasts, Abbott established 
a superb tension between the engi- 
neering marvels of the modern city- 
scape and the need to salvage the 
fragile architectural legacy of previ- 
ous generations. That message was 
implicit even in the first formal pho- 
tograph taken for the project, show- 
ing the massive bulwark of the 
Manhattan Bridge overshadowing 
three wobbly little oyster houses des- 


The Pulse of Reality—Berenice Abbott 
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tined to disappear. Her utter fidelity 
to facts, details and textures was a 
guiding principle. “Every good pho- 
tograph has to be a document,” 
Abbott observes. “I think photogra- 
phy is very historical. If you’re to 
have any authenticity to your work, 
it’s bound to be historical.” 


In the 1940s Abbott became one of | 


the first to realize the boon photogra- 
phy could be to corroborating scien- 
tific laws. She considers her pictures 
of swinging pendulums, parabolic 
mirrors and rolling cylinders—illus- 
trating such phenomena as gravity, 
motion, magnetism and energy use— 
her most satisfying achievements, be- 
cause they demonstrate precepts dear 
to her: the unity of science and pho- 
tography, an art “based on scientific 
sources, on chemistry and optics”; 
and the necessity for photography to 
be anchored in physical reality. 

The wooded green fastness of cen- 
tral Maine seems an unlikely resi- 
dence for someone who saw the 
speed, science and urbanization of 
the modern period as indispensable 
to her creativity. But here, in a log 
cabin on Lake Hebron and in a re- 
stored inn a few miles away, which 
serves as her studio, Berenice Abbott 
is comfortably at home. The cabin, 
paneled with aged wood and fur- 
nished with contemporary leather 
sofas and chairs, complements Atget 
prints and Bernard Langlais’ deft 
carved animals. Guests stay at the stu- 
dio, a rambling nineteenth-century 
structure where Abbott can spread 
out her Shaker and Victorian furni- 
ture, picked up many years before 
such things were so widely prized. 
Abbott bought the inn in 1956, but 
didn’t move to Maine permanently 
until 1966. “Everyday life is such a 
pleasure here,” she observes. “I’m es- 
caping up here, which I don’t ap- 


prove of in principle, but I’m getting . 


too old to face New York.” 
Nevertheless, Abbott admits to a 
residual fondness for the place whose 
rhythms she knows so intimately. 
When asked if any important subjects 


were left for photographers to tackle, 
she replies, “Oh, yes! New York is 
still out there to be photographed, 
with all its combinations and con- 
trasts. If I had the energy, I'd like to 
~be there now, with a small camera, 
taking pictures of the life in the 
streets and candid things, the crowds 
and the confusion everywhere.” 
Abbott collaborated with author 
Hank O’Neal to produce Berenice 





RANDY MOREY 


Now preferring the calm beauty of Maine, 
Abbott lives in a log cabin on Lake Hebron 
and works at a nearby inn she converted to a 
studio/guest house with top-floor darkroom. 





Abbott: American Photographer, the best 
account to date of her life and work. 
In conjunction with the book’s publi- 
cation in 1983, the Witkin Gallery in 
New York mounted an exhibition of- 
classic Abbott images, and the New 
York Times review spoke of the pho- 
tographer’s “grace,” “selflessness,” 
and talent for “caring for the subject 
at hand.” To such critical flutterings 
Berenice Abbott is indifferent. The 
early struggles have taught her to be 
wary of vanity. If praised, she is apt 
to say, “Everything I accomplished 
was in spite of something else. I never 
did what I wanted to the fullest. I 
never realized my potential. I don’t 
consider myself a success at all.” 
This, too, is vastly American.0) 
—Avis Berman 











Tropitone’s admired fusion of classical pro- 
oortion and personal comfort come together in 
Boccaccio. A gracious gesture to Italian design. 

Boccaccio is available in a spectacular array 


of 25 original frame colors and 40 exclusive 
outdoor fabrics. 





Classic Examples. 


Write today for our complete 76 page color 
catalog. Only $1. 
Tropitone Furniture Company, Post Office 


Box 3197, Sarasota, FL 33578, (813) 355-2715 
5 Marconi, Irvine, 


CA 92718, . 
(714) 951-2010. trapitene 
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Yellow and red floats on a translucent blue Bee 34 Contact your Travel Agent, or for a free Bermuda brochure, 
Bermuda. Now. l write: Bermuda Department of Tourism, 


PO, Box 7705, Woodside, NY 11377 


ing moped. 
The putt, putt, putt of an unhurrying mop or call 800-223-6106 (NY: 800-223-6107). 


‘The welcoming warmth of our luxury hotels and intimate | 
‘guest houses. Lazy days and dance ‘til dawn nights. 

There is no island...no place...no experience quite like Addres 
Bermuda. 
| Maybe that's why nobody comes to Bermuda just once. 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: JACQUES GRANGE 





“I LOVE HEARING all the small noises in 
a house at night—a living house, set- 
tling down with little cracklings and 
creaks—and then there are the sleepy 
peaceful sounds of the birds outside,” 
says Jacques Grange. 

His approach to interior design re- 
flects this sensitivity to subtleties. The 
Paris-based designer is happiest 
when he can catch a theme from an 
owner and build upon it, by chang- 
ing the structure of the room, intro- 
ducing furnishings, planning colors, 
textures, the fall of a drapery—all 
done with the skill of a couturier cre- 
ating a uniquely individual garment. 

“It’s setting a scene for the people 
who live there. Like cinema, really,” 
he says. This way of working gives 
clients a sense of belonging and 
makes them feel comfortable in the 
skin of their surroundings. 

“Every project is different,” he re- 
marks. “I assimilate the space and ex- 
isting materials, if there are any, take 
in the local setting and pay strict at- 
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Parisian Elegance 





Paris-based designer Jacques Grange enjoys 
what he describes as “setting a scene” for his 
clients. Soft recessed lighting and a cozy ar- 
rangement of furniture in a Paris living room 
(below) provide an ideal environment for 
both “intimate conversation and parties.” 
Creating “a neo-Egyptian dream” for a bed- 
room in a Paris apartment (below right) called 
upon the designer’s more theatrical style. Fa- 
vorite objects of his own (below left) reveal 
M. Grange’s penchant for handcrafted boxes. 


tention to functional demands. I re- 
spect individual taste. To do this I 
have to be able to communicate with 
a client. If I can’t, I withdraw. While 
you're working with the residents 
it’s just like a betrothal. You see 
more of them than you do of your 
personal friends.” 

It goes without saying that M. 
Grange approaches design aestheti- 
cally as well as psychologically. As a 
young man he spent hours in art gal- 
leries, acquiring a feeling for form 
and color almost by osmosis. This 
early interest was disciplined by four 
years at the Ecole Boulle in Paris, 
where he learned the practical aspects 
of design. There he made furniture, 
wove tapestries and sculpted, master- 
ing the rudiments of his profession. 
“Just the way you learn Latin declen- 
sions—that’s how I learned the basics 
of the trade,” he says. Manual work, 
the feeling of wood and cloth, the 
knowledge handed down by genera- 
tions of European craftsmen—these 
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tunities that travelling the 


| play the violin, that surely 
| would be enough. 


' thusiasm, however, extends 





How Yehudi Menuhin keeps time. 


If all he could do was 


Yehudi Menuhin’s en- 


much further. 
He has used the oppor- 


world has given him not 
just to delight audiences 
with his playing, but to 
study the indigenous 
music of each country. 
Thus it is equally likely 
that you will find Yehudi 
Menuhin giving a concert 
with Ravi Shankar or Stéphane Grappelli 
as with a full orchestra. 

Throughout the world, Yehudi 
Menuhin is recognized as a truly great 
musician. But he has been honored for 
far more than that. 

For the way in which he has used 
music as a medium for promoting his 
own humanitarian beliefs, Yehudi 
Menuhin has been awarded an honorary 
Knighthood, the Legion d’Honneur, 





the Belgian Ordre de la 
Couronne, the Order of 
Merit from West Germany, 
and the Nehru Peace 
Award. 

Of course, Yehudi 
Menuhin’s most precious 
possessions are his violins. 

In his time, he has owned 
such masterpieces as a 
| Stradivarius, a Guarnerius 
Del Gesu, anda Capicchioni. 

He will play with one 
favorite for a year or so, 
and then change to another. 

But one instrument that 
he never changes is to be found on his 
wrist. 

It is an 18kt. gold Rolex Day-Date. 

That such a man as Yehudi Menuhin 
should choose a Rolex above all others as 
his personal timepiece is, surely, all the 
satisfaction we could ever ask. 


W 


ROLEX 





Pictured: The Rolex Day-Dateé: Pn erg ate) TOE Pet aaa 


Write for brochure. Rolex Watch, U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 745 , Rolex Building, 665 F ifth Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 
World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Canada and major countries around the world. 
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*Travel Service Offices of American Express Travel Related Services Company, Inc., its affiliates and Representatives. © American Express Travel Related Services Company, Inc. 1984 





DESIGN DIALOGUE: JACQUES GRANGE 





give his work a skeleton on which to 
build his artistic ideas. For, despite his 
imaginative approach to culture and 
his amusing interjection of symbols, 
Jacques Grange is practical. Rational- 
ity and comfort are his departure 
points. To these he adds elegance, 
which, in itself, has a spare quality, 
a purposefulness. Finally, he selects 
objects that lead his clients down artis- 
tic paths they may not have had 





“T fall in love with objects,” says Jacques 
Grange. Pieces as varied as an African cere- 
monial ax and a reclining Sarah Bernhardt 
figure share space in his office (top). Rounded 
and swirling forms (above), including a pair 
of bronze Art Nouveau candlesticks in the 
foreground, are displayed at his home. 





the courage to explore on their own. 

His first commissions were French, 
and his name was passed along from 
friend to friend. Gradually he came 
to be well known. One of his most 
memorable challenges was designing 
an apartment for a member of the 
Iranian royal family. He arrived at 
the interview without even being 
told the owner’s name. All he knew 
was that he was to meet ‘a famous 
lady,” and that he was the last of sev- 
eral designers to be introduced. The 
day after their meeting, the client 
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Parisian Elegance 
continued from page 86 


telephoned to offer the commission 
and succinctly laid down her few pre- 
requisites: “I like houseplants. I want 
a white bedroom. I love suede sofas. 
I want a modern, habitable house. 
I'll be back in six months to sleep 
in my bed. Goodbye.” 

Today Jacques Grange’s commis- 
sions extend around the world. He 
has worked in England, Iran, Greece, 
Portugal and North Africa, and finds 
Morocco particularly appealing. “The 
light there is intense and wonderful, 
and the people have a biblical quality 
of belonging to the land. There’s 
something honest about their rela- 
tionship to it,” he comments. 

“Americans are different from 
Europeans. They have a mania for 
beauty, and at the same time they’re 
free to be themselves. They haven’t 
all that history on their backs the way 
most Europeans do. Manhattan is the 
new Venice of the world.” 

Nevertheless, true to his European 
origins, Jacques Grange is aware of 
the lessons of history. His work has 
ranged from contemporary to openly 
nostalgic. Even when aiming for total 
modernity, he prefers to use natural 
materials, such as wood, wool and 
stone, because they gain character 
with age. As a very young designer 
he was enthralled by the twenties 
and thirties. Now he feels he has 
gained maturity, and influences are 
minimal. Although he’s capable of 
great excitement about an idea, his 
approach is a gentle one. He works to 
achieve his clients’ confidence, and 
when the time comes for choice or 
discussion, he interprets their silences 
as well as their comments. 

His method results in great diver- 
sity. The apartment he completed a 
few years ago for Yves Saint Laurent 
in Paris is an uninterrrupted sweep 
of pale colors and white wood. M. 
Grange says he thinks of it as “a place 
in the sky,” full of light and space. 
In direct contrast is the house he 
recently designed for the couturier 
at Deauville in Normandy. This 





rambling “folly,” as both he and M. 





Saint Laurent call it, is a playful-and © 
affectionate tribute to Proust, with © 
each room named after one of the — 


~.characters in A la recherche du temps — 


perdu. In his design he has given full — 
rein to his ability to play humorously 


with both past and present. Happily, 


Proust is one of Jacques Grange’s fa- — 


vorite authors. The other is Balzac. 
His own work combines both the ro- 





Once a dance hall, a Paris living room in- 
spired Jacques Grange to recreate a space with 
a “past given over to poetry and illusion.” 
Its Art Déco details laid the groundwork. 





bust common sense of the one and 
the sensitive savoring of nostalgia 
found in the other. 

“Yes, I’m a romantic,” M. Grange 
admits. “I love nostalgia. It can add 
meaning to the present. But I don’t 
reconstitute the past. I interpret it.” 
Time, he thinks, is something to be 
approached with ampleur, with.a 
breadth of understanding and a sense 
of fun. No matter how sophisticated 
his clients, how prestigious or how 
basic his working materials, his aim 
is to create an environment imbued 
with dynamic joyousness, like an 
ideal childhood where security and 
discovery go hand in hand. 

Which is perhaps why, personally, 
he likes to wake up to the reassuring 
sounds of his Left Bank apartment, 


with the rain tapping at the windows 


and the fire shifting to glowing em- 
bers on the hearth.O 
—Catherine Styles-McLeod 
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eee otters bath,products are the ultimate 
in luxury, style and quality. European inspired and pro- 
duced to exacting standards of perfection in the U.S. 
a __ The Kalligamos, shown above, is designed for multi- 
eee, bathers and is only one of several exciting designs. 
All Kallista baths are available in custom colors 
and faucetry may be custom positioned. Shown here. 
is em S ase waterfall spout. 
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Kallista is represented in most major 


markets. For information on ourfullline ©. ~ 
of bathtubs, showers, basins, faucetry goats ee Nancy INC. 200 KANSAS Sia 


matching accessories ask your designer or . a a oN DIAN (SSO) CA 94103 TEL. 415-532- Se 
architect or contact Kallista, Inc. Cas © 1985 TD Inc. 
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Old Master Prints—Favorable Impressions 


IN 1660 LOUIS XIV issued a decree de- 
scribing printmaking as one of the 
glories of France, an art inspiring 
“delight,” “pleasure” and “curios- 
ity,” subject to no laws “other than 
those of .. . genius.” This is an assess- 
ment with which several generations 
of print connoisseurs would certainly 
agree. Created with simple tools, 
wood blocks and metal plates, the 
woodcuts, etchings and engravings 
described today as old master prints 
include some of the noblest achieve- 
ments in the history of art. 

Extending from the fifteenth 
century to the first years of the 
nineteenth century, the terrain en- 
compassed by the designation “old 
master print” is extremely broad. The term includes both 
the efforts of copyists and the achievements of the great 
peintre-graveurs, the “artist-printmakers” who both con- 
ceived and executed their own compositions. 

Collectors and experts speak of the latter with special 
passion. Marc E. Rosen, Sotheby’s widely respected print 
director, is fascinated by the diverse, highly personal re- 
sponses of graphic artists to the various print mediums. He 
speaks of Diirer’s “intellectual intensity,” Rembrandt’s 
“spontaneity” and Goya’s “courage.” For New York dealer 
James Goodfriend, the very accessibility of works by such 
artists is exciting. “In the print area, you can still buy an 
important work of art on an ordinary income. Moreover, if 
you can spend $10,000 to $100,000, you can acquire some 
of the great masterpieces in the field.” 

Throughout history, prints have served not only as a 
means of individual expression, but also as important ve- 
hicles for the transmission of artistic ideas. The works of 
fifteenth-century German printmaker Martin Schongauer 
reached even Michelangelo, and Schongauer’s engraving 
The Death of the Virgin is known to have been copied in 
some forty paintings, carvings and textiles. Prints were 
important, too, for the spreading of information. When a 
rhinoceros first appeared in Europe as a diplomatic gift, 
Albrecht Diirer prepared a woodcut that endured as the 
standard image of the beast for generations. 

Almost from their inception, prints were prized as works 
of art to be collected. Samuel Pepys displayed his etchings 
and engravings in his study, while great princely collec- 
tors like Archduke Ferdinand II of Tyrol housed their 
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top: Disparate ridiculo (Extravagant Folly), one of the most celebrated — 
plates in Goya’s Los Proverbios series, presents a metaphorical verdict — 
on human destiny. Above: Albrecht Diirer’s allegorical and atmo-— 
spheric Melencolia I is a masterpiece of engraving techniques. i 
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SHERLE WAGNER 
LEAVES NO STONE 
UNTURNED 
Malachite, lapis lazuli, 

amethyst, tiger eye,onyx, 
rock crystal, rose quartz. 

jal" carefully chosen for 
at ction of color and 
flawless surface. Then 

“appropriately set in 24 
karat gold plate for this 
exclusive collection of 
jeweled hardware and 
bathroom fixtures.Not 

_ surprising so many of 
America’s distinguished 
homes are now wear- 
ing jewelry. Make sure 
your grandchildren 
like your choice. They'll 
be using it, you know. Oe 
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Old Master Prints—Favorable Impressions 
continued from page 94 


accumulations in vast libraries or in eclectic 
curiosity cabinets. Such collections often 
grew to immense proportions. In one 
purchase, Louis XIV added 123,400 
impressions to the royal library. 
However, quality, not quan- 
tity, is the issue for the modern 
collector, emphasizes David 
Tunick, an important New 
York dealer. Both good phys- 
ical condition and excellence 
of impression are vital. In 
many instances prints were 
pulled from the same wood 
blocks and copper plates 
for hundreds of years. 
These matrices often deterio- 
rated and were frequently re- 
worked after the death of an 
artist. Impressions produced 
during a printmaker’s lifetime 
consequently are closest to the 
original artistic intention and are, 
therefore, the most sought after. This 
is a matter of no small import. Rem- 


the twenties, print prices collapsed during | 
the Depression and did not recover for | 
several decades. Lucien Goldschmidt, | 
a well-known New York dealer and . 
print connoisseur, remembers this | 

period: “Prices were unbeliev- | 
able. In the thirties and forties 
the choicest Rembrandts— . 

prints that today might sell | 
for over $100,000—brought 


















two or three thousand dol- 
lars, and that was consid- 
ered good. Even after the 
war,” he adds, “remnants 
of the libraries of great 
country houses could be 
found in English antiques 
shops, and one could buy 
whole albums filled with 
prints for almost nothing.” 
This situation changed dra- 
matically during the late sixties, 
when new scholarship, museum - 
exhibitions and a nascent art boom | 
caused attention to be focused on old © 
brandt himself is known to have paid sig- master prints once again. Marc Rosen re- » 
nificant premiums—in one case, nearly the marks that at Sotheby’s legendary Nowell- 
sum he received for his Usticke sale in 1967 and | 
painting The Night Watch— fi ; 1968, prices for Rembrandt | 
for fine early engravings etchings went so high that » 
by other printmakers. To- “people nearly fainted in - 
day, rare lifetime impres- the auction room.” None-— 
sions of Rembrandt’s own theless, by 1973 even these | 
works can command ex- levels had been surpassed. — 
traordinary prices. In May Since then prices have | 
1973, Sotheby’s sold a su- risen more evenly for good 
perb impression of Rem- material by “name” print-— 
brandt’s The Agony in the makers, and speculative at- 
Garden for $70,000, and an- tention has shifted to other 
other, lesser impression of areas. Fine early impres-— 
the same print for $3,600. sions by some of the once 
A very late, nineteenth- ignored Mannerists, espe-— 
century impression—of the cially Hendrik Goltzius 
sort that New York dealer and Giorgio Ghisi, have 
Nicholas Stogdon describes 
as “a mere X-ray, the bones 
of the original image’’— 
might have brought about 
$100 at auction. 
Late impressions o! 
sort could hardly be given 
away earlier in this cen- 
tury. After their heyday in 


ISTIE'S, NEW YORK 


Top LeFT: Hendrik Goltzius’s 
chiaroscuro woodcut, The Cave of 
Eternity, sold last year at Chris- 
tie’s for $15,400. LEFT: One of the 
glories of printmaking is Rem- 
brandt'’s Saint Jerome Reading in — 
an Italian Landscape. It com- 
manded $181,500 at Christie’s in 
November 1983, still a record 
auction price for any print. 
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e classic elements 


ice mouldings and chair rails enhance a 

m immeasurably. The selection of autho- 

id Williamsburg mouldings by Focal Point are 
18th Century rooms in Williamsburg, like 
cornice from the Peyton Randolph House. 

2 material is tough, lightweight Endure-all™ 
installs easily. 






















fayette Floral” is one of the many Williams- 
ig wallpaper patterns now available from 
skilled craftsmen of Katzenbach & 

en. Patterns are carefully reproduced 
documents found during restoration and 
m antiques such as old trunks and dispatch 
es. 


oach House Green” is just one of 118 authentic Wil- 
burg paint colors produced by Martin-Senour. Each 
or has been reformulated into the very highest quality 
nt. Paint that is used on the historic buildings 
Williamsburg. 





rastan makes this Williamsburg carpet entitled 
loucester.” There are 29 different colors <<“ 

coordinate beautifully with the fabrics, aw 
ilpapers and paints approved by Colonial 
iamsburg. 


<n 


illiamsburg fabrics are made exclusively by 
Schumacher. And these designs have an 2 
hentic precedent dating back tothe 18th = ™ 
entury. The window hanging and sofa fea- hi 
re “Bruton Damask” in gold. On the Kittinger 2 
illiamsburg Reproduction chair on the right, ee 
mon and green “Herringbone Stripe.” The fore- 

ound chair, “Onion Resist” in green and beige. 
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Williamsburg bring a room together, beautifully. 


Rees an entire room from scratch is a 
very exciting and intimidating experience. 
The responsibility for choosing compatible 
colors is difficult enough. But trying to coordi- 
nate furniture, carpeting, wallpapers, fabrics, 
paint and architectural details can be frustrating, 
even for the most experienced interior designers. 

Today, the extensive selection of authentic 
Williamsburg® Reproductions has made this 
experience infinitely more rewarding and con- 
siderably easier. You will quickly discover that the 
color fidelity in our warm and rich paint colors is 
faithfully echoed in our carpets. And in turn, 
these colors marry beautifully with our wall- 
papers and fabrics. 

Each decorating element is made by li- 
censed manufacturers with uncompromising 
attention to authenticity and craftsmanship. It 
often takes an educated eye indeed to discern the 
reproduction from the original. Each reproduc- 
tion proudly carries the hallmark of Colonial 
Williamsburg, a sign of remarkable quality 
and value. 

As you begin to make your selections, you 
will quickly experience the joy of furniture, 
colors and textures that coordinate so easily and 
bring a room together so beautifully. 

For more information on paint colors and 
coordinated decorating with Williamsburg pro- 
ducts, send the coupon on the follow- <> 
ing page to: Colonial Williamsburg, 2 
PO. Box CH, Dept. 2124, Williams- [;, 
burg, Virginia 23187. Or, call us at 
1-800-446-9240. In Virginia, call 
804-229-1000, ext. 5493. 








Fabrics, wallpapers, carpets 
and decorator accessories are 
available through fine interior 

designers, better decorating 

retailers and through 
the Williamsburg Shops 
at these stores. 


B. Altman, New York, NY 

Higbee’s, Cleveland, OH 

J. Horne, Pittsburgh, PA 

Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, DC 


Adele Hunt, Inc., Dallas, TX 
Belk-Tyler, Greenville, NC 
Channel Hall, Chesapeake, VA 
Colonial Furniture Store, The, 
Lancaster, PA 
Feinberg’s, Wilmington, DE 
Gardbergs Furniture, Inc., Mobile, AL 
Jack Thompson Furniture Corp., 
Richmond, VA 
J. Conn Scott Furniture, Selbyville, DE 
Jules Rist Interiors, Great Falls, VA 
Lester & Gourlie, Tampa, FL 
Mecklenburg Design Center, 
Charlotte, NC 
Mologne Interiors, Mequon, WI 
Old Colony Shop, Inc., Roosevelt, LI, NY 
O’Neill & Bishop, Haverford, PA 
Prospect Park Furniture, Hawthorne, NJ 
Something Special, Barrington, IL 
Valley Furniture Shop, Inc., Watchung, NJ 


Decorative accessories and design 
components are also available at: 


Belk Leggett, Danville, VA 
Bell’s Traditionals, Ltd., Asheville, NC 
Brow Gallery, The, 
Signal Mountain, TN 
Colonial Crafters, Shreveport, LA 
Colony, The, Louisville, KY 
Early Settler, The, Jackson, MS 
Ferrell Shop, The, Oak Ridge, TN 
Golden Rooster, The, Atlanta, GA 
Ivy House, The, Dallas, TX 
Mulberry Tree, The, Lenoir, NC 
Patchwork and Interiors, Inc., 
Greenville, SC 
Thalhimers, Richmond, VA 
Treasure House, The, Burlington, NC 


For your decorating kit and the brochure 
“Classic Design Elements of 
Williamsburg,” send $2.00 with the 
coupon below to: Colonial Williamsburg, 
PO. Box CH, Dept. 2124, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 23187. Or, call us at 
1-800-446-9740. In Virginia, call 
804-229-1000. 





Colonial Williamsburg 

PO. Box CH, Dept. 2124 

Williamsburg, Virginia 23187 
I have enclosed $2.00, Please send me an 
information kit and the brochure “Classic 
Design Elements of Williamsburg.” 


Name me x 


Address 





City 





State Zip je 
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Old Master Prints—Favorable Impressions 
continued from page 98 
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ABOVE: La Halte des bohémiens: Les Diseurs de bonne-aventure is from Jacques Callot’s 

famous four-etching set, Les Bohémiens, depicting a traveling band of gypsies. This series was 
originally conceived as one continuous scene. BELOw: The Little Buffoon, by Hans Sebald 
Beham, is a small-scale engraving by one of the more prolific German “little masters.” 


ar 


particularly increased—up to tenfold. 
This long overdue reevaluation has 
not made old master prints prohibi- 
tive in price. Nancy Bialler, the New 
York director of the venerable Ger- 
man firm C. G. Boerner, stresses the 
existence of collecting opportunities 
at a great variety of price levels. She 
urges those clients unable to spend 
tens of thousands of dollars on im- 
portant Rembrandt or Diirer plates to 
turn to fine impressions of less cele- 
brated images by the same masters. 
Individual plates from important 
sets are also accessible. While all fif- 
teen plates from Diirer’s Engraved 
Passion might sell for upward of 
$50,000—if an intact set could be 





found—very fine single impressions 
from the series sell for $3,000 to 
$4,000. The entire set of Goya’s Los: 
Caprichos places a similar burden ona 
collecting budget. Yet individual im- 
pressions are available at $500 to 
$2,500. Even rarities like superb early 
proof impressions of Diirer woodcuts 
can sell for $6,000 to $15,000. 

The German “little masters’”—so 
named because of the small scale of 
their work—provide another less ex- 
pensive option for collectors. Maca- 
bre allegories, frivolous bands of 
ornament, and scenes illustrating six- 
teenth-century peasant life abound in 
the works of these engravers, fine im- 
pressions of which sell for between 


continued on page 104 


GIVE HERA FIRE SO RARE IT WILL BURN FOREVER. 
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Every quality diamond of a Color, Clarity and Carat-weight. It more the beautiful, rewarding 
carat or more is one of nature rarest is the 4© characteristics that deter- experience it should be. 
and most exquisite phenomena. mine the value of a diamond—and Give her a quality diamond 
Each is a visible reflection of you. to an-astonishing degree the beauty of a carat or more. A truly rare 
Unique in all the world, possessing _ and value of your jewelry—no mat- _ and beautiful gift. Like eh 
four vital qualities that set it apart ter what the design. woman you love. 
forever. They are called the 4C's: Cut, Your jeweler is the expert where A diamond is forever. 
diamonds are concerned. His knowl- 
edge can help make the acquisition 


of a quality diamond of a carat or 







A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 
A FIRE RARE o 
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Raul Hanson 
[lluminates 


Exquisite lamps, chandeliers, 
and decorative accessories 
for any setting. 


PAUL HANSON 


A Chartwell Cornpany 
OMA A MLO ALLEL Ue ROTA Gd 
610 Commercial Avenue, Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 (201) 933-4873 


Showrooms: Chicago + Dallas» High Point» New York «Atlanta «Boston+ ra 


Los Angeles + Miami + Philadelphia» San Diego + San Francisco + Seattle 








FELICIANO/COURTESY C. & J. GOODFRIEND 
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Old Master Prints—Favorable Impressions 
continued from page 102 


Less influenced by Diirer than many of 
his contemporaries, “little master” Heinrich 
Aldegrever developed a distinctive style. An 

example is his engraving Wedding Dancers. 


$500 and $2,000. The immense oeuvre 
of the seventeenth-century etcher 
Jacques Callot offers a different vi- 
sion. Famous for gracefully etched 
genre scenes, images of battle and 
great, sweeping landscapes, Callot 
fills one panorama, The Fair at 
Impruneta, with 1,138 people, 67 don- 
keys, 45 horses and 137 dogs, to cap- 
ture the tremendous vitality of the 
markets and festivals central to the 
life of his time. An excellent impres- 
sion of this rare etching, one of 
Callot’s most celebrated, might sell 
today at auction for between $12,000 
and $18,000. Nicholas Stogdon notes 
that a fine set of all eighteen plates of 
the first state of Callot’s series Les 
Grandes Miséres de la guerre could 
probably be acquired at auction for 
$10,000 to $15,000, and many of 
Callot’s etchings sell individually 
for a few hundred dollars. 

Both David Tunick and fellow 
New York dealer Paul McCarron sug- 
gest still other substitutes for high- 
priced Rembrandts and Diirers. 
Mr. Tunick believes that etchings by 
Piranesi and by the Tiepolos remain 


continued on page 106 





photo: Peter Paige 
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Beautiful, 
even in muslin 


Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company: 
KayLyn, Inc. PO Box 2366, High Point, NC 919-884-2244 


Showrooms: Chicago ®@ Dallas ® Denver @ High Point ¢ Miami @ Ere TDS 
® San Francisco @ Washington, DC 





7 -ANAGA ANTIQUES, LTD. 


Marilyn & James Marinaccio 


Ras 






“~EARLY JAPANESE SCREENS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, 
FURNITURE, LACQUER AND RESTORATION 


145E. 61st Street NYC 10021 212593-2788 


anor HouRSaT: TAM1to 6PM 
SCREEN GALLERY: BY APPOINTMENT 
We, 
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Old Master Prints—Favorable Impressions 
continued from page 104 


undervalued. Mr. McCarron notes | 


that seventeenth-century French por- 
trait engravings have hardly been 
touched by rising print prices. Classic 


“-portrait engravings of members of 


the court of Louis XIV sell for be- 
tween $300 and $1,200. Eighteenth- 
century French color prints are also 
accessible in price, with fine examples 
selling for as little as $700. Mr. Tunick 
and Mr. McCarron both feel that 
French color prints may be poised for 
a rediscovery, in part as a result of an 
exhibition held at the Baltimore 





Quality, not 
quantity, is the issue. 
Good physical condition 
and excellence of 
impression are vital. 





Museum of Art this past winter. 
Collectors who have the pocket- 
books and the stamina to go after the 
great rarities of the field had better 
make haste. At a time when the num- 
ber of serious collectors has greatly 
expanded, museums have pulled 
many top impressions off the market 
forever. In the coming years, old mas- 
ter prints of good quality should 
move upward nicely, but prices for 
the absolute best will skyrocket. 
Christie’s broke new auction ground 
in November 1983 with a record 
price for Rembrandt’s Saint Jerome 
Reading in an Italian Landscape, and 
prices over $400,000 are rumored 
to have been paid for offerings on the 
private market. James Roundell, di- 
rector of Christie’s print department 
in London, places this in perspective. 
“During the twenties and thirties, 
when an extraordinary rarity came 
up, one could be reasonably sure that 
in time one would see another im- 
pression of similar quality. Now such 
opportunities come once in a lifetime, 

and price is almost irrelevant.” 0 
—John A. Cuadrado 
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_ Discover Mauna Lani Point. 


Open your eyes to a new kind of life where each day is Hotel, already winning the applause of connoisseurs, and the 
yours to do what you've always wanted. And each tranquil master plan that provides for Mauna Lani’s integrity well 
night brings you the sense that tomorrow will be even better. into the next century. 

Discover Mauna Lani Point. And now, Mauna Lani Point. Discover the superlative 
Discover the incredible beauty of the Big Island of Hawaii's residences set in this tropical Eden—the privacy, security, in- 
Sun Coast, the dazzling interplay of crimson sunsets melting _dividuality, thoughtful appointments and European flair. 
__ into the indigo ocean. Discover the golf course that has sud- Discover vision and the unique sense of being where you 
_ denly caught the golf world’s attention, the Mauna Lani Bay belong. Discover Mauna Lani Point. 












ee Luxurious residences on the Big Island of Hawaii's Kohala Coast. From $360,000 to $890,000. Fee simple. 
: __ For further information, please contact Mauna Lani Realty, P. ©. Box 4959, Kawaihae, Hawaii 96743-4959, (808) 885-6688. Or call toll free (800) 367-5100. 
a This advertisement may be considered by residents of Hawaii, and all other states where not prohibited by law, and is not effective for any state where registration requirements have not been fulfilled 





WINDOW TO THE FUTURE. 
PEACHTREE’S Ariel insulated wood 


casement window is made as no other. It 
eatures a slimmer, more beautiful wood 
interior and a heavy-gauge, tubular alumi- 
num exterior. The waterproof, weather- 
proof exterior solves the problems of wood 
cracking, warping and rotting. Problems 





that cladding just compensates for. The 
window is extremely weathertight and for 
added energy efficiency tinted and Low E 
glass are available. 

The exterior is virtually maintenance 


a complete line of advanced windows. Call 
or write for details. 


free. Driftwood, Colonial White and 
Nature Brown enamel finishes are avail- 
able at no extra cost. Peachtree’s Ariel is 
































Experience the Petite 


Ere Legendary eee) g ai Rearend powers. More than 
veautiful. More than valuable. jere is alive. 

The most extensive collection of mystically beautiful antique 
rates in this country awaits you in 


the Jade Room at Manheim Galleries New Or tener 


Museum quality, triple-sectioned, 
celadon green pagoda. 
(1736-1795). Magnificent piece 
bears the seal mark of the 
eaten Lung Period. 

30'/2"H, 13'72"W. 

Imposing, Pres green erates 
Buddha from the Ch'ien Lung 
Period wears the sacred nes 
(ruy-i) medallion necklace. 
133/4"H, 7°W. 

Dyers hy undercut, nels mecon 

Pert te gou Perret ce coupe fran 
the Ch'ien 1 trata Period. 
Surrounding vine features 
intricately carved blossoms, 


insects and birds. 6"H, 10’W. 
AYA ert include carved wood base. 





vate Original 


Manheim 


Galleries 


New Orleans 


| Ber rel Lee tere ae ae) 


ere Royal SJ oe 
New Orleans, LA 70130 
(504) 568-1901 
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Atlanta 
404/231-8789 


Chicago 
312/661-1900 


Dallas 
214/742-4801 








ae 


Houston 
713/961-4896 


Los Angeles 
213/659-2970 


Miami 
305/757-0659 


SANTA BARBARA CALIFORNIA 93101 





The Santa Barbara Umbrella now offered in alder. oak/Mahogany, and teak. 
Sizes include 9, 11 Y2 and 13 foot diameter Square and octagon shapes. 


New York 
212/593-1235 


San Francisco 
415/986-0812 


Seattle 
206/292-8155 


805-965-3071 





oman Deco of New York, NY/DC at 200 ean Vee = 





ROMAN DECO 


Double roll-back modular sofa, combining armless 
and corner pieces, available in eleven shades of suede 
or choice of fabrics. Detailed arms with brass trim in 

black lacquer or custom-color lacquer finishes. 





i el eC Artebella 
ee PH) lot oe bd 


SELB eee Eee) 
(415) 621-6901 





New York, N.Y., (212) 683-2390 











eee Waitman Martin 
(214) 651-0611 


aCe me ET urLeLa a 
(713) 622-0530 


PETER VITALE 


IN THE SHOWROOMS 





J. Robert Scott—Bold Textures of a New Space 


FOR THOSE OF US who might think that 
wallpaper is passé and the use of fab- 
ric is a mere sideline in the world of 
interior design, the new J. Robert 
Scott Fabric and Wallcoverings show- 
room in Los Angeles will come as a 
surprise. The designer-owner, Sally 
Sirkin Lewis, has boldly split her old 
showroom—where she once dis- 
played furniture and wallcoverings 
together—into two, and has designed 
a new and separate haven for the fab- 
ric and wallcovering aficionado. 

The new space, on Melrose Boule- 
vard, is only a couple of doors up 
from the furniture showroom. Any 
stylistic resemblance to the old show- 
room, however, begins and ends 
with the facade. Inside, a strict, 
spare and symmetrical room emerges. 
Minimally furnished, it has sisal- 
covered floors, white walls and a 
dark ceiling, all working together to 
form a clean architectural frame for 
the showroom’s wares. Panels and 
panels of fabrics hang inside large 





WAYNE ROWE 


PETER VITALE 





ABOVE LEFT: J. Robert Scott Fabric and Wallcoverings is a showroom that make an 

immediate statement about the style of its designer-owner, Sally Sirkin Lewis—“simplicity, 
symmetry and strength.” aBove: In the entrance area, where silk panels line the walls, “the 
architecture and design flow as one,” she says. Elements such as the table and vase, both designed 
by Mrs. Lewis, seem to float, preserving the “architectural purity” of the space. BELOW: The 
showroom offers texturally intriguing fabrics: handwoven chenille by Jeffrey Aronoff 

(left), silk from Old World Weavers (center) and Silk Dynasty’s new stucco wallcovering. 
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continued on page 116 


new 68 page book with 


lor photographs, now available. 


$5.00 to McGuire, AD4-85, 


ermont Street, San Francisco, 


ornia 94103. 


Other showrooms: Los Angeles, New York, 
Dallas, Boston, Miami, Atlanta, Chicago, Seattle, 
Denver, Portland, High Point, Washington, D.C. 
International: Belgium, Canada, France, Greece, 
Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, West Germany. 
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SHOWROOMS: 

LOS ANGELES @e WEST SEVENTH ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO @ 200 KANSAS STREET 
DALLAS @ WORLD TRADE CENTER 
CHICAGO @® MERCHANDISE MART 
PHILADELPHIA @ THE MARKETPLACE 


NEW YORK ¢ A&D BUILDING 


FOR BROCHURES... 

SEND $5.00 TO DEPT. 4-1 

ALEX STUART DESIGN INC. 

20735 SUPERIOR STREET 

CHATSWORTH, CA 91311 AT NEOCON... 

(818) 998-1332 Space #853 Merchandis 


MANUFACTURERS OF LUXURY FURNISHINGS FOR THE EXECUTIVE SUITE @ DESKS @ FILE CABINETS @ TABLES © BOOKCASES ¢ CREDENZAS @ CONFERENCE TABLES @ 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





J. Robert Scott—Bold Textures of a New Space 
continued from page 112 


recesses, one along each wall, soften- 
ing the hard edges of the minimalist 
space. Like books in a collector’s li- 
brary, the fabrics give life, splendor 
and content to the mute walls. 

“We represent twenty-five firms as 
well as our own line of fabrics,” says 
Sally Sirkin Lewis. She expertly leafs 
through panels of silk, velour, bouclé 
and cotton, looking for a particular 
example. “Here is a young Japanese 
designer, just beginning. Marvelous 
work.” The delicate brushstrokes of 
Japanese landscape painting have 
been transformed into patterns on 
the fabric surface—bringing modern 
flair to a venerable tradition. Guided 
by her discriminating eye, she re- 
veals, panel by panel, the inner se- 
crets of the displays. These fabrics 
come alive with exotic names and 
histories; new technologies, ancient 
skills and a designer’s talent all blend 
together in their creation. 

The abundance of new materials 
is inspiring, offering many exciting 
opportunities to designers. Flipping 
through the display panels, Mrs. 
Lewis remarks: “This is a stucco 
wallcovering that replaces the con- 
cept of the old wallpaper roll.” Now 
an actual stucco surface is available— 
paper thin, of course, but real stucco. 
Next to it hangs another covering 
that looks unmistakably like crushed 
cardboard; an ignoble material has 
been made intriguing in the way that 
Robert Rauschenberg brought flat- 
tened cardboard boxes to glory on 
museum walls in the early 1970s. 

“My design sensibility comes from 
working with architects. I learned 
drafting, specification writing, and 
how to do working drawings. I 
learned to look with an architect’s 
eye,” says the designer. She began 
early to study the great modernist 
buildings. The Seagram Building in 
her native New York City—and its 
architect, Mies van der Rohe—be- 
came a major influence. “And,” the 
designer continues, “the Bauhaus, 
early Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, 
Neutra, Philip Johnson, and _ later, 
Alvar Aalto were all very important 
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WAYNE ROWE 
- 


PETER VITALE 
. 





ABOVE: Shades of elegance in fabric design 
at J. Robert Scott: from left to right, Bronze 
Haze, a Sally Sirkin Lewis-designed hand- 

woven silk; Mekong Dynasty, a Jim Thomp- 
son Thai silk; and Forest Streams, a hand- 
dyed velvet by Maya Romanoff. A cool 
forest setting —meandering streams, 
spidery tree limbs and a light touch of 
frost—inspired its exotic pattern. 





ABOVE: The clean-lined architectural detailing 
of the facade establishes the format for the 
interior. BELOW: Mirrors “afford a sense of 
infinity and tranquillity,” explains Sally 
Sirkin Lewis, creating ‘a larger and more 
open space.” J. Robert Scott Madagascar 

straw upholstery covers the Art Déco- 

style chair, designed by Mrs. Lewis. 





to me.” The controlled order and 
completeness expressed in her show- 
room through symmetry, the axial 
arrangement of the space and repe- 
tition of architectural elements is evi- 


“dence of her modernist sensibility. 


But the textures, as in the Sally Sirkin 
Lewis-designed cast-plaster lighting 
fixtures, come from the designer’s 
other passion—bringing the surface 
of things to life. The architectural 
framework is shifted from cool logic 
toward sensuality by the textural ap- 
peal of the surfaces. Thus, one of her 
heroes is the Mexican architect 
Luis Barragan, whom she began to 
admire in the late 1970s. “There is 
such romanticism in his structures— 
almost a lyrical quality,” she observes, 

Beyond the great entry hall and 
its walls of hanging fabric panels, the 
three short galleries of additional dis- 
play space appear. A set of mirrors, 
one at each end of the short cor- 
ridors, multiplies the space to infin- 
ity. Layers of cloth stretch endlessly 
in both directions. Hard to resist the 
urge to have it all! “Fabrics can be in- 
toxicating,’”” smiles Sally Sirkin Lewis. 

Showrooms are a relative novelty 
on the interior design horizon. “Tt all 
started with three renegade designers 
who left New York to open the first 
interiors showroom in Dallas, in the 
late sixties or early seventies,” says 
Mrs. Lewis. The success of the con- 
cept is all too apparent. But a show- 
room is not simply an effective 
merchandising mechanism; it can 
also be an instrument of education, 
as in the case of J. Robert Scott. 

The horizons of the fabric world 
are broadening. This stems in part 
from the trickling-down of ideas 
from other sources, such as painting, 
but also from a new exuberance in 
the field itself. Sally Sirkin Lewis is 
clearly one of the forces in this exu- 
berance. As a designer of fabric and 
promoter and patron of young de- 
signers, she has, in this showroom, 
set the stage for further expansions. 0 

—Lars Lerup 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 


"Pardon me, would you have any 
Grey Poupon?” 





» Grey Poupone is mustard so fine its even made with 









xy gre eee eh reece aiiiekel excelent a iwee 
ma”. ne Ve __ - Original French Dijon recipe, centuries old. The distinctive 
a PE RSS, ke flavor of Grey Poupon creates exquisite sauces. Enhances . 
\ » sas F' succulent beef. Enriches salad dressings: It is. .. 
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a One of life's finer pleasures: 


AVERY BOARDMAN... 


The Finest in Sofas and Sofa Beds 





Interior Design by Martin Kuckly DP oo roa i ; lala Clee Toe mmm UIC 


IGN BLDG., 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 212-688-6611 
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Boca West. For the luxury lifestyle you so richly deserve. 


Boca West is perhaps the finest South Florida residential community Arvida—or 
any other company—has yet created. &# Not simply because of its brilliant homes 
and abundance of recreational opportunities. But also because of a unique quality 
that permeates all 1,436 acres of this vibrant place. & A quality that’s a rare mixture 
of luxury, nature and excellence. One that’s reflected in the elegant estates here. The 
exquisite townhomes. The richly appointed villas. Even inthe four 18-hole champion- 
ship golf courses, the 34 Har-Tru tennis courts and the 100 acres of lakes. A quality 
that indeed makes Boca West everything you could ask for in a luxurious style of life. 
Everything you so richly deserve. & $110,000 to $3 million. Contact Boca West 
located in Boca Raton, Florida, at 1 800 327-0137, in Florida, 1 800 432-0184. 
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BocaWest 


Arvida Realty Sales, Inc. 
Licensed Real Estate Brokers 
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TRAVEL NOTES: STANLEY TIGER 





WHEN AN ICONOCLASTIC ARCHITECT, Whose work draws 
heavily from a wide range of historical antecedents, meets 
a vintage city where the architecture is as nostalgic as it is 
au courant, the relationship is bound to be intriguing. 

To Chicago architect Stanley Tigerman, Vienna is 
cloaked in sublime mystery and laden with enchanting 
contrasts, which he discovered by immersing himself in 
the city’s pastiche of architectural styles. “Viennese ar- 
chitecture is diverse and idiosyncratic. Because it is so free 
and nonimitative, it is almost impossible to categorize it 
stylistically. You can’t put Vienna or its architecture in a 
box. It’s too eccentric, evocative and strange. And like all 
eccentric things, it tends to be very seductive,” he says. 

Exemplary of the current Viennese architectural scene’s 
eccentricity, according to Mr. Tigerman, is a contemporary 
bank building designed by Austrian architect Giinther 
Domenig. Like a giant space creature, the steel and glass 
structure looms threateningly over the street. “It looks like 
a stainless steel mouth ready to swallow you up,” notes 


RCE, NEW YORK 





ANGELO HORNAK/ART 
\y 
d 


Vienna, Severe and Sensuous 


Mr. Tigerman. The _building’s offbeat structural elements 
are as unusual as its appearance. It was fabricated in an 
extravagantly expensive manner, using monumentally 
scaled, customized sections of stainless steel and glass— 
materials usually employed in much smaller measures. 

In sharp contrast to the bank is the Konig von Ungarn, 
a small, tantalizingly detailed turn-of-the-century hotel 
that Mr. Tigerman discovered off the Karntnerstrasse, a 
main thoroughfare. “It’s a tiny old hotel with only about 
fifty rooms and a double-height atrium. It’s extremely 
beautiful in a subtle way.” Typical of the hotel’s ornamen- 
tal detailing are the classical wooden pilasters flanking the 
lobby windows on the main level. The refurbished pilas- 
ters are topped by miniature golden capitals that draw 
attention to the arched, mirrored and mullioned windows 
that wrap around the upper half of the lobby. 

In yet another dramatically different architectural vein 
is the Looshaus, “a paradigm of early modern architec- 
ture,” says Mr. Tigerman, “with Wrightian terraces and 
boxy forms. At the turn of the century, Adolf Loos was the 
architect who said that decoration is a crime—he’s one 
of the polemicists of modernist thought. His buildings are 
like the ones Howard Van Doren Shaw and Frank Lloyd 
Wright designed and built around Chicago, with double- 
hung windows mullioned at the top.” 

According to Mr. Tigerman, the diversity of Vienna’s 
architecture can be traced to the city’s ideological and cul- 
tural schizophrenia, an intermingling of Baroque excess 
and Teutonic austerity, rooted in the political and philo- 
sophical upheavals that are the country’s history. 

Architect Otto Wagner’s turn-of-the-century Karlsplatz 
station, one of the Stadtbahn railway stations he designed, 
is a fantasy of ornamental ironwork. On the other hand, 
a work from the 1930s, the Karl Marx Hof, is in a totally 
different architectural and ideological style. “It’s an apart- 
ment complex,” Stanley Tigerman explains, “based on the 
idea of a Roman house with an atrium. It creates a bridge- 
like separation from the city. All the units face inward and 
form their own environment with landscaped court- 
yards. Karl Elim designed it, and it housed workers and 
their families. It’s been famous in the history of the social- 


Impressed by the diversity of Vienna’s architecture, Chicago architect 
Stanley Tigerman noted styles ranging from ornate and romantic to 
spare and austere. LEFT: Otto Wagner’s Karlsplatz station, gilded and 
stenciled, is a turn-of-the-century creation that “celebrates the com- 
ings and goings of people—as well as the Industrial Revolution.” 
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Vienna, Severe and Sensuous 
continued from page 122 


ist movement. Now, of course, it’s all been gentrified.” 

The marked differences in the buildings of Vienna hold 
a special fascination for Mr. Tigerman, who thoroughly 
relishes their uniqueness and diversity. “Vienna was one 
of the centers of the Jugendstil movement around the turn 
of the century. Jugendstil is a strange amalgam, three or 
four times removed from any version of a particular style,” 
he says. ‘Therefore, in a way, it’s perhaps more original 
and creative because a great deal of transformation was 
involved. It’s freer and less normative. In short, it’s not 
immediately, perceivably imitative. 

“Otto Wagner and Josef Hoffmann, along with Josef 
Olbrich, worked in the Jugendstil style and formed a 
group called the Secessionists. Olbrich designed the Se- 
cession building of 1898, which predates Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s famous Unity Temple in Oak Park, Illinois by 
several years. It is more like Unity Temple than you could 
possibly believe, even though Wright always claimed he 
was never influenced by anyone.” 

Beyond architecture, Stanley Tigerman perceives a 
plethora of contradictory elements that contribute to Vien- 
na’s split personality. “I’m not a very place-oriented per- 
son, but style is an undeniable part of an architect’s life, 
and Vienna, if nothing else, is totally stylish,” he points 
out about this city noted for its rich visual feast. 

While much of the city’s style pivots around its offbeat 
architecture and its cultural offerings, particularly music, 
opera and theater, Stanley Tigerman believes that Vienna’s 
essence also relies heavily on myriad everyday stimuli that 
are sensory signals of the city’s spirit. “Vienna really is a 
pattern of people, a discreet pattern, but a memorable one. 
The women generally are very elegant and beautiful, with 
severely tailored suits, carefully trimmed hair, fedora hats 
and barely visible eyes. The men are mysterious-looking, 
with trenchcoats and sharply chiseled faces. They cluster 
in dark, heavily curtained cafes and crowded bars, drink- 
ing their schnapps with steins of beer.” 

BS! “ The scents of the city caught Mr. Tigerman’s attention, 

SONxe ——————_ too. “Vienna smells like strudel and chicken paprikas and 
very suggestive, expensive perfume. It smells mysterious, 
too, and it’s not at all orderly like Amsterdam. Vienna is 
earthy, but elegant. Things get more sensuous the closer 
you get to the Mediterranean, and Vienna is on the way.” 

Just outside Vienna, at a vineyard wine garden in 
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Stanley Tigerman, at one of Vienna’s outdoor cafés (top left), enjoyed 
the sights, sounds and scents of the city—and the stylishness of its 
people. The swelling form of a steel and glass bank (top right), by 
contemporary architect Giinther Domenig, can appear either ferocious 
or somewhat humorous, Mr. Tigerman observes. He finds the 
“mechanistic, metallic fagade’’ to be “quirky and quintessentially 
Viennese.” He compares Josef Olbrich’s Secession building (left) to 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s Unity Temple in Oak Park, Illinois (center), for 
their massiveness and their controlled decoration. “Both Viennese Ju- 
gendstil architects and American Prairie School designers were express- 
— ing a dissatisfaction with the ornate architecture of the past,” he says. 
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Vienna, Severe and Sensuous 
continued from page 126 





Top: The Karl Marx Hof, a famous housing project of the 1930s, “creates a series of Eden-like 
courtyards,” says Mr. Tigerman. ABOvE: Embodying the contrasts of Vienna, the modern Danube 
Tower—a television station and restaurant—looms behind Neo-Gothic police headquarters. 


Grinzing, Mr. Tigerman experienced 
a scene that paints a highly sentimen- 
tal picture of Vienna’s Baroque side. 
“The men were in lederhosen, the 
women in dirndls. They were all sit- 
ting at wooden tables, drinking wine 
and eating blood sausage. Some of the 
vines grew on wood trellises sup- 
ported by stone pillars that formed a 
kind of arbor you could walk under.” 

In a way, the picturesquely cos- 
tumed people in the wine garden set- 
ting struck Mr. Tigerman as an echo 


of the highly ornamental buildings 
profiled against the Viennese sky, 
alongside the many “reductive and 
strict’’ structures built since the 
turn of the century. “It was quite 
gemiitlich and romantic,” he recalls. 
“Almost kitsch, really. It was as if the 
vineyard—like parts of Vienna—was in 
a time warp. In essence, it was the apo- 
gee of Middle Europe. Slightly haunt- 
ing, With many dark undercurrents. A 
kind of subtlety on subtlety.”0 
—Nancy Adams 
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THROUGH YOUR DECORATOR, 
DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 





Whodunit? 


The decorator? 










That perennial mystery —the perfectly beauti- 
ful room that’s also perfectly livable—has been 
both simplified and compounded during the 
last hundred years by the multiplicity and 
variety of choices and of help available. 

When Frederick Schumacher came to New 
York from his native Paris in the 1880's to set 
up shop as a purveyor of the world’s finest fab- 
rics, decorating with a capital D was about 
to be born. (Many authorities give the actual 
birthdate as 1897 with the publication of The 
Decoration of Houses by novelist-to-be Edith 
Wharton and _ archi- 
tect Ogden Codman, 
Jr.) Up until then, the 
putting together of 
Halls, Parlors, Suites 
et al.; the choosing of 
colors and woods and 
marbles; the ordering 
= of rugs, textiles and 
wall coverings; even 
the placing of the bibe- 
) lots of the hour—all 
== this was, more often 
than not, considered 
an integral part of the 

i architect's job. Any list 
of great interior designers would, of necessity, 
have been a list of historic architects: 
Vitruvius, Palladio, Mansart, Le Vau, Inigo 
Jones, Robert Adam, Thomas Jefferson, 
Horta, Mackintosh, to name but a few. From 
the very start of civilization’s continuous 
search for the perfectly livable, perfectly beau- 
tiful room, architects had been the chief au- 
thors of significant interior styles. 

But now there was a whole new breed of 
professionals to help in the search. The 
Decorators—joined in a few years by the 
Interior Designers—were bringing new skills, 
new attitudes, new ideas to the home-making 
scene. Here they were, taste and vision at the 









Schumachers Illustrated Notes on 20th Century Taste. One of a series, 








The interior designer? 


The architect? 


ready, anxious to turn more and more rooms 
into better and better looking places. 

Were the architects out? Relegated to ivory 
towers, blue prints and strictly architectural 
matters? Well, as in many good mysteries, 
the plot didn't develop quite as you might 
expect. For lo! here it is, several generations 
into the Decorator-and-Interior Designer Era, 
and who's shoving furniture around? who's 
designing chairs and tables and tea sets 
that museums are gobbling up and that 
homemakers are dreaming about? who's 
decreeing purple and pink and peach? You’re 
right. Architects. 

Take the living room and gallery-hall shown 
here. The Manhattan architectural firm 
Phillips Janson Group, Inc. were called in to 
carve rooms and define spaces in a typically 
cavernous New York loft. They also turned 
their hands to the interior, coming up with a 
cozy elegance perfectly in tune with their 
own architectural solutions. The handsome 
Caucasian-type wool rug with its appealingly 
geometric motif and its rare tan-and-gold 
coloring, a limited edition imported by 
Schumacher from Rumania, suggests an 
architectural sensibility. Perhaps the only 
other clues to the fact that the room was 
“done” by architects are the restrained color 
palette, the sensitivity to in-room sightlines 
and such “architectural” touches as the 
framed blueprint above the 1929 classic 
chair by the illustrious architect Eliel 
Saarinen. The chair, shown in close-up 
at nght, is upholstered in Timberton, a 
Schumacher flame-stitch jacquard. Other 
fabrics in the room cover the whole gamut of 
fibers from traditional silk, wool, and cotton to 
the twentieth century man-made wonders of 
100% DUPONT DACRON® polyester (elegant 
yet hardy Chatfield and Samarra cover the 
sofa and floor cushions). 

The design criteria and the decorating 
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axioms as used in 
this room are, of 
course, part of the 
present-day vocab- 
ulary employed by 
designers and dec- 


orators—as well as 

by architects. In 

short, you can't re- 

ally tell who “did” a 

room by just look- 

ing. Or even by just listening. Would you have 
guessed this was ultra-chic decorator Billy 
Baldwin speaking out? “We're talking about a 
place people live in, surrounded by things they 
like and that make them comfortable. It’s as 
simple as that.” Or that this sort of summing up 
would have come from the august Frank Lloyd 
Wright? “Weall know the feeling we have when 
we are well-dressed: we like the consciousness 
that results from it; it affects our conduct... you 
should have the same feeling regarding the 
home you live in.” 

With all the multiplicity of decorating solu- 
tions available in the world today, the absolute 
singularity of the collections and showrooms 
of E Schumacher is of daily importance to 
architects, designers and all searchers for the 
beautiful, livable room. The range of the 
Schumacher selections is encyclopedic. From 
Schumacher'’s own custom-order mill, as well 
as from all the celebrated looms of the world, 
comes an amazing repertoire of design solu- 
tions—stripes, florals, solids, you name it—for 
every interior from the most classic to the most 
contemporary. 

Whichis why, finding the nght print, discov- 
ering the ideal wallcovering, unfurling the 
special rug or carpet—all approach certainty 
here. No matter what the decorating question 
—for architects, decorators, interior desig 
—the answer, for almost a hundred years has 


been, “Surely, Schumach 








“IT’S A FANTASY Of New York,” says 
Steve Chase. “A dreamscape, if you 
will. An interior that is meant to re- 
flect all the images of glamour and 
seductiveness the word ‘Manhattan’ 
brings to mind.” He is talking about 
the tour de force he has assembled, 
with architect Michael Mahaffey, 
high in the Trump Tower. 

As an interior designer, Steve 
Chase has always been responsive to 
the immediate environment of his 
projects. ‘Since so much of my work 
has been on the West Coast, I’ve natu- 
rally chosen a cool, rather spare aes- 
thetic, because that’s what tends to 
work out there. So when I heard that 
this apartment was more than fifty 
floors above Fifth Avenue, I got very 
excited. Remember, around Palm 
Springs you're generally not allowed 
to go above two stories!” 

Clearly, altitude demanded atti- 
tude, and Mr. Chase began to think 
about both. “Urban luxury to me is 
glitter, polish and splendid materials. 
It is also a sense of bravado, of daring. 
Luckily, my clients were of the same 
frame of mind. They’re from the 
Midwest, and when they visit New 
York they want to suspend disbelief 
for a while and look at the world 
reflected in peach-tinted mirrors.” 

Mirrored ceilings, in fact, are one 
of several devices Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Mahaffey have used to disguise the 
fact that although the building’s 


Glowing Reflections 
The Polish of Luxury in New York's Trump Tower 


views and location are superb, the 
room proportions are conventional. 
Polished brass, travertine and gleam- 
ing ostrich-stamped leather paneling 
all add to the impression of being in- 
side a gigantic jewel case; at night, 
the sparkle becomes even more ani- 
mated with the surreal addition of 
traffic lights far below on the Avenue. 

On closer examination, however, it 
becomes apparent that Steve Chase 
has exerted a measure of control. “Su- 
perbness of finish can cloy,” he cau- 
tions, “unless there’s a real toughness 
underneath. You have to know ex- 
actly how far to go. True luxe re- 
quires a certain measure of austerity. 
You might say extravagant materials 
are quite demanding. They need to be 
lived up to. I think it’s significant 
that my clients only use the apart- 
ment part of the year. I wouldn’t 
have given them this point of view 
had they intended to make New 
York their permanent base.” 

There is no doubt that once having 
committed himself to this approach, 
Steve Chase carried it out with tre- 
mendous confidence and skill. Begin- 
ning with the high-wire act of the 
living room, the visitor is regaled 
with a full panoply of dramatic ef- 
fects in both lighting and materials. 
Continuing through to the more sub- 
tle and intimate—though still sump- 
tuous—bedrooms, it is clear Steve 
Chase never permits a loss of control. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY STEVE CHASE 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


The blaze, color and energy of the 
rooms are ever present, generating a 
strong feeling of warmth. “I’ve re- 
ferred to the apartment as ‘those 
Turkish rooms,’ because I find them 
wildly exotic in many ways,” Steve 
Chase says. Certainly, the richness 
and density of his design is undeni- 
able. “I think my clients and I saw 
this apartment as a wonderful holi- 





day. A chance to play at many things. 
And for me, it was a chance to do 
something completely different, 
something unabashedly theatrical, 
yet at the same time to be true to my- 
self as a designer—which ultimately 
means never to do any work that 
isn’t appropriate.” 

And that is probably the most sin- 
gular thing about the apartment. In 
spite of its deliberate exaggerations, 
it is exhilaratingly appropriate. 0 





With reflective surfaces prevailing, double vision becomes an eminently positive trait in a Trump Tower apartment. ABOvE: Designer of 

this urban fantasy, Steve Chase relishes the environment he’s created. OPPOSITE AND FOLLOWING PAGES: In the living room, a geometric theme is 
asserted through patterned velvet upholstery,.travertine flooring, and wall tiles of ostrich-stamped leather. Upholstery fabrics from Clarence House; 
silk-clad pouf from Vermillion. The painting is by Thomas Hart Benton; bronze sculpture by Buck Mc Cain. A “crushed glass” table in the 
dining area sparkles beneath crystal stemware from Baccarat and dinnerware by Royal Crown Derby; the Regency-style armchairs are 

by J. Robert Scott. In the bedroom, wallpaper of simulated mica sustains the impression of shimmering luxury. Carpeting by Stark. 
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Of Heart and Hamad 


Laughlin and Jennifer Phillips's Georgetoton Residence 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE CURTIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


JENNIFER PHILLIPS is something of the 
scholarly rebel, always capable of see- 
ing another side to whatever is the 
conventional wisdom of the moment, 
and that is important. Had she been 
of another sort, she might have left 
what used to be Janet Auchincloss’s 
house as thoroughly Georgianized as 
she found it. But she didn’t. 

She could see that the handsome 
old Georgetown house had started 
life Victorian, and while neither she 
nor Laughlin Phillips, her husband, 
was especially enamored of things 
wantonly Victorian, they did admire 
the furnishings created during the 
later Arts and Crafts Movement, the 
revolt against tasteless overmechani- 
zation that came in the years before 
World War I. That movement, which 
began in England, sought to reestab- 
lish individuality, workmanship and 
quality in the crafts. It glorified hand- 
work, led to the familiar Mission 
style and served as the intellectual 
backdrop against which Bauhaus and 
Scandinavian modern developed. 
“Space in every room of this house is 
consciously devoted to the Arts and 
Crafts Movement,” Mr. Phillips said. 

And, of course, he knows whereof 
he speaks. His father, the late Duncan 
Phillips, was the collector who, un- 
aided by dealer or adviser, assembled 
Washington's critically acclaimed 
Phillips Collection. Though superfi- 
cially the life of Duncan Phillips ap- 
peared to conform to the stuffy 
Victorian mores of his day, his friend 
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Joseph Alsop has said that he man- 


aged to escape society’s oppressive 
preoccupation with gentility, “the 
curse of artistic and intellectual life.” 
Instead, the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
heir exercised “a superb, exacting and 
demanding eye.” And since both the 
collection, which Laughlin Phillips 
now directs, and the house’s unusual 
interiors are knowing departures, 
they are accidentally interrelated, 
each one an extension of the other. 

One uses the word “accidentally” 
advisedly. Mrs. Phillips first encoun- 
tered sturdy mantels, handcarved 
oak, and delicate, underelaborated 
tables as a child in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Later she became a student of 
the period, and a collector. “Look,” 
she said in that straightforward way 
of hers, “the movement had its roots 
in radical politics; it was a reaction 
against working conditions under 
which furniture was being made. The 
craftsmen didn’t depart much in de- 
sign. They did the refining later.” 

She thinks of the reformers as the 
flower children of their day. “They 
even experimented with drugs,” she 
said. ‘They wanted to live among 
beautiful things. It was a romantic 
notion. But the movement failed. The 
pieces were too expensive.” 

The Phillipses have been married 
for nine years. Between them, they 
have seven children from previous 
marriages, two dogs and a cat. Besides 
lots of space, they needed private ref- 
uges and a place to entertain. They 


don’t like buffets, which meant — 
knocking out part of a wall so the li- — 
brary as well as the dining room 
could be used for big seated dinners. 
He, a former Foreign Service offi- 
cer, and she, a politically savvy ob- 
server, know the big-party huddles 
into which Washington’s high and 
mighty inevitably dive for insider 
discussions of what's really going on 
in the government. The furniture ar- 
rangement has taken such needs into 
account—both in the drawing room, 
where parties gather for cocktails, 


and again in the garden room, with ~ 


its flowered chintz sofas, paintings, 
simple pottery, and chairs so ele- 
gantly refined they could have béen 
used by ancient Chinese scholars. 

Despite the high-style formality, 
there’s nothing la-di-da about the 
Phillipses or their house. They put 
the television, the exercise equipment 
and a well-stocked refrigerator in a 
large upstairs room, and it is there 
that Mr. Phillips may be found at 
day’s end, often in jeans. 

Yet the house is studded with star 
turns, not the least of which is the 
specially designed dining table. Intar- 
sia roses echo carvings on the mantel- 
piece and on the Philadelphia chairs. 
The dining room rug is Chinese. The 
light fixtures are Prairie School— 
shining, homegrown examples of 
Arts and Crafts values. “When I saw 
them,” Jennifer Phillips said, “it was 
like Proust and his madeleines. I 
knew I was home.” 0 


opposite: Laughlin and Jennifer Phillips have incorporated their abiding interest in the 


English and American Arts and Crafts Movement into almost every room of their Victorian house 


in Washington, D.C. To unify the exterior of the house, architect George E. Hartman opened the 
rear facade to the south garden with a series of French doors. He added the wide columned 
arbor to shade the rooms facing the garden, eliminating the need for draperies. 
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PRECEDING PAGES AND TOP: Interior designer John 
Peters Irelan has let flowered fabrics bloom in the 
garden room. Damask for the club chair is from Lee 
Jofa; loveseat is covered in Cowtan & Tout chintz. 
Ebonized oak and cane chairs, designed in 1896 by 
David Kendall for the Phoenix Furniture Com pany, 
surround a gateleg American Arts and Crafts table. 
The painting, Ingleside II, is by Richard Diebenkorn. 
RIGHT AND ABOVE: The music room is an el 
ment in late-19th-century furnishings. The American 
Aesthetic Movement is represented by an eboniz 


gant state- 


ed 
cherry sideboard; English scoop-back papier-maché 


chairs are covered in Stroheim & Romann fabric 
The painting above the mantel is by Alfred Maur 


one to the left of the door, by Hobson Pittman 
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OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: The library strongly reflects Jennifer and Laughlin Phillips’s taste for furniture in the 
American Arts and Crafts style. They have collected such pieces as the Gustav Stickley side chairs, and a 
pair of Prairie School armchairs—attributed to George Maher—under the guidance of consultant Robert Edwards, 
who helped them in selecting the Arts and Crafts furniture for the house. Several examples of American art 
pottery, including vases and lamps from Rookwood, Fulper and Van Briggle kilns, are also represented. The 
painting, Still Life with Blue Bench, is by Marsden Hartley. Sofa is covered in Jack Lenor Larsen velvet. 
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Opposite: In the dining room, the straightforward craftsmanship of the American Aesthetic Movement is evident in 
the cherrywood mantel, circa 1880. “Robert Edwards designed the inlaid border of the dining table, made by Jay Hafner and 
Dennis Zauner, to complement the suite of LeJambre chairs,” says Mrs. Phillips. The landscape is by Gifford Beal. above: A faux- 
bamboo and curly-maple desk and rocking chair, both circa 1880, intensify the Victorian charm of the guest room. As she has 

_ done elsewhere, Mrs. Phillips has incorporated decorative objects from the Arts and Crafts Movement—in this case a desk 
lamp and spiral candlestick by W. A. S. Benson and a table lamp by Weller Pottery Company. Damask from Lee Jofa. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 


Robert Joftrey 


TEXT BY JOHN GRUEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHRIS CALLIS 





“T would like my house to be like dance itself—unexpected, 
unpredictable,” says Robert Joffrey. Whether putting together the 
repertoire of his company or a wall arrangement in his home, the 

artistic director of the Joffrey Ballet brings to his work a range, 
versatility and theatrical flair that have become synonymous with the 
company’s name. ABOVE: Suspended in arabesque, a dancer is carefully 
scrutinized by associate director Gerald Arpino (right) and Robert 
Joffrey, who says, “At the studio, everything must be pure and spare. 
Nothing must take away from your concentration on the work at hand. 
When I return home, however, I like to be surrounded by things I 
enjoy, things that hold special meaning for me.” RIGHT: In the living 
room of Mr. Joffrey’s and Mr. Arpino’s Greenwich Village duplex, 
objects run the gamut from Chinese scrolls to Indian carvings, 

from timeless portraits to contemporary costume sketches. 











Within the trove of treasures that crowd the Joffrey /Arpino home, each object has a 
story to tell, a memory to rekindle. Lert: Many objects were finds collected during travels, 
such as the Buddhas to Mr. Joffrey’s right in the living room. tor: Other cherished me- 
mentos include gifts from friends—here, toe shoe-shaped cookies capture the wistful gaze of 
a cherub cutout. Above: In the dining room, an antique brass scale prompts reminiscences 

* of a tour to Lisbon in 1962. “I bought the scale at a market for $50,” says Robert Joffrey. 
“When I told the company the street vendor said he would mail it to me, they all laughed 
at my naiveté. I had the last laugh, however, when I received it six months later!” 





IT WOULD BE no exaggeration to 
suggest that Robert Joffrey, artistic 
director of the Joffrey Ballet, isa man 
possessed by dance. Something of a 
latter-day Diaghilev, Mr. Joffrey, like 
the great Russian ballet impresario, is 
a visionary and a perfectionist. 

For the past twenty-eight years, 
the Joffrey Ballet has stood for the 
preservation of twentieth-century 
masterworks and the presentation of 
startling new choreographic con- 
cepts. Together with his long-time 
friend and associate, Gerald Arpino, 
the company’s associate director and 
its resident choreographer, Robert 
Joffrey has upheld the highest stan- 
dards of classical and contemporary 
dance, and given audiences through- 
out the world a sampling of what is 
one of the most varied repertoires 
ever assembled and presented by an 
American ballet company. 

The home Robert Joffrey shares 
with Gerald Arpino in a Greenwich 
Village duplex is nothing if not a 
moving testament to their great love 
of dance. There is no corner of this 
spacious residence that is not some- 
how a tribute to the art form—it is a 
riotous assemblage of books, objects, 
paintings, sculptures, photographs, 
posters and other dance memorabilia, 
all displayed with concern for senti- 
mental or historical value. 

“T’ve always been extremely visual, 
and I’ve always loved to collect,” says 
Robert Joffrey. “I like living with 
things that mean something to me, 
whether it’s a gift from a friend or 
something I’ve brought back from a 
tour. It’s been almost thirty years that 
the Joffrey Ballet has been touring, so 
you can imagine how many things 
we've collected. We've been to the So- 
viet Union twice. We’ve played Syria, 
Lebanon, Portugal, Austria, India, 
Afghanistan and Great Britain, as well 
as forty-nine states in America. Each 


object reminds me of the culture and 
feeling of a particular place.” . 

Despite the great visual confluence 
of ballet material, the atmosphere 
in the duplex is one of surprising 
serenity. All is in its place. There is 
no confusion. Mr. Joffrey’s bedroom, 
for example, could be called a study 
in horror vacui. The walls are packed 
with paintings, drawings and post- 
ers. Shelves are crammed with ballet 
bibelots, with photographs large and 
small, with precious carvings and 
souvenirs of every description. This 
density forms a richness of color, tex- 
ture and pattern that transforms the 
entire room into its own work of 
art—a monumental collage. 

“My home is my sanctuary,” Rob- 
ert Joffrey maintains. “It’s calming. 
It’s quiet. Lights are kept dim. I am in 
another world. When I’m in the stu- 
dio, working with my dancers, I am 
surrounded by people, by lots of 
sound. The music is going. There’s a 
hum and a din that never stops. 

“But at home, all is peace. I work 
quietly at my desk. I read. I dream up 
new projects for the company. Some- 
times Ill just walk around the rooms 
and look at things ... the glass ash- 
tray given to me by Ulanova in Rus- 
sia, the rare photograph of Pavlova 
given to me by my first ballet teacher, 
Mary Ann Wells. I'll leaf through a 
rare 1913 edition of drawings by 
Léon Bakst, reread a framed letter 
written by Erik Satie, or gaze at a 
photograph of the Joffrey Ballet 
taken in 1956, when it consisted of 
only six dancers! I get very emotional 
looking at these possessions, because 
they have shaped and formed my 
life. It’s a landscape of the emotions.” 

He reflects, “Ever since I was a boy 
of eleven in Seattle, I have wanted to 
run a ballet company. I remember 
envisioning my first production of 
The Sleeping Beauty, in which every 


great ballerina of the day would be 
dancing—Ulanova, Fonteyn, Alonso, 
Chauviré. And of course Toscanini 
would conduct! I always dreamed of 
putting things together, of making 
something work, of creating some 
form of grand illusion. 

“Well, the Joffrey Ballet has made 


~. that dream a reality. To me, dance is 


freedom. When I see a dance perfor- 
mance where everything works, it’s 
magical. When the music and the 
lights and the décor and the quality 
of the dancing are at one, it’s other- 
worldly. And when you can move an 
audience to respond, then you feel 
you've really contributed some- 
thing.” He adds, ‘The dance de- 
mands continual renewal, a continual 
striving for perfection.” 

The wealth of personal history rep- - 
resented within Robert Joffrey’s | 
home finds a counterpart in the ' 
neighborhood’s rich artistic heritage. . 
Both Robert Joffrey and Gerald | 
Arpino underscore the importance of © 
this spirit of place, noting that Mark | 
Twain had lived in the area, Eu- 
gene O'Neill practically next door. | 
They say they built their company 
from a Greenwich Village point of 
view, imbued with its poetry, drama 
and romance. And that is the ambi- 


ence of the Joffrey Ballet.O 





ABOVE: Like the pages of a monumental scrapbook, stairway walls recreate the history of the Joffrey 
Ballet, and pay tribute to key figures in dance who have inspired the directors. RIGHT: A portion of the 
stairwell features a drawing of Nijinsky in Scheherazade (top left) and photographs of: Anna Pavlova 
(top center); Gerald Arpino in Umpateedle, 1954 (center); Robert Joffrey’s Gamelan, performed in 
Leningrad in 1963 (center right); and the original troupe of Joffrey dancers, 1956 (lower left). 
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“T always 

dreamed of putting 

things together, of 

creating some form of 
grand illusion.” 
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rop: When able to escape the demands of an international touring schedule, bicoastal 
living and perpetual studio work, Robert Joffrey seeks the refuge of home—a place he 
finds “nourishing ... where we come to collect ourselves.” Ata table in his bedroom, he 
spends quiet moments researching ballets, planning programs and dreaming. ABOVE: “It’s 
said that the Joffrey Ballet has an eclectic repertoire,” comments the director. “That's 


because I have appetite for lots of things—things that speak for themselves and have a 
look to them ” Vying for center stage in a corner of the study: an African dance mask, a 
Victorian doll and a hobo-art tower, among many other objects. RIGHT: Clustered on 
bookshelves in his bedroom are a steel engraving of classical dancers, photographs of 


Nureyev and Nijinsky, a brass traveling icon and early books on Russian ballet. 
5 & j 








Gardens: 
In the Royal Domain 


Lord Drogheda '’s Tranquil Windsor Landscape 


TEXT BY GEORGE PLUMPTRE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





HIDDEN IN A CORNER Of Windsor Great 
Park, enclosed by stretches of oak for- 
est unchanged for centuries, Parkside 
House and the garden the earl of 
Drogheda has created evoke a feeling 
of seclusion and permanence. The 
garden, secure in its sylvan setting, 
surrounds and embraces the white- 
painted Regency house. 

Like all residences in the royal 


domain of Windsor Great Park, Park- 
side House is owned by the Crown 
Estate Commissioners. In 1947, when 
Lord Drogheda acquired the lease, 
there was very little garden to build 
on. “A few lovely mature trees, such 
as the cedar of Lebanon and the holm 
oak, a tall clipped holly hedge and 
the circular pool at the far end of the 
garden, otherwise a pretty good 


To a garden he considered something 

of a “wilderness” in the beginning, the earl 
of Drogheda has brought an air of casual 
elegance. OPPOSITE ABOVE: Venerable oaks lend 
strength to a landscape softened by masses of 
flowering shrubs. opposite BELOW: The south 
facade of Parkside House, in Windsor Great 
Park, is draped with wisteria. ABOVE: An air 
of mystery lends enchantment to the garden 
as cascading wisteria creates a cave oi shad- 
ows. Roses and hypericum crowd the en- 
trance, and drifts of snow-in-summer 

light the foreground planting. 








wilderness,” is the way he recalls it. 

Although Lord Drogheda describes 
his early work as “really terribly ama- 
teur, a series of experiments, mistakes 


and changes,” the garden steadily 
developed into a soothing haven of 
unobtrusive design and soft colors, 
providing the perfect escape from the 
rigors of a busy life in London. 

The earl and countess of Drogheda 
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share a lifelong appreciation of, and 
involvement in, the arts. He was for 
many years chairman of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, and 
his garden reveals the keen eye and 
sensitive hand of a lover of art. Lady 
Drogheda was a concert pianist, and 
is often to be found on weekends at 
the piano in the drawing room. The 
room looks onto the garden, and, as 


her husband says, “You cannot imag- 
ine anything more restful than prun- 
ing roses or planting a new shrub to 
the sound of Mozart or Chopin drift- 
ing over from the house.” 

Lord and Lady Drogheda can 
spend only a limited amount of time 
at Parkside House—usually weekend 
visits—and this has influenced the 
design and planting. While he says 


that “this is not a garden of novel- 
ties or rarities,” there are a number 
of horticultural surprises, among 
them the superb white abutilons that 
highlight a border near the pool. All 
of these derived from one original 
plant, for the earl is an enthusiastic 
propagator, both for himself and for 
his gardening friends. 

In the springtime, a succession of 


snowdrops, crocuses and daffodils col- 
ors the stretch of unmown grass along 
one side of the garden. Later, azaleas, 
magnolias and camellias lead into the 
midsummer months, when lilacs, 
philadelphus, old-fashioned roses, 
wisteria and clematis provide a pot- 


. pourri of scent and flower. Autumn 


is the time for the brilliant foliage 
of maples and the vivid scarlet oak. 


opposite: The lawn is a stage for starry 
daffodils trooping past a blossom-laden 
magnolia. Here Lord Drogheda has planted 
with an eye to varying levels: from low-grow- 
ing scillas in the foreground to cherry trees in 
the center, and taller deciduous trees in the 
background. above: Against a wall of mel- 
lowed brick, roses contrast with the sprawl- 
ing abundance of a pastel mix of blooms. 





Carefully avoiding any rigid for- 
mality, Lord Drogheda has divided 
the garden into areas of differing size 
and character. “Certainly I have not 
aspired to create any of those so fash- 
ionable ‘rooms,’ as fol 
Hidcote or Sissinghurst, 
out, “but the garden askea ‘or some 
sort of structure.” Paths lead through 


nstance at 
he points 


openings in hedges of clipped holly 


(ao Bi 


and yew, giving a flowing unity. The 
hedges, combined with surrounding 
trees, add the element of height Lord 
Drogheda considers necessary to 
counteract the generally flat terrain. 
At the same time, they provide a hint 
of secrecy and expectation. 

Lord Drogheda delights in com- 
bining varieties of plants. “This can 
lead to what you might call territori- 


A 


al disputes,” he says, looking with 
amusement at an old apple tree strug- 
gling to hold its own against an 
invading rose vine. “On the whole, 
however, they become peaceful 
neighbors, and the combined effect is 
an exuberant richness I find delight- 
ful.” Clinging to the walls of the 
house are climbing roses, clematis 
and wisteria. Particularly effective 





is the combination of a mass of pur- 
ple and white wisteria, flowering 
close to a tall yellow laburnum tree, 
followed by a cascade of roses. 

For Lord Drogheda, gardening is as 
much about creating an atmosphere 
as about growing things. The atmo- 
sphere here is a nostalgic one, in- 
stilled over many years and most 
evident on a summer evening when 
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moonlight plays on a medley of color 
and the air is full of scent. The har- 


mony between the abundance of 
flowering plants in the various bor- 
ders, the areas of open land, of trees 
and grass, ensures that nowhere is 
there an effect of crowding. Rather, 
there is a feeling of understatement, 
as refreshing and as traditionally 
English as the garden itself. 


opposite: Meadow and woodland blend in 

a springtime idyll of shadow and sunshine. 
Daffodils throng the bases of oak trees. “It 
was important to plan the garden to suit its 
overall size of roughly two acres,” Lord 
Drogheda points out. Above: In contrast with 
the varying greens of cedar of Lebanon, 
Cupressus and evergreen oak, lilacs and tow- 
ering sprays of wisteria catch the sun. 





WITH HIS ONE-WAY, button-down 
badinage in the sixties, he turned the 
telephone into stand-up comedy’s 
most effective post-vaudeville prop. 
In the seventies, as television’s com- 
forting Chicago psychologist Dr. Bob 
Hartley, he treated an assortment of 
entertainingly troubled types, in the 
process treating us all to weekly pop- 
cultural sessions known as situation 
comedy. Now, in the eighties, he’s 
back in a new series playing a writer 
of how-to manuals who gets a lot of 
hands-on experience when he be- 
comes the proprietor of a Vermont inn. 
But it’s only the real Bob Newhart 
who could write the book on how 
to stay at the top of prime time. 

“The inn that we used as the proto- 
type for the one on my show was 
owned by some doctor who’d bought 
it to get out of the rat race,” Bob 
Newhart says. “After an awful lot of 
appliance breakdowns he sold it, 
then wrote an article in a medical 
journal titled ‘Bob Newhart Can 
Have the Inn.’ I have a feeling he 
took a loss on the house. 

“And I know how he feels, since 
I’m one of the few people ever to lose 
money in Beverly Hills real es- 
tate. I bought a house for $125,000, 
then looked at it, saw what had to 
be done and sold it for $112,000.” 

The house where Bob Newhart 
lives today, with his high-spirited 
wife of twenty-two years and their 
four children, is set on a hillside 
in Bel-Air. “It was built by Gerald 
R. Colcord in 1930, and it’s the only 
Brittany-style house that we know of 
in this area,” Ginnie Newhart says. 

The Newhart place is so fairytale- 
cozy that their good friend Don 
Rickles, looking up at its gabled fa- 


cade, once quipped, “Where are the 
dwarfs? Where’s Snow White?” They 
remain to be seen, but visible amid 
the masses of plants that line the 
driveway are bicycles, lawn equip- 
ment and a sign that reads “ARMED 
DOG.” “I had it made to order at a 
hardware store,” Bob Newhart ex- 
plains. “You'd be amazed how many 
people don’t even notice it. I mean, 
around here they’re so conditioned to 
signs like ‘ATTACK DOG’ and 
‘ARMED GUARD ON DUTY.’ I just 
put the two together.” 

The house the “armed dog” guards 
(There is a German shepherd inside, 
but he’s unarmed. Will he bite? “If he 


were going to, he would have,” Bob 
Newhart points out) has been ex- 
panded over the years to accommo- 
date the demands of a growing 


OpPposirE: Television star Bob Newhart and 
his wife, Ginnie, have lived in their Bel-Air 
home for many years, redecorating as their 

family and needs have changed. “About a 

year and a half ago, I decided I wanted a 
different look for the house,” recalls Ginnie 
Newhart. “I wanted that New York, white, 
uncluttered feeling. What I wanted to do was 
clean everything out and simplify our lives.” 
To effect the transformation, the Newharts 
asked Phyllis Rowen Sugarman, who had 
worked with them before, to update the 
interiors. BELOW: The country French arch- 
itectural style of the house is carried in- 

side to the slate-floored entrance hall. 





New Routines for an Old Favorite 
Bob and Ginnie Newhart's Convivial Bel-Air Home 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY PHYLLIS ROWEN SUGARMAN, ISID 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 














LEFT: Rarely used before, the redecorated living room now has a less formal, 
more inviting look. An 18th-century tapestry found in London has become the 
focal point in the monochromatic décor; pillows covered in tapestry fragments 
echo the larger weaving. Tor: By expanding a former alcove in the dining room 

into a deep bay, Mrs. Sugarman was able to add a small table for intimate meals. 
The diamond pattern of the leaded-glass panes is repeated in Portuguese needle- 
point rugs from Stark. aBove: Ceiling beams, paneled walls and a rough-textured 
carpet give the den its gracious yet casual mood. Apothecary chests are in- 
corporated into a bar at one end of the room. Wool fabric from Donghia 

Textiles covers the J. Robert Scott sofa, an armchair and a footstool. 
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family. Breakfast, dining and his- 
and-her dressing rooms were en- 
larged; an office complex, guest wing 
and cabana were built; and a garden 
room and playroom have just been 
completed. “My hairdresser says the 
house has stretch marks, it’s been en- 
larged so many times,” Ginnie 
Newhart laughs. Her husband adds, 
“TI thought for a while there that I’d 
married that heiress to the Winches- 
ter rifle fortune, the one who was in- 
fluenced by a spiritualist who guar- 
anteed her life for as long as she 
kept building. But the only place left 
to go on this property now is to canti- 
lever over Sunset Boulevard.” 

Ginnie Newhart, working on the 
home then, as she does now, in 
collaboration with designer Phyllis 
Rowen Sugarman, had originally 
decorated with colorful prints for 
an English- and French-influenced 
country look. The living room was 
formal, the den stuffed with Bob 
Newhart memorabilia, including his 
Peabody Award, two gold records, 
three Grammys, and the Sword of 


Loyola awarded him by his alma ma- 
ter. Today the house is streamlined 
and clutter-free. “We focused in, ed- 
ited out, stripped down and spruced 
up,” says Phyllis Sugarman. “The 
house is as delightfully low-key as 
Bob himself, and that quality is, of 
course, what makes him the most 
enduring comedian on TV.” 

“When this house is organized,” 
Ginnie Newhart reflects, “it gives us 
a strength. Buddy Hackett, who in- 
troduced Bob and me to each other, 
likes everything neat and perfect, too. 
Rickles and Jan Murray, the same 
thing. And Jack Carter loves buying 
homes and fixing them up.” 

Bob Newhart contends, “I guess 
there’s a stability that we all require, 
because so much of a comedian’s 
early life is spent in motel rooms, 
working clubs. Also, when I was 
growing up near Chicago, we never 
lived in a house, just apartments, so a 
house is really important to me.” Bob 
Newhart’s Chicago roots do crop up 
in his Bel-Air home. “I insisted on 

continued on page 238 





Lert: “I’m one of the great pack rats of all time,” observes Bob Newhart. “I hate to 

throw anything away, and Ginnie is constantly saying, “You've got to do something 

about your office.’ ” Surrounded by memorabilia, awards and a collection of telephones that 

recall his most famous routine, the comedian is often at his desk, immersed in the serious 
business of comedy writing. ABOvE: The garden and pool terrace, both designed by 
Edward F. Warde, are enveloped by wings of the Brittany-style Newhart house 
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Grand Concepts in Design 


Delineating Furniture and Ornament 





PITY THE FATE of poor George Hepple- 
white, who died in 1786 before he 
tasted—or might have tasted—the 
full sweetness of fame. George per- 
ished, and his widow Alice subse- 
quently published. Under the name 
A. Hepplewhite & Co., she brought 
forth in 1788 the Cabinet-Maker and 
Upholsterer’s Guide, a classic work in a 
Neo-Classical world. 

Hepplewhite was launched into 
immortality as an enchanted century 
neared its apogee. England and 
France had surpassed all but each 





TEXT BY JAMES S. WAMSLEY 


opposite: Design for a Sconce, French, 
late 18th century. Pen and ink with wash on 
paper; 23%” x 17%”. Shading softens the crisp 
contours of a Neo-Classical design. Jacques 
Kugel, Paris. asove: Design for a Couch and 
Table, Thierry Family, German, 19th century. 
Pencil and watercolor on paper; 642” x 10%”. 
This family of architects also excelled as 
drawing masters, court painters and furniture 
designers. Fagade Gallery, New York. 





other in decorative talent. Not that 
Italy had been resting. More than a 
hundred years earlier, the peninsula’s 
designers had routed the rather se- 


vere Renaissance classicism of Palla- 


dio for a rich, sometimes flamboyant 
Baroque. Bologna was the leader of 
seventeenth-century draftsmanship, 
although the drawings of Florence 
were noted for a delicate vitality. 
With the reign of Louis XIV, deco- 
rative design leadership passed to 
France. The Sun King’s artistic direc- 
tor, Charles Le Brun, had by 1680 cre- 
ated brilliant late Baroque themes for 
royal furnishings. Painter, design- 
er and architect, Le Brun for more 
than twenty years dictated the deco- 
rative taste of France. Louis may have 
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1. Design for an Urn and Pedestal, Anglo-Italian School, circa 1780. Pen and ink with watercolor on paper; 14” x 10%". 
Clarendon Gallery Ltd., London. 2. Design for a Ewer, Florentine School, circa 1660. Ink on paper; 15” x 9%”. Eyre & Hobhouse 
Ltd., London. 3. Design for a Desk for Prince von F lirstenberg, Thierry Family, German, 19th century. Pencil and watercolor on paper; 
7” x 5%", Fagade Gallery, New York. 4. Design for a Pair of Torchéres, French School, late 19th century. Pen and ink on tracing paper; 
18%" x 14”. Clarendon Gallery Ltd., London. 5. Design for a Pair of Console Tables, Francois de Cuvilliés the Younger, 
German, ¢:rca 1760. Pen and ink with watercolor on paper; 16%” x 10%”. Eyre & Hobhouse Ltd., London. 
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Design for a Desk, Jeanselme Workshop, French, early 19th 
century. Pencil’and watercolor on paper; 15” x 21”. An ormolu- 
mounted desk of amboyna wood is embellished with porcelain 

plaques that imitate Wedgwood. Galerie Camoin, Paris. 


been the state, but Le Brun was the 
style. He embodied, on a heroic scale, 
the aesthetic postures of a time when 
artists had to advance their careers 
by pleasing royalty, aristocrats or 
wealthy merchants. He worked in a 
dramatically pictorial style, favoring 
monochromatic drawings of brown 
ink and wash, rather than color, 
which he linked to irrationality. 

A Protestant refugee carried the 
gospel of Le Brun and company 
across the English Channel. Daniel 
Marot, a Huguenot skilled in Baroque 
architecture, engraving and furniture 
design, left Paris when Louis XIV 
revoked the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
and emigrated to Holland as “de- 
signer general” to William of Orange, 
soon to be king of England. Marot 
followed William to Britain, where 
the designer dominated furniture 
fashions with his published styles. 
Working with pen and brown ink, 
as well as watercolor and engraving, 
Marot drew with exceptional refine- 
ment and inventiveness. 

But Baroque expired, majestically, 
before the lighter, freer, altogether 
more refined style already ravishing 
France by 1720. Acclaimed as the 
very spirit of Rococo was the work of 
Juste-Auréle Meissonier, who in 1724 
became goldsmith to Louis XV. Like 
many top designer-craftsmen, Meis- 
sonier was an astonishingly versatile 
trendsetter, adding architecture, 
painting and sculpture to his reper- 
toire. In his spare moments he tossed 
off the designs for great court mas- 
querades. Charles Cressent, a superb 
ébéniste of the same period, was 
more specialized, but he too was a 
sought-after sculptor. Patronage was 
brisk for Rococo practitioners, as art 
had broadened its appeal across 
much of cultured society. The collect- 
ing of drawings became popular. Top 
draftsmen worked in a soft but viva- 
cious style of high finesse, a prec- 
edent set by Antoine Watteau. 

The immortal Thomas Chippen- 
dale rose from the ruins of British Ba- 
roque, and by his middle thirties he 
was London’s favorite cabinetmaker. 

continued on page 242 
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Romantic Saga 
The Home of John and Danielle Steel Traina 
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ABOVE: John A. Traina, Jr., and Danielle Steel 
Traina added their own distinctive touches to 
a Victorian residence, built in 1895, that 
embodies the clean lines of the Neo-Classical 
style. LEFT: The main hall was unified with a 
coat of cream-colored paint and enlivened 
by chinoiserie accents. A leaded-glass half- 
dome creates a luminous focal point. The 
hand-carved table is by an artist whose 
pieces impart whimsical botanical flour- 

ishes throughout the home. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 





TEXT BY DANIELLE STEEL TRAINA 


WHEN JOHN AND I married, he had 
owned and lived in our house for 
about fifteen years. Although it was 
pretty and comfortable, I felt it could 
be improved upon, or at least altered 
slightly to show that I had arrived on 
the scene. But what began as a few 
slight alterations eventually rivaled 
the building of Boulder Dam. 
Records show that the house was 
built in 1895. It is a Victorian Neo- 
Classical mansion, which became an 
Episcopal bishop’s residence in the 
1950s. Now the only reminder of its 
religious days is a room once used, 
and still referred to, as the chapel—a 
sunny room on the main floor, with 
two arched doorways and French 
windows facing south onto a garden. 
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Desiring a sensible prog tor the rooms, Mrs. Traina created various levels of 
formality. The downstai lf to special occasions; the upstairs, to an expanding 
family’s needs. “This see t the nature of the house itself, as well as our ideas for 


it,” says the well-known 1 
contribute to the pristine ai 
windows draped with cascac 
clusters of muted colors; light 
painting above the fireplace (top) 
Strié wall treatment, faux-marbre, a 


he living room, giltwork and cream-colored fabrics 
tmosphere, which is further enhanced by lofty 
\k. A needlepoint rug seasons the area with 
ved by whispers of celadon green. The 
1m Malherbe; the floral study, by Babs Cole. 
iltwork by the Day Studio-Workshop. 
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EFT: Formerly a bishop’s chapel, a sit- 

ting room has been recast with satin drap- 
eries, French furnishings and an intricate 
needlepoint rug. Sunlight floods a window 
overlooking the garden. The portrait is by 
18th-century artist Jean-Marc Nattier. 
ABOVE: Rosewood paneling in the dining 
room serves as a rich backdrop for a ma- 
hogany Biedermeier table that expands to 
seat twenty-four. The chairs also reflect the 
Biedermeier influence. Antique Tiffany 
chandelier is original to the house. 
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The house had undergone numer- 
ous changes before I arrived, and 
large sections of it were unused. It all 
held immeasurable promise, and | 
began itching to make changes— 
which, I assured my husband, would 
be small. Beautiful ceiling details 
seemed to beg for gilding; halls 
needed chandeliers; moldings and 
columns yearned for intricate and 
subtle coats of paint, and the front 
hali cried out for a marble floor. 

So we began. At first we felt sure 
we would use a designer throughout 
the house . .. or possibly only on the 
main floor . .. or perhaps only in the 
main reception rooms ... or just the 
living room. But the truth was, we 
were aching to do it ourselves. None 
of the decorators we spoke to inspired 





us—their ideas seemed tired some- 
how, and not what we wanted at all. 
I had my Parsons background—in 
fashion design—to lure me into try- 
ing my hand, and John has a strong 
sense of design and wonderful ideas. 
We decided to have the house emp- 
tied of furniture, so that we could 
truly start fresh, collecting pieces to- 
gether that we both loved. In the pro- 
cess, we often arrived at compromises 
that amazed and delighted us both. 

One of the beauties of the house is 
its series of elegant reception rooms 
on the main floor, perfect for enter- 
taining handsomely. The house has 
served as a stage for many memora- 
ble parties and occasions: birthdays, 
christenings, a black-tie Christmas 
ball, romantic soirées, jazz-band per- 
formances, New Year’s Eve galas, and 
receptions for family and friends. 
Beneath the leaded-glass half-dome, 
the staircase landing provides a per- 
fect spot for a small orchestra. And 
the stairwell houses a thirty-five-foot 
Christmas tree each year, decorated 
with German angels, tiny lights, gold 
bows, nosegays and Christmas balls. 

We began our restoration in the 
front hall, installing a dark green and 
white marble floor, laid in a diagonal 
pattern over typical turn-of-the- 
century brown terrazzo. The columns 
were painted in a dark green faux- 
marbre, the arched ceiling subtly 
painted with sky and clouds. The 
ceiling details in both the chapel and 
the living room were gilded and the 
walls striéed in a soft cream. The 
large, comfortable living room was 
soon filled with French furniture, 
bits of white jade and celadon from 
John’s Chinese travels, and a French 
needlepoint rug we discovered in Los 
Angeles. We also found a sparkling 
chandelier for the chapel, as well as 
marvelous antique satin draperies 
from a French chateau. 

Once a billiard room, the adjoining 
library, with its fireplace and solid 
wall of books, gives onto a side gar- 
den and is framed by beautiful col- 
umns twelve feet high. The ceiling is 
a work of art, carefully carved, and 
painted now in three shades of cream 
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and beige. Beyond it, the dining room 
looks out over the ivy-covered roof of 
what was once the carriage house. 
The room features its original Tiffany 
chandelier (converted from gas), rose- 
wood paneling and pink marble fire- 
place. It was a great victory to find 
the huge inlaid Biedermeier table, 
which seats twenty-four, and we found 
other Biedermeier pieces after that. 

Beyond the dining room are pan- 
tries, the kitchen, and—patterned in 
a cozy blue and white check—an- 
other, more informal dining room for 
our large family. The powder room 
on the main floor was done up in 
faux-marbre, adorned with swags of 
pink and gray silk, and comple- 
mented by the original gray marble 
fixtures and a mirrored wall. 

Wherever possible, we maintained 
the original integrity of the house. 
But some major changes were neces- 
sary to adapt the structure to our 
family’s needs. It was on the second 
floor that I began to put up and take 
down walls, and here my husband 
began to lose his equanimity, as I 
tried to assure him that everything 
would be all right. 

What had been the master bed- 
room became an upstairs sitting 
room, all done in white: huge 
couches covered in Haitian cotton, 
white lacquer furniture, a wonderful 
white Irish wool carpet, and walls 
covered in a white rope-textured pa- 
per. We added white orchids, a mod- 
ern crystal chandelier, a mirrored 
screen and, over the fireplace, an 
enormous mirror that reflects a large 
painting of clouds that we found in 
New York. Remarkably, despite its 
impractical color, this room became 
the favorite of all. With windows 
along the north and south walls, it is 
always filled with light and sun ... 
and kids and noise! 

We furnished John’s office with 
beautiful Empire pieces—a museum- 
quality desk, a cheval mirror, pretty 
little chairs he found in Germany, a 
game table, and gueridons set with 
malachite. One day, looking up at the 
house from below, we noticed a small 


continued on page 244 


“We often 
arrived at compromises 


that amazed and 
delighted us both. 





ABOVE: Stripes in the master bedroom 
enhance the festive spirit fostered on the 
second floor. RIGHT: In Mr. Traina’s office, an 
Empire day bed and dark moiré fabric from 
Quadrille impart a more studious air. Req- 
uisite lightness, however, reappears in a 
monkey portrait by Carlos Marchiori. 
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Ambassador 
Millicent Fenwick 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH JANEWAY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY HARRY BENSON 





IN THE ANNALS Of Doonesbury, as recorded by Garry Tru- 
deau, one of the American figures most lovingly portrayed 
has been “Lacey Davenport,” a sharp-witted, down-to- 
earth congresswoman whose spirited views belie her ma- 
ture years. As many fans know, the original of this portrait 
is Millicent Fenwick, the popular, pipe-smoking grand- 
mother who was sent to Congress for four terms by her 
northern New Jersey district. Then Doonesbury vanished 
like Brigadoon, Mrs. Fenwick lost a Senate race in 1982, 
and though memories of both remained green, the public 
was sadly bereft of news about either for many a moon. 

Now Briga-Doonesbury has risen once again from the 
mists, and Millicent Fenwick, it’s good to report, can be 
found in Rome, where she has served since August 1983 as 
American ambassador to the United Nations Agencies for 
Food and Agriculture—organizations concerned with ag- 
ricultural development and food production around the 
world. She is no stranger to Rome, for Europe has been 
familiar to her from girlhood, and she is certainly no 
stranger to coping with social problems. The community 
service that began in earnest with her election to the 
Bernardsville Borough Countil in 1958 has grown to in- 
volvement with the global community in some of the most 
pressing human puzzles that confront the world today— 
famine, land use and economic, social and family stability. 
Ambassador Fenwick views her early experience in mar- 
shaling community resources to obtain youth facilities and 
other local improvements as a model for positive change in 
Asia, East Africa and elsewhet 

“T am not a do-gooder,” she declares. “The only way 
good can be done anywhere in the world is not by 
handing things to people but by working with them. You 


RIGHT AND COVER: In Millicent Fenwick’s life, diverse roles—as a 
model, editor, congresswoman and now ambassador—have come 
neatly together over the years id by the thread of her char- 
acter, as sturdy as twine yet as elegant asa string of pearls. 
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LEFT: On annual trips to the United States from her post in 

Rome, Ambassador Fenwick enjoys the hospitality of friends like 
Mrs. Charles W. Engelhard, whose home is “on the same hill” in 
New Jersey. In the Engelhard drawing room, Mrs. Fenwick catches 
up on correspondence she still receives from former constituents. 
Top: A visit to Tanzania to survey the West Kilimanjaro Stud Farm 
is all in a day’s work for Mrs. Fenwick, ambassador to the United 
Nations Agencies for Food and Agriculture. Her interest in cattle 
breeding began years ago, after “my uncle gave me a purebred 
Guernsey bull as a wedding present.” Epitomizing the type of pro- 
gram she supports, the African project “will enable small farmers 
to become independent producers,” she says. “It’s the small farmer, 
not big state farming, that'll save the day.” CENTER AND ABOVE: Back at 
the State Department, Mrs. Fenwick greets colleagues. “She’s a per- 
son of great energy,” says desk officer Hartford Jennings (center). 
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OPPOSITE: “In life you've got »mendous immobilizing forces 
working against you, but you've got to keep pushing for change,” 
says Millicent Fenwick, whose lif Kome reflects such continual 

effort. Her days are often crowded with ices that stretch into 
evening receptions. TOP AND CENTER: Duri 

the U.N. Food and Agricultural Organization 

I'rkulja (top left) and Joseph Tchicaya (te 

Mrs. Fenwick chats with guests at the Indonesian embass\ 


» commuttee meetings of 
he confers with Milan 


right). ABOVE: Later 
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must listen in order to learn their wants and their needs— 
these aren’t always the same thing—and then try to get 
them access to a bit of money, and appropriate tools and 
technology that they can use themselves to meet those 
needs.” Far from being overwhelmed by the challenge, 
Mrs. Fenwick has responded with verve and adaptability, 
matched by joy in learning through doing, that executives 
twenty years younger might envy. 

She is passionate -about her role in planning and moni- 
toring projects that will fit into life in underdeveloped | 
areas, such as voluntary, human-scale cooperatives. “It’s 
mostly women who do farm work in Africa,” she says. “Tf 
you replace them with machines, you had better see to it 
that they can still go on earning to feed the families—train 
them to use or repair the machines, or to do the paperwork 
needed in the operation.” 

Mrs. Fenwick speaks with satisfaction of programs in 
Bangladesh, where roads and canals are being built by lo- 
cal laborers paid partly in cash from their own govern- 
ment and partly in food supplied by one of her agencies, 
the World Food Program. These programs create jobs now 
and ensure easier distribution of food and other resources 
in the future. Another scheme she speaks of enthusiasti- 
cally allows groups of twenty or so women to borrow 
small sums, buy cattle and set up dairies. As the dairies 
prosper, the start-up loans are repaid and other women 
copy the pattern. Joining new and old by calling on hu- 
man inventiveness may sound idealistic, but in Millicent 
Fenwick’s view it is eminently practical. What, she ‘asks, 
is freedom if it doesn’t offer constructive choices and a 
chance to shape the future? 

Millicent Fenwick’s own life has been almost as varied 
as the challenges she faces in her present job. She was born 
into a wealthy and public-spirited elite, and her New Jer- 
sey roots go back to the purchase, in 1784, of five hundred 
acres in what is now Hoboken by her great-great-grand- 
father John Stevens. A century later, as the city grew, a 
great-uncle bought the family’s Bernardsville site and built 
a huge brown-shingled mansion that looked, Mrs. Fen- 
wick says, “just like a resort hotel—it took a ton of coal a 
day to heat.” When she inherited this white elephant in 
1950, her first act was to demolish almost all of it, saving a 
more recently built library wing that she converted into a 
charming, reasonably sized residence, mansarded in the 
French style and filled with favorite antiques. 

But life was not all country villas or international travel, 


She it always —_ 
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though she left school to accompany her widowed father, 
Ogden Hammond, when he was named United States am- 
bassador to Spain in the twenties. The depression of the 
thirties took its toll, and when a relatively short marriage 
unraveled and left her with two small children, she was, 
she says frankly, broke. Bonwit Teller, where she applied 
for a job, wouldn’t hire her; because she had left Foxcroft 
School to go to Spain with her father, she lacked the high 
school diploma required for employment. 

It was not a happy experience. But after some modeling 
jobs, Mrs. Fenwick went to work for Vogue. Glamorous as 
it may sound today, the pay was meager. Though a family 
inheritance later eased the pinch, those years left her with 
a highly developed sense of workplace reality. 

The demanding schedule of Ambassador Fenwick’s 
present job makes her apartment in Rome “a professional 
residence more than a home,” she says. “My home in New 
Jersey means a lot to me. My bedroom there is the room 
where my sister and I lived as small children. I often 
dream about the driveway, which has a very familiar 
curve that reminds me of coming home. I miss the draw- 
ing room, with its French windows, and the chestnut pan- 
eling in the library. Much of the furniture has been in the 
family since the early years in Hoboken.” 

In a world of international competition, of intrigue and 
confrontation, Millicent Fenwick remains optimistic. Her 
hope is based not on dreams but on faith in the capacity of 
ordinary people to do well and to imagine well, if they are 
given the chance. In Congress she always tried to stay in 
touch with those she represented. “I got many of my ideas 
from their letters,” she says. Her belief that beneficial 
change can come from the grass roots, informed by the 
knowledge of the people it affects, has been constant. 

Now in her middle seventies, the ambassador is a most 
unjaded functionary, always ready to distinguish between 
rhetoric and action, and often amused at the ironies of 
complex international behavior. When she disapproves of 
proposals, her dislike is apt to be pragmatic rather than 
moralistic or ideological. Talking with her, it’s easy to 
sense that Millicent Fenwick’s exuberant interest in peo- 
ple, ideas and the world has been nourished by the diver- 
sity of her past. Clearly, only a person who was both 
stubborn and reflective, open to learning but with a practi- 
cal eye to how things fit together, could have profited so 
well from this diversity and made from it an unbroken 
skein of responsible doing. 














Her exuberance kar 
been nourished by Uhe 
diversity of ber past. 





On rare respites from the job, Millicent Fenwick savors time spent 

at home with friends and family. Lert: Back on New Jersey soil, she 
greets her native state with open arms. Top: Sarah, Joseph and Jonathan 
Reckford (from left) exchange stories with their grandmother at her 
daughter’s house in North Carolina. CENTER AND ABOVE: On a walk, 
Mrs. Fenwick relates memories of Foxcroft, where Sarah now 

studies, and discusses the goal that has motivated her work: “It’s 

the hope, and sometimes the feeling, of being useful.” 
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Evocations 


of an Empire 


In Tune with Times Past at 
the Sherman House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM GAYLORD, ASID 
TEXT BY HOWARD JUNKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 





ABOVE: Originally built for Leander Sherman in 1876, 
the Sherman House in San Francisco has been trans- 
formed into an intimate hotel under the guidance of 
owners Manou and Vesta Mobedshahi. Lert: Designer 
William Gaylord took his inspiration for the interiors 
from the French Second Empire, applying the era’s 
emphasis on comfort and sumptuousness to the reno- 
vated Victorian house. Carpeting in the lobby, by 
Stark, is an adaptation of a Napoleon III design. 


AS A SMALL LUXURY HOTEL, the Sher- 
man House in San Francisco begins 
with a great advantage: For fifty 
years, 1876-1926, it was the ram- 
bling, mansard-roofed Victorian 
home of the great patron of music 
Leander Sherman. Now splendidly 
refurbished under the direction of 
interior designer William Gaylord, 
the Sherman House is the worthy 
scion of a tradition of hospitality. 
Leander Sherman, a purveyor of 
pianos, organs and other instruments 
to music lovers throughout the West, 
became a major force in establishing 


continued on page 246 
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TOP LEFT AND TOP CENTER: Scour! 


ng antiques shops and auction houses, William Gaylord found an eclectic array of treasures for the 


lobby, including a 17th-century coromandel screen, an antique Flemish tapestry and a birdcage modeled after a chateau. A grand 
piano is reminiscent of an earlier time, when the room was the music salon in the Sherman residence. TOP RIGHT: The hearth-warmed 
dining room offers a menu specializing in French and California cuisine. opposite: Light streaming in through leaded glass panes 


brightens the solarium, making it an eminently cheerful setting for breakfast. ABove: In the afternoon, tea is served in the gallery, 
an upstairs sitting room arranged much as a Second Empire salon might be, with a tufted sofa, a Louis XVI-style commode 
and a brass-bound Regency-style table. The carpet, imported from France by Stark, bears an overall floral design. 
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opposite: A Second Empire sensibility pervades the bedroom of one of the ten guest suites. The de- 

signer has incorporated historical details and motifs, such as the bronze urns, mantel clock and fringed 
upholstered chair, to recreate the aura of comfort amid formality that characterized French taste during 
the reign of Napoleon III. Stroheim & Romann wallcovering contrasts effectively with the faux-cherry 
moldings and wainscoting. ABOVE: Jacobean in its ambience, the former billiard room is now a guest room 


dedicated to pianist/statesman Ignace Paderewski, who was often a guest of Leander Sherman. Plump 
pillows nestle in an oak bed draped with a Brunschwig & Fils print, lined with linen from Lee Jofa. 








\BOVE: A delicate handpainted frieze emphasizes the airy formality of the sitting room 

n the Leander Sherman Suite, one of the largest in the hotel. Furnishings and appointments 
in the 18th-century style reflect the tendency in the Second Empire to adapt the designs 
of earlier periods. Drapery trim by Brunschwig & Fils. orrosite: The Biedermeier Suite, 
one of three incorporating furniture in that 19th-century style, welcomes guests with a 
glowing fire and tazzas filled with potpourri. Stroheim & Romann fabrics are used 


e wallcovering and for the bed draperies, lined with Lee Jofa printed silk. 











ILLUSTRATION BY SHOPE RENO WHARTON ASSOCIATES 

















Architecture: 
Shope Reno Wharton 


THE CLIENTS WERE a young couple with —- TEXT BY C.D. B. BRYAN 

two small daughters and an envi- = PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER AARON 
able collection of American quilts. 
They were living in a 4,000-square- 
foot, loftlike apartment in New York 
City and had come to the conclusion 
that it didn’t make any sense, since 
the husband was commuting daily to 
his business in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. So they began looking for a prop- 
erty closer to his work. They wanted 
a family-oriented house that was 
livable and easy, with rooms big 
enough for their children not just to 
sleep in but to play in, too. They 
wanted land, privacy, a view, space 
to display their quilts, and an indoor Dedicated to a tradition of superb 
swimming lane for exercise. craftsmanship, Connecticut architects 


“Every house we’ve ever bought Shope Reno Wharton Associates sensitively 
renovated a Greenwich residence. LEFT: The 


has been impossible and idiosyn- unchanged front of the 1936 stone and clap- 
cratic,” the wife admits. “We just al- board farmhouse. Tor: An axonometric of 


ways fall for these weird, difficult the rear fagade shows the additions: one with 
g dormers (left); the other at a right angle to 


houses that are totally impractical. the house. aBove: Bernard Wharton and 
continued on page 248 Allan Shope (right) in their office. 
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They were learning from the 
past, “taking what is an unsolved jigsaw 
puzzle and putting it together.” 





LEFT: “The two-story height accommodated the residents’ collection of American 

quilts and relieved the claustrophobia of the original small rooms,” says Mr. Wharton of 
the new gallery, where a light well and an overlook link the addition with the older section 
beyond. top: A 19th-century child’s quilt and a brick hearth warm the country kitchen of 
the original house. The handpainted canvas floor cloth is in a 19th-century American 
style. Interior design throughout is by Mariette Himes Gomez. ABOVE “What's amazing is 
that the indoor pool area is low and small, yet it doesn’t seem dark and dank,” one of 

the residents remarks about the room—enhanced by three portholelike windows 
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Cultural Exchange 


Artful Ensemble in a New York Townhouse 


ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN 
BY EDWARD F. KNOWLES, AIA 

TEXT BY CARTER RATCLIFF 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





Refurbished by architect Edward F. Knowles, an 1850s Manhattan 
townhouse is now a fitting complement to the owner’s wide-ranging 
collection of art and antiques. ABOVE AND LEFT: Displayed against a 
pristine chimneypiece, the portrait by American artist Ammi Phillips 
commands immediate attention in the entrance hall. A strong 
presence nearby is a 17th-century still life, The Fish Stall, by Frans 
Snyders. The painting anchors a seating area composed of an antique 
settee and wing chair, a Shan drum and a Tiffany smoking table. 


AN ALL-WHITE Charles Hinman painting counterpoints a 
somber lead relief by Jasper Johns. A jar made of iridescent 
Roman glass shares space—and a curving fullness—with 
the clay figure of a T’ang horse. “It is difficult to know 
exactly why one is drawn to a certain piece,” says the New 
York collector who assembled these objects, “but I’m cer- 
tain of one thing. I have never acquired any work of art 
just to fill a gap in my collection. If an artwork speaks 
powerfully for itself, if it speaks to me, then I feel certain it 
will harmonize with the other objects here” —here being 
the three-story, nineteenth-century Manhattan townhouse 


“To collect is to enter 
into a conversation that reaches 
from culture to culture.” 











HARRY BENSON 


RIGHT: An affinity for form, from the figures in a Cheyenne painting, 
circa 1880, to the spare lines of Ming Dynasty armchairs, shapes the 
character of the sitting room. The small artwork is by Odilon Redon. 
Lamp by Koch & Lowy. Asove: After restoring the architectural 
integrity of the interiors, Mr. Knowles tackled the disposition of the 
collection. “The house is in permanent transition,” he explains. “The 
owner is always looking for fresh ways to juxtapose pieces that have 
grown familiar.” The architect holds a bronze Japanese helmet. 


redesigned for the owner by architect Edward F. Knowles. 

The Fish Stall, an immense still life by the seventeenth- 
century master Frans Snyders, is found at the foot of the 
curving stairway. Says the owner, “I took a risk by putting 
The Fish Stall right at the entrance to the house. One might 
assume that the hallway wouldn’t provide enough room. 
But Ed Knowles helped a great deal with these decisions. 
He saw how the painting would open up the space.” In the 
sitting room, a Cheyenne painting on linen has a similarly 


expansive effect. “I was powerfully attracted to this im- 
age,” continues the owner. “It has the aura of the cave 
paintings at Lascaux.” Also presiding over the entrance are 
a pair of Japanese bronze fawns, their limbs as delicate and 
their heads as ale: »f the Cheyenne horses. 
“Several factor: sible for this astonishing va- 
riety of objects to h such ease,” says Edward 
Knowles. “First 0! bly py oportioned inte- 
rior, dating from . > of spatial comfort 
was second nature t owner is acutely 
responsive to questions o! ger objects in the 
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collection never overpower the smaller ones. Furniture 
was chosen in the same spirit. The Ming chairs, for exam- 
ple, are remarkable in their own right—exquisite pieces— 
but almost more important is the way they accept and 
accent the proportions of the sitting room.” When the re- 
quirements of scale are this carefully observed, even the 
delicate poise of the Ming period achieves a monumental 
presence, at once substantial and sublime. 

Built early in the 1850s, the townhouse has a simple 
brick exterior. Inside are understated moldings and floor- 
ing made from the warm-colored wood called pumpkin 
pine. “We wanted to restore as much as we could,” says 
Mr. Knowles. “Originally, an acanthus-leaf ornament ap- 
peared throughout the second floor. We were able to du- 
plicate it exactly. On the other hand, in redoing the 
entrance hall fireplace, I felt we should avoid the trap of 
trying to recapture precise period detail.’”” Now, a portrait 
of a woman done in the severe style of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury American limner has as its backdrop a chimneypiece 
with the geometric clarity of a Minimalist sculpture. 
Though periods mix, harmonies result. Edward Knowles 
adds, “The house is in permanent transition. The owner is 
always ready to explore new areas of collecting, and to find 
fresh ways to juxtapose familiar pieces.” 

Mr. Knowles was trained in the strictest International 
Style orthodoxy. “For me and my contemporaries, the her- 
itage of Mies and Corbusier was nearly a religious faith,” 
he recalls. “Then I visited Europe and encountered the 
beauty of traditional buildings. I knew then that my own 
work would have to respond to the past. I believe temporal 
boundaries are there to be crossed.” 

His client agrees. “I try not to be a chauvinist about my 
own times. To collect is to enter into a conversation that 
reaches from culture to culture, across every historical pe- 
riod.” In this setting, the feathery glaze of an eighteenth- 
century English combed-ware bow] looks almost Oriental. 
A Chinese vase and an American folk artist’s wooden 
heron seem to share the same source of quiet clarity. Amid 
such affinities, the distinction between art and architecture 
almost disappears. Curving up from the first to the third 
floor, the carefully restored banister looks to the owner 
like “a great piece of sculpture.” He adds that he is espe- 
cially drawn to artists who work from one compelling pas- 
sion—Jasper Johns, in our century, or those anonymous 
figures from other times and places who endowed objects 
with “a single, frozen, transcendent quality.” 

Epitomizing this quality is “the archaic smile,” the spirit 
of which infuses this collection. As the owner remarks, 
“The same face—calm, stylized, the lips turned up slight- 
ly—occurs in the art of every great civilization, whether 
Chinese or Hindu, ancient Greek or Northwest American 
Indian. The work of the sculptor Elie Nadelman brings the 
archaic smile into modern art. The recurrence of that ex- 
pression, with its imperturbable serenity, suggests that be- 
neath all our differences, there is a unity. That is what I 
would like this house—this collection—to reflect.” 0 
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opposite: Contrasting sumptuousness with simplicity, a grouping 

of Georgian-style candlesticks and candelabra illuminates Japanese 
fusuma panels in the dining room. Top: A bookshelf in the stair hall 
reveals an impressive diversity of artworks—Peruvian, Roman, Greek, 
Chinese and African pieces bridge times and cultures. above: The 
textural richness of a Tekke rug drapes the bed in the master 
bedroom. The print is Jasper Johns’s Corpse and Mirror. 
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Antiques: 
Natural Wonders 
Curiosities from Princely Art Cabinets 


TEXT BY JOHN A. CUADRADO 
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DURING THE LAST DECADES oT dab 
teenth century, at the court of the 
Holy Roman Emperor Rudolf II, no 
privilege was sought more avidly 
than that of admission to the imperial 
art cabinet. Here were assembled the 
greatest treasures known to the age. 
Paintings by Diirer and Raphael, fine 
manuscripts and ingenious mechani- 
cal devices were displayed alongside 
wondrous objects from the natural 
world: nuts and shells from the In- 
dies, rare animal and mineral speci- 
ATOR wacom eacwavii asters 

The tradition of the art and curios- 
ity cabinet reached its zenith during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. As the great princely families of 
Europe vied with one another on the 
sea and the battlefield, they turned to 
their Kunst- und Wunderkammern, 
their Cabinets de raretés and their 
Studioli delle meraviglie to proclaim 
their cultural superiority. Encyclope- 
dic collections of the most extraordi- 
nary things known to mankind, 
these treasuries served at once to un- 
derline the wealth, the intellectual at- 
tainments and the global reach of a 
royal house. They could also have 
magical connotations. At a time 
when wizards and astrologers were 
still part of some court retinues, it was 
believed that a properly arranged col- 
lection of wonders—the cosmos writ 
small—might offer a ruler hidden in- 
sights into, and perhaps power over, 
the larger universe. 

Stimulated by an age of discovery, 
of maritime expansion and creative 


ferment, such collections. intermixed 
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art and nature. Exotic or unusual nat- 
ural objects—especially those from 
distant shores—were displayed with 
as much reverence as painting and 
sculpture. Samples of ore, fossils and 
coral branches were housed in Grand 
Duke Francesco I de’ Medici’s Studiolo 
under a ceiling painted by Vasari. In 
Archduke Ferdinand II of Tyrol’s 
Kunstkammer, sharks and other crea- 
tures prepared by court taxidermists 
hung from the rafters, hundreds of 
paintings decorated the walls, and 
objects as diverse as “griffin claws” 
and Benvenuto Cellini’s famous salt- 
cellar filled the ruler’s specially con- 
structed display cabinets. 

The natural objects that so de- 
lighted princely collectors were ex- 
pensive, often worth more than their 
weight in gold. Monarchs main- 
tained international networks of 
agents to locate these treasures, and 
then competed fiercely to acquire 
them. In 1610, Philipp II of Pom- 
mern’s agent wrote urgently to warn 
him that a rival, the duke of Bavaria, 
was ready to offer fifteen hundred 
florins “cash” for an especially desir- 
able group of Far Eastern seashells, 
described as “Indian snails.” Rulers 
able to pay such sums were not con- 
tent simply to display their curios- 
ate COCOA Con they sought to 
embellish them. Nature and art were 
both invoked when court goldsmiths, 
engravers and carvers created fantas- 
tic conceits to delight their eee 
and to demonstrate their. OL 2) eae 
tuosity. Monstrous. birds we 

















entine, 16th century. Agate and gold; 4” high. 

1ess of a strikingly veined gem is enhanced by simple gold fit- 
in this pi rep { to have been owned by the Medici famil 

17th century. Ostrich egg, ivory and silver; 

cious stone, the African egg was mounted 


with ivo d silver 1 crow -ulpted Eros shooting his dart. 
Both fro: Ka y /PPOSITE: Co f Cup, probably Swiss, late 
16th cer ell, silver, anc d plate; 8” high. A container 
desig ccented with chasing on the head 

1. P. Lockner, Wurzburg. 
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ABOVE: Snuffbox, probably German, late 17th century. Tortoise- 
shell and silver; 5” long. A tortoise with a silver-gilt, scallop-edged 
lid reflects the 17th-century collector’s taste for exotic materials 
transformed into Kunstkammer objects. The legs, with reptilian 
scales, rest upon hidden wheels. Rainer Zietz Ltd., London. 


wings and angry open beaks. Sey- 


chelles nuts were incised with 
mythological scenes and made into 
perfume fountains. Seashells were 
formed into cups, |! ns and ewers. 
The Green Vault at Dresden, the trea- 
sury of the electors Saxony, boasted 
fifty-two di formed of 
nautilus shells 

Though th onead in 
rough imitati 
such forms 


tours de force. 1] 

created not for us« 

by the patron with 

to detail. The richnes 

was thus especially ini 
wealt! 


most ardent—and 


Hapsburg collectors went 


lengths to have their lapis lazuli ves- 
sels set in gold embellished by ara- 
besques of champlevé enamel, and 
their ostrich-egg cups cradled in sil- 
ver gilt and pink coral. 

There were cases, however, where 
natural curiosities were valued for 
their “practical” utility rather than 
for their rarity or aesthetic appeal. At 
a time when most rulers in Europe 

ved in fear of being poisoned, 

thought to possess magical 

ies were particularly valued. 

I s horns were set in gold be- 
y were said to protect the 
tality of their owners. Nar- 

the “horn” of the leg- 
n—were so highly 

ntidote to poison that 





opposite: Nautilus Cup, Caspar Pfister, Silesian, circa 1600. Nautilus 
shell, silver, and gold plate; 10” high. A fantastic object from Breslau, 
embodying the splendor of the High Renaissance, combines the 
gleaming spiral of a luminescent warm-water shell with intricate 
European metalwork. Heide Hiibner, Wurzburg. 


they were often set with diamonds. 
Equally sought after were bezoars, 
whose name originates from the Per- 
sian term bad-zahr, ‘counter-poison.” 
These were large and ugly stones 
formed in the stomachs of mountain 
goats. Despite their appearance, the 
“powers” of bezoars were such that 
they were mounted in gold and occa- 
sionally set with the finest emeralds of 
Peru. Rudolf II, in fact, trusted them 
as a remedy against melancholy. 

At once legacies of superstition, 
princely rivalry and genuine curios- 
ity, the treasures of the Kunst- und 
Wunderkammer provide us with a 
magnificent inheritance—perhaps to 
cheer us, like Rudolf II, in our own 
times of melancholy and despair. 
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Historic Houses: 
Carl Sandbure’s Mountain Years 


A Million Acres of Sky 


TEXT BY PAULA STEICHEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY OBERTO GIL! 





Poet-historian Carl Sandburg found in the hills of North Carolina the solitude he needed 
for his work. The house was spacious—some thirty rooms—and the farmland provided ample 
pasturage for the prize-winning milk goats that Mrs. Sandburg raised. There were numerous 
barns and outbuildings in addition to the main house: “We didn’t buy a farm when we bought 
Connemara,” said Sandburg, “we bought a small village.” The daughters and grandchildren 
shared the work of the farm, and for recreation the entire family of seven walked or rode along 
the woodland trails and swam in the several lakes. It was a setting to lift the heart and inspire the 
mind. “Always is a music to be sought out,” Sandburg wrote in a poem to his granddaughter. 
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furniture store. 


MY GRANDFATHER Carl Sandburg was 
sixty-seven years old when he and 
his family moved to the mountains of 
western North Carolina in 1945. He 
had published nearly forty volumes 
by then, and had been awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for his Abraham Lin- 
coln: The War Years. 

His writing days were far from 
over, however. During the next two 
decades at Connemara—a rambling 
nineteenth-century farmhouse on 
roughly 240 acres near Flat Rock—he 
was to write his autobiography, 
Always the Young Strangers, and his 
only novel, Remembrance Rock. 
Here, also, he would receive a second 


ABOVE: Living room furnishings compose a ballad to simplicity. Mrs. 
Sandburg used to say, “I don’t like rooms that look like a window ina 
“Piano and guitar recall Sandburg’s love of folksongs, 
collected for his American Songbag. Above the piano, Edward Steichen’s 

self-portrait. opposire: Binoculars on the dining room table were for 
bird-watching. Below the photograph of Sandburg with his guitar, 
he is shown with Steichen, his good friend and brother-in-law. 





Pulitzer Prize, for poetry, after his 
Complete Poems was issued in 1950. 
A proletarian at heart, my grand- 
father declared soon after the move 
to Connemara, “What a hell of a ba- 
ronial estate for an old Socialist!” 
There were those who thought it 
ironic that the author of the six-vol- 
ume Lincoln biography was living 
in what originally had been the sum- 
mer home of Christopher Gustavus 
Memminger, secretary of the Confed- 
erate treasury during the Civil War. 
It was named by a later owner in 
memory of his ancestral Ireland, and 
we kept the rolling Irish name for the 
farm. My grandmother found she 
had to do considerable remodeling of 
the house itself. The fifteen-foot ceil- 
ings were lowered in many of the 
rooms, a number of bathrooms were 
installed, and in almost every room 
ceiling-height bookcases were added. 
Connemara proved a wise choice 
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In the comforta 
worked on correspori 
graph tacked to the 
lication of his one-volu 
had bookshelve 


a library that c: 


for us. Not only did the farm offer 
woodland trails and glorious moun- 
tain views, but a mild climate and 
lush pastures for the goat dairy oper- 
ated jointly by my grandmother and 
my mother. Even more important 
for the poet, the house was a good 
distance removed from the barn and 
the noise of farm activities. 

The spaciousness of Connemara 
was appreciated by all the family. 
When my mother was not out in the 
fields or barns, or riding her horses, 
she might be in the basement ham- 
mering out copper works of art. At 
the other end of the house, my Aunt 
Janet might be heating milk for the 
young goats, while Aunt Margaret 
played her grand piano in the living 
room. My grandfather often spent 
part of his afternoons on the porch, 
my grandmother in the next chair, 
the two of them talking companion- 
ably. The porch view, framed by cen- 
tury-old hemlocks, was one of the 
reasons we made the final decision to 
move to Connemara from the dunes 
of Michigan. On the table beside my 
grandfather would be a thermos of 
coffee, a pile of mail, some stub pen- 
cils, a pen and an awesome stack of 
newspapers. After opening the mail, 
he would go through the papers, 
picking out columns and pieces of 
information that interested him. 

The family was an energetic and 
diverse one, consisting of my grand- 
parents, their three adult daughters 
—Janet, Margaret, and my mother, 
Helga—and my brother, John Carl, 
and myself. The range in age and 
pursuits was wide, and the poet 
needed the space that Connemara 
offered, in order to work in solitude. 
There was always some quiet spot to 
be found where he could write and 

‘ead in the afternoons; and, similarly, 
when he worked into the night—as 
; habit—in his workroom on 

his typewriter was 


arl Sandburg 

etary. The photo- 

: celebrating pub- 
sandburg 

1: modate 

tn olumes. 


only distant music to those of us 
sleeping in the rooms below. 

My grandmother, Lilian Steichen 
Sandburg, shared her husband’s 
habit of working late at night; she 
could be found often in her farm of- 
fice on the second floor. Sister of the 
photographer Edward Steichen, she 
was a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the 
University of Chicago—a brilliant, 
resourceful woman who became well 
known for her understanding of ge- 
netics, and for her successful line- 
breeding of Toggenburg goats, which 
resulted in her raising the world- 
champion milk producer. 

My grandparents had a remark- 
able marriage and shared similar feel- 
ings as to what was important and 
valuable in life. Both were the chil- 
dren of immigrants and had known 
years of hardship before the eventual 
comfort and serenity of Connemara. 
They had no distaste for this earlier 
life, but rather, a respect for the di- 
rectness and honesty of serious work 
at any level, and a dislike for preten- 
sion and what they called ‘’trap- 
pings.” When they were first married 
they had dreamed of “three acres and 
liberty’’—a self-sufficient farm of 
their own, with a house furnished in 
the simplest taste. Connemara, de- 
spite its size and history, reflected this 
earlier dream of theirs. 

In the many-roomed house, my 
grandfather chose as his study a small 
loftlike room with a pitched ceiling, 
on the third floor. In it were installed 
his wood-burning stove, a desk, a 
chair, bookcases and filing cabinets. 
He often used an up-ended orange 
crate as a stand for his typewriter, 
and other crates and cardboard boxes 
for storage and organization of pa- 
pers. He admired the versatility of 
the crates, and when we lived in 
Michigan had formed the habit of 
carrying one by a screwed-in handle 
when he took his portable typewriter 
out into the fresh air to work. 

Both the workroom and his adjoin- 
ing bedroom were marked by this 
appreciation for the simple and the 
functional. On his desk were steel 


continued on page 252 
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The starkly functional rooms in which Carl Sandburg worked and 
slept typified his practical, unpretentious taste. ABove: The bedroom 
the west side of the third floor was chosen so that he would not be 
kened by the morning sun after he had worked most of the night 
he adjoining study. Outside the door each morning he would 

f goat’s milk, cheese, honey, bread and coffee. RIGHT: To 

urg, the up-ended orange crate he used for a typewriter table 

was not ugly. “I’ve always had a theory,” he said once, “that 

if a thing served its purpose well it would be beautiful.” 
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As orderly as the seasons, the farm office v indburg’s 
domain, the files a diary of the herd’s 1ents, She handled all 
family business, so that her husband cou icentrate on writing. 
Says her granddaughter, “There was neve: uestion that she 
placed my grandfather and his work as her | riority.” 
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Satisfy her passion for gold with 
this textured cuff of 18k gold. 
Openly sensuous. Marvelously tac- 
tile. A touch primal. It’s a gift that 
says you love her deeply, totally. 


Nothing else feels like real gold. 



















Last ni t, she found a perfect pearl on the 


half shell. And dinner was all tingly and candlelit and just 
like it used to be when they were first seeing stars. Then 
there was the long airport drive. His plane to San Diego. 
And her disappointment that he'd never even mentioned 
the anniversary. 

But this morning, there was a package. And a note of 
simple poetry. And she settled into the softness of their 
Cabin Crafts life to read, to smile, and to discover a per- 
fect strand of perfect pearls— minus one. 

Cabin Crafts makes the moment. With an incompara- 
ble softness and warmth, in all the colors and textures of 
dreams. And with a famed soil and stain resistance— 
even a five-year wear warranty—to ensure that these 
moments will last. For years to come. 

For the Cabin Crafts dealer near you and a free book- 
let on how to choose carpet, write to: Cabin Crafts rn 
Carpets, PO. Box 1208, Dept. 7719, Dalton, as 
GA 30720. ODP Ae 





















Quality For Your Home, Beauty For ‘a Life. 


©1985 WestPoint Pepperell, Inc 





AT WHITE, FINE FURNITURE MAKING 
IS ALOST ART WE NEVER LOST. 


If you’re looking for a unique 
blend of Chinese and con- 
temporary styling, allow us 
to send you our Shansi 
Collection brochure. Like 
this versatile armchair, each 
piece is designed to add 
simple sophistication to 
any interior. 


Receive your brochure by writing to Dept. AD45 
White of Mebane, Mebane, N.C. 27302. 


Very important 
30 arm reproduction 
Adam chandelier. 
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NEW ROUTINES 





Bob and Ginnie Newhart’s Bel-Air Home 
continued from page 175 


buying a big rolltop desk, because 
during high school I worked at an 
insurance company where they had 
row upon row of rolltop desks, and 
now whenever I don’t feel like sitting 
down and writing a new routine, I 
look at that desk and think, ‘You 
could still be back there.’ ” 

Was Bob Newhart the kid a loner 
or the class clown? “I was never in 
the center ring putting on hats,” he 
says. “I was the guy on the edge of 
the crowd who said something to the 
guy next to him who broke up, and 
then the guy next to him said, ‘What 
did he say?’ It’s always been a laid- 
back, observational thing. Kind of 
overheard, you know—it isn’t really 
meant to be heard by anybody.” 

This style has always set Bob 
Newhart apart from his comedic 
contemporaries. “I have so many fa- 
vorites,” he says. ‘Rickles, Buddy 
Hackett, Richard Pryor and Shecky 
Greene, to mention a few. Rowan 
and Martin—their timing was incred- 
ible. It’s a myth that comedians don’t 
laugh at each other. It’s comedy 
writers who don’t laugh at material. 
The stereotypical comedy writer is a 
guy who sits there and watches a very 
funny sketch and says, ‘That’s funny, 
that’s funny.’ Doesn’t laugh.” 

With the TV series taking up so 
much of Bob Newhart’s time, he 
rarely does stand-up routines any 
more. Recently, however, he enter- 
tained at the White House for the 
fifty governors. “I asked them, ‘It’s 10 
Pp.M.—do you know where your lieu- 
tenant governor is?’ ” 

The Newharts’ own den used to 
get as packed as a political caucus, 
thanks to their guests’ instinctively 
avoiding the formal living room. “It 
was elbow-to-elbow in the den, so we 
kind of softened the living room so 
people would feel free to wander in,” 
Bob Newhart says. “We also put a 
wall-size television in there. The 
house has a much better flow to it 
now.” Bob Newhart watches main- 
ly sports on his many TVs. “There 
are three in the kitchen alone,” he 
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NEW ROUTINES 


Bob and Ginnie Newhart’s Bel-Air Home 


counts, “and two in Ginnie’s dress- 
ing room, one in mine, one in the 
cabana... at least sixteen.” 

The Newharts have even more of 
that other can’t-live-without-it Amer- 


| ican artifact, the telephone—if you 


include the vintage models Ginnie 
Newhart has collected in fond refer- 
ence to the household invention that 
made her husband a household word. 
But Bob Newhart himself will rarely 
answer one. “I hate the telephone,” 
he says. “I let it ring until Ginnie 
gets it. I don’t think it’s a phobia—I’m 
just not a phoner.” 

What Bob Newhart collects for 
himself is archaeological objects from 
the pre-Christian era. “My favorite 
acquisition was a Greek vase for bath 
oils or something. It was real old, but 
it was in incredible condition. I just 
loved to touch it.” But with a six- 
year-old child in residence who also 
loved to touch it, this antiquity 
quickly became history. “It was 
something that had lasted for over 
two thousand years, then it came into 
our house and it lasted maybe two,” 
he shrugs. “My hobby is designing 
computer programs, so now I’m 
working on one to keep Courtney 
away from my collection. Only it 
would require embedding something 
in her body that would set off alarms 
as she closed in on the art objects.” 

Surprisingly, Bob Newhart, the 
very picture of husbandly indiffer- 
ence to wifely decorating enthusi- 
asms, has over the years been more 
and more drawn into household de- 
tails. “He used to tell me, ‘Oh, just 
do it,/” Ginnie Newhart says, “but 
now he'll look at a fabric, examine a 
table, try out a chair.” 

Can Bob Newhart at last really be 
taking an interest in all those 
swatches and paint chips, or is there, 
lurking behind the expression on his 
innocent, unarresting face, perhaps 
an ulterior motive? “I did do a rou- 
tine on California real estate agents 
once,” he admits with a smile, “so 
I guess an interior decorator might 
not be too far away.” 





sg ~~ Dreamed-of Spot 
On Earth Actually Exists 


In this faraway hideaway one encounters no 
clocks, for the most dreamed-of spot is timeless. 

No telephones ring here; there is neither 
television nor traffic. The necessities of ordinary 
existence simply do not apply, for Kona Village 
is a fantasy .. . one of the ten greatest resorts in 
the world. 

If you dream of endless summer, starbright 
nights and a private palm-thatched “hale” by the 
sea, dream on. And when you wake, call your 
travel agent or write us. 

The most gloriously romantic time of your 
entire life may be just around the corner. 
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A distinctive European profile in upholstered furniture comes from three indi- 

vidual tiered cushions and a solid block. end-panel base offered in travertine, 

lacquer or upholstered finishes. For optimum comfort, each seat back flips up to 
form a headrest. 








Over 400 new recipes for today’ S roest 





Try More of the Best of Bon Appétit 
FREE for 21 days! 


Experience More of the Best of Bon Appétit in your home, 
FREE, on a no obligation, 21-day trial offer Read it. 
Flip through page after page of glorious color pictures 
and delicious recipes. Cook from it, and serve rave 
review meals to family and friends. ‘Ireat them to 
special dishes like Goat Cheese Pizza with Prosciutto 
and Sage, Stuffed Swordfish Italian Style and Coco- 
Amaretto Mousse. ‘Tantalize them with Mushroom 
Bisque, Turkey a POrange and White Chocolate Ice 
Cream. If, after 3 weeks, you find it isn’t the most 
fabulous cookbook ever, then just return it to us and 
owe nothing further. But if, as over half a million happy 
cooks did with the first collection, you find you're 
delighted with More of the Best of Bon Appétit, all yow ll 
owe us is just $19.95* It’s a small price to pay for THE 
BEST. Isn’t it? 
Special FREE gift! 

Just for looking at More of the Best of Bon Appétit, we \l 
send you a book of sinfully delicious chocolate recipes, 
Chocolate Desserts. Its yours to keep, absolutely FREE, 
whether or not you keep More of the Best of Bon Appétit. 


ORDER TODAY! 


Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 


* Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. 


What could be better than 


the best? 


It’s More of the Best of 
Bon Appetit! 


A cookbook created with you, our readers, in 
mind. It’s the best, most useful, most exciting, 
most helpful, most beautiful...most every- 
thing cookbook ever. 
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oe -cleaning is only 
one of the nice things a 
KitchenAid built-in electric 
oven does for you. 

For baking, a tempera- 
ture probe in our Superba 


CLEANS AS WELL AS 
IT COOKS. 


model eliminates the guess- 
work, and tells you how things 
are cooking on the inside. 

Its Variable Broiling 
feature gives you a choice of 
temperatures to set, not just 
one. So you can broil fish at 
350° or steak at 550° 

With controls like these, 
and KitchenAid quality in- 
side and out, everything you 
cook will taste as good as 
it looks. 
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Gifts of Heritage, contact the 
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Grand Concepts in Design 
continued from page 181 


To Chippendale’s everlasting credit, 
he did not slavishly copy the new Ro- 
cocg forms from France. He took 
from them selectively, as he used the 
sturdy frameworks and sober lines of 


“Queen Anne furniture, the fanciful 


lattices of chinoiserie, and the peaks 
and quatrefoils of Gothic. His great 
published work, the Gentleman & 
Cabinet-Maker’s Director, first ap- 
peared in 1754, embodying and uni- 
fying English Rococo; today, many of 
its drawings startle the eye with their 
unfamiliar profusion of crinkled rib- 
bons and elaborate, even lacy, fret- 
work. Those attuned to the fine 
points of draftsmanship do not rank 
Chippendale’s drawings at the top, 
yet invariably they praise his genius 
as a transformer of taste. 

Chippendale lived to see Rococo 
wither on its gleaming mahogany 
tendrils. The stunning new designs of 
Scottish-born architect Robert Adam 
demanded a return to classicism in all 
decorative design, although the 
Adam style was far lighter and 
more elegantly graceful than former 
incarnations. Old master Chippen- 
dale graciously accepted the new 
wave, and executed—in the Adam 
manner—some of the best designs of 
his long career. Adam worked with 
Chippendale and other first-rank 
cabinetmakers, and employed such 
noted decorative painters as Angelica 
Kauffmann and Antonio Zucchi to 
embellish his furniture. Adam’s sur- 
viving drawings and watercolors re- 
veal a fine, sure hand, gifted with 
pen, pencil and brush. 

While such talent served the upper 
crust, the great service of George 
Hepplewhite—and widow Alice— 
was to organize this Neo-Classicism 
to accommodate middle-class taste. 
Fresh on their heels came Thomas 
Sheraton. Of the giants of eighteenth- 
century furniture, he was the purest 
designer, content to dream and draw 
and publish, and not to build. A dedi- 
cated Baptist, he evangelized for the 
Almighty with the same zeal that he 
championed his own Neo-Classical 
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Grand Concepts in Design 


line, delicate but decidedly strong. 
Under Louis XVI, the latest French 
Neo-Classical revival looked for in- 
spiration to Britain, where it found 
Robert Adam, and to ancient Italy’s 
Etruscan ornaments. Georges Jacob, 
who introduced ungilded mahogany 
and the saber leg to French furniture, 
not only helped design the new Louis 
XVI style, but—surviving the Revo- 
lution—advanced the way through 
Directoire and into French Empire. A 
thirty-year period of design complex- 
ity, Empire would require new skills 
in inlay and ornament, such as the 
ormolu mounts of Pierre-Philippe 
Thomire. As usual, the crafting of 
gold and silver mirrored the chang- 
ing themes. One of Napoleon’s gold- 
smiths, Jean-Baptiste-Claude Odiot, 
counted the duke of Wellington 
among his international army of cus- 
tomers. The drawings of such top de- 
signers as Odiot inevitably expressed 
contemporary techniques. Odiot him- 
self had a pure, sure and beautiful 
hand. Moreover, he collected the 
drawings of predecessor designers. 
The era called Regency in England 
roughly corresponded with the 
French Empire. Fresh and inventive, 
it followed the lead of Thomas Hope 
and George Smith, who adapted 
Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Chinese 
and Gothic designs and absorbed the 
influence of Napoleonic architects 
from France. American craftsmen felt 
the weight of France through émigré 
Charles-Honoré Lannuier, who set 
up shop in New York City in 1803. 
Lannuier’s popular French styles 
may have helped pull another immi- 
grant, Scottish-born Duncan Phyfe, 
away from an earlier predilection to- 
ward Adam, Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton, and into the heavier themes of 
Phyfe’s later career. In any case, the 
great Phyfe bridged an epochal, one- 
time-only void: the period when tra- 
ditional artisans yielded to the 
Industrial Revolution. By the time 
Duncan Phyfe died in 1854, design 
and craftsmanship had reeled uncon- 
fined into the Victorian maelstrom.0 

















Wiese serious cooks 
choose KitchenAid” 
than any other mixer. Small 
wonder. 

Its heavy-duty motor is 
so strong it kneads the thick- 


THE SERIOUS MIXER FOR 
SERIOUS COOKS. 


est dough easily. With its ten- 
speed solid-state control, you 
can mix, knead or whip, for 
pertect results every time. 

Add one of our optional 
attachments, and you've 
got a food grinder, a shred - 
der, a slicer, a strainer, even 
a can opener, 

So if you're serious 
about the joys of cooking, get 
the mixer with the profes- 
sional reputation. 


KitchenAid. 


For the way it's made” 
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The Home of John and Danielle Steel Traina 
continued. from page 188 


terrace outside a blind wall. Down 
came the wall, in went French doors, 
and the office now enjoys a terrace 
with a pretty view of a park, a 
church, and the hills beyond. 

My office, next to John’s, is a small 
cluttered room, filled with children’s 
photographs, framed T-shirts and 
other memorabilia of our large brood. 
The ceiling is painted with clouds in- 
terspersed with small red hearts. Ad- 
joining this is the master bedroom, 
with an enormous canopied bed, 
French and English furniture, a cozy 





The house 
has served as 
a stage for many 
memorable parties 
and occasions. 





fireplace and two extraordinarily 
large Victorian bathrooms, with their 
original tile, double marble sinks and 
huge claw-foot bathtubs. 

At the back of the second floor, 
walls went up and down again to cre- 
ate a separate suite (with a separate 
staircase) for our three older children. 
The boys’ rooms—in tones of beige, 
yellow and blue—are done up with 
ships’ models and English furniture. 
Our daughter’s room is a feast of lav- 
ender and white, with lilac flowers 
painted on the ceiling. 

But the real whimsy is found on 
the third floor, where we put all the 
younger children’s rooms. Artist 
Bill Russell created a make-be- 
lieve world of illusion and delight in 
each one. The old solarium became a 
beautiful little girl’s room with an 
extraordinary view, pink Victorian 
wallpaper and a ceiling painted with 
flowers and trumpet-blowing cher- 
ubs. In our youngest daughter’s room, 
garlands of blue flowers and bright 
iris were painted on the ceiling above 
the pale sky-blue of the carpet, chairs 
and window seat. Toyboxes, tables 
and chests of drawers are painted 


with dolls and delightful trompe 
l’oeil. Our youngest son’s room has 
deep blue carpeting, a red picnic table, 
and a bunk bed disguised as a yellow 


_double-decker bus, parked amid the 


books and toys. And sheep leap over 
clouds on the ceiling of the nursery. 

Amid the rocking chairs, toyboxes 
and comfortable denim couch of the 
playroom are more trompe l'oeil 
wonders: toys and dolls and paint- 
brushes scattered across the floor, 
balloons apparently tied to the walls, 
painted hats cast carelessly on 
painted nails, a puppet show, and 
a real piano with painted playing 
hands. A six-foot Paddington Bear 
presides gently over all. This is every- 
one’s favorite floor, especially mine, 
and a far cry from the serious ele- 
gance of the main floor. 

Our last attack was on the base- 
ment, filled with twenty years of rub- 
bish. Just cleaning it out was a 
Herculean task, and no one believed 
that anything could be done with it. 
We built a huge gymnasium at one 
end, with sauna, whirlpool, exercise 
machines and comfortable deck 
chairs. There are also storerooms, a 
carpentry room, a large game room 
for our teenagers, and wine cellars. 

Working on the house has been a 
labor of love that has been rewarding 
and fruitful for us. We have a com- 
fortable place to entertain our friends, 
and the kind of home our children 
will remember fondly, we hope, and 
enjoy growing up in. It was impor- 
tant to us that each child have a sepa- 
rate room—a personal haven—and 
each of their rooms is special and dif- 
ferent, as are ours. There are places 
to be private, where a moment of sol- 
itude can be found, as well as rooms 
where we can find each other. But I 
think what shines most throughout is 
the love we all share, which we lav- 
ished on the house itself as we 
worked and fought and struggled to 
make what we wanted of it. It is still 
the handsome mansion it once was. 
And yet now, to us, it is much more: 
a very special home for all of us.O 


Jaseph B. Croc 
West Palm B 
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America’s best-selling culinary magazine, Bon 
Appétit, brings you its most tantalizing recipes 
for hors d’oeuvres, soups, entrées, salads, 
desserts, and much more! Over 600 delectable 
dishes in this classic, colorfully illustrated 
volume—all cross-indexed for easy access, all 
kitchen-tested for superb results. 
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THE SHERMAN HOUSE 


Evocations of an Empire 
continued from page 199 


San Francisco’s symphony and opera. 
He entertained many of the leading 
performing artists of the day at his 
home, from Lillian Russell to Caruso 
to Paderewski. In 1901 architects 


‘James and Merritt Reid added a ball- 


room-size music room to the house, 
the better to accommodate im- 
promptu concerts. A grand piano in 
this same skylit salon now awaits the 
uninhibited Sherman House guest, 
but most of the singing is done by a 
colony of finches lavishly housed in a 
chateau of a cage. “Our finches sing 
most happily,” notes owner Manou 
Mobedshahi with some amusement, 
“when they’re accompanied by the 
humming of the vacuum cleaner.” 
An Iranian-trained economist, Mr. 
Mobedshahi arrived in San Francisco 
in the late 1970s, eager to contribute 
something exciting to the city he had 
fallen in love with. By then the for- 
tunes of the Sherman House were at 
a low point. After successive incarna- 
tions as a restaurant, ballet school and 
sculptor’s studio, it was slated for de- 


molition until saved by its desig- — 


nation as a San Francisco historic 
landmark. Then, even after a turn 
as a decorators’ showcase house, it 
seemed destined to remain a white 
elephant, economically impractical 
for use as a private residence. 
Realizing how strongly San Fran- 
cisco defends its architectural heri- 
tage, Mr. Mobedshahi and his wife, 
Vesta—who was trained as an art his- 
torian—assured preservationists the 
mansion’s transformation would be 
sensitive and appropriate. One of the 
owners’ requirements was that the 
exterior be painted a sparkling white, 
a color close to the original, but both 
startling and delightful in today’s 
context of multihued Victorians. 
While the hardwood floors were sim- 
ply polished and restored, new molds 
were made to recreate plaster detail- 
ing, and the dramatic double stair- 
way was duplicated on another level. 
Yet many of the architectural 
details were French-inspired rather 
than everyday Victorian. Sensing that 
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Victoriana has been overdone of late, 
William Gaylord took as his primary 
motif French Second Empire, a style 
that had filtered to America when the 
young Leander Sherman built his 
mansion. “The era of Napoleon III 
was a time in French history when 
people clearly wanted comfort,” Mr. 
Gaylord points out. “They favored 
plump upholstered sofas and chairs, 
large expanses of carpets, and heavy 
draperies to keep out cold drafts of 
air and strong daylight.” 

Heavy draperies now serve as bed 
canopies and frame cushioned win- 
dow seats that look out on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, Golden Gate Bridge and 
Alcatraz Island. A snug feeling, nec- 
essary for foggy nights when the eve- 
ning chill takes visitors by surprise, is 
ensured by wood-burning fireplaces 
that can be found in almost all of the 
ten suites and five guest rooms. 

Beyond the necessities of comfort 
are a myriad of small touches: fra- 
grant plates of potpourri on occa- 
sional tables; sound systems hidden 
behind upholstered walls; beds piled 
high with Scandinavian down com- 
forters, as sumptuous as baked Alas- 
kas. All this is in keeping with the 
policy of meeting guests at the airport 
in one of the hotel’s vintage automo- 
biles—for example, the 1962 white 
Vanden Plas limousine. 

Set in an elegant residential neigh- 
borhood, the Sherman House has a 
private formal garden, which was 
laid out by the master landscape ar- 
chitect Thomas Church. It has now 
been revised along English lines by 
Ron Herman and boasts a gazebo as 
well as a Victorian greenhouse for 
growing orchids. The garden pathways 
are built of cobblestones that, in ear- 
lier days, were used in San Francis- 
co’s cable car roadways. 

Thus, the Sherman House now 
stands ready to offer the privacy, per- 
sonal style and individual attention 
of a home away from home, ready to 
carry forward the tradition of hospi- 
tality that once welcomed the likes 
of Luisa Tetrazzini, Victor Herbert, 
David Belasco and Lotta Crabtree. 0 
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When our real estate agent told us, 
without much enthusiasm, “There is 
this one house up on a hill, but it’s 
very small and isolated . . . ,/ of course 
we wanted to see it. She drove us up a 
long, meandering driveway through 
the woods, and when we arrived it 
was like being on a hilltop in Ver- 
mont. The first time I saw the house 
I just got weak in the knees.” 

The house—a meticulously built 
1936 copy of an eighteenth-century 
Pennsylvania stone farmhouse—was, 
in fact, impossible, idiosyncratic and 
totally impractical in terms of the 
young couple’s needs. It had small, 
dark, low-ceilinged rooms, a tiny 
kitchen, limited storage, four micro- 
scopic bedrooms on the second floor, 
and walls so interrupted by windows 
and doors there was no place to hang 
more than one quilt. However, the 
couple loved the way the house 
commanded a knoll and the way it 


Shope Reno Wharton 
continued from page 207 


overlooked a magnificent white pine, 
the remains of an apple orchard, 
gently rolling fields, and in the dis- 
tance, a small, quiet duck pond. 

Considering themselves “abso- 
lutely crazy,” they bought the prop- 
erty, and quickly turned to the 
young Greenwich, Connecticut firm 
of Shope Reno Wharton Associates 
to resolve three major architectural 
problems. The first was how to rem- 
edy the claustrophobic feeling of the 
original house without ruining its 
facade. The second was how to create 
an aesthetically pleasing addition, re- 
sponsive to the original structure but 
not overly literal in its final form, that 
would provide an open, light-filled 
space for displaying their quilts. And 
finally came the issue of how to fit a 
second addition of an indoor swim- 
ming lane into the existing topogra- 
phy without destroying the site. 

“We started off with a Pennsylva- 


nia stone farmhouse transported to 
the Connecticut countryside,” thirty- 
one-year-old Bernard Mapes Whar- 


- ton explains. “To some extent it had 


already been adapted to the New En- 
gland vernacular by the application 
of white clapboards in the front and 
the use of twelve-over-eight-paned 
windows throughout. So, obviously, 
we didn’t want to put up a plain glass 
box as an addition.” 

Inside the main structure, exten- 
sive renovation was carried out. The 
kitchen, dining room, living room, 
and all the bedrooms were modern- 
ized—walls knocked down, spaces 
opened up. Longitudinal and latitu- 
dinal axes were created so that it be- 
came possible to look down or across 
the length of the entire house. The 
continuity of volumes resulting from 
these axes—together with the soaring 
spaciousness of a new gallery, and 
the careful orientation of its windows 
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to take advantage of the panoramic 
views—successfully eliminated any 
sense of confinement. 

“How to connect the two additions 
to the old house was the issue we 
were most sensitive to,” Bernard 
Wharton explains. “Maintaining the 
same cornice lines, roof pitches and 
exterior proportions was very impor- 
tant, as was continuing the porch 
and wrapping it around.” 

The new gallery extends to the 
edge of the knoll, at a right angle to 
the house, thereby creating a court- 
yard closed on two sides but open to 
the major views. “We didn’t want to 
slam the addition into the existing 
house—we wanted to touch it softly. 
And I think that has been achieved 
through the light well. What you see 
inside is the new part of the house, 
then a void, and then the older sec- 
tion. Instead of having the two butt 
up against each other, the light well 
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Shope Reno Wharton 


becomes a little buffer, the connec- 
tion between the new and the old.” 
“The last requirement,” adds Allan 
Palmer Shope, Bernard Wharton’s 
twenty-nine-year-old colleague, “was 
an indoor swimming lane. Figuring 
out how to add something so big onto 
an old house was a tough nut to 
crack. The pool is forty feet long, and 
when we added the walking lane out 
to it, and the bathroom, the addition 
became a huge space—fifty-five feet! 
Fortunately we had the back walls of 
the garage and the mud room to 
work against, and we managed to 
keep the swimming lane low by 
burying half of the structure.” 
“Fitting the swimming lane into 
the existing topography was essen- 
tial,” Bernard Wharton points out. 
“We wanted to create something that 
took into account what exists, but 
also has a little bit of play and fun to 
it—hence the aquatic nature of the 


windows. And they’re not just port- 
holes, they’re real windows. The long 
narrow space doesn’t feel like a bowl- 
ing alley, because it has a rhythm to 
it—there are reference points, like the 
tile patterns, the windows and the 
ceiling configuration.” 

Reference points, as Mr. Wharton 
suggests, are present throughout the 
house; there are allusions, especially 
in the gallery, to Le Corbusier’s La 
Roche House in the clerestory win- 
dows punctuating the north wall, 
and to the works of Josef Hoffmann 
in the rail of the overlook. 

“What we're trying to do,” Mr. 
Wharton says, “is create an architec- 
ture that is truly American, by learn- 
ing from the past: taking what is an 
unsolved jigsaw puzzle, putting it to- 
gether and making an appropriate 
finished product. A good analogy, I 
think, is the whole melting-pot pro- 
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It's an epidemic of people who can’t read. 

Believe it or not, 27 million Americans are 
functionally illiterate, about one adult in five. Forty-seven 
million more are able to read on only the most minimal 
level. Together, that’s almost 75 million Americans...one 
third of our entire population. 

The solution to this problem is you...when you join 
the fight against illiteracy. So call the Coalition for Literacy 
at toll-free 1-800-228-8813 and volunteer. 

Illiteracy may be an epidemic, but with a little caring 
from you, We Can stop It 


Volunteer Against Illiteracy. 
The only degree you need 
is a degree of caring. 
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Shope Reno Wharton 
continued from page 249 


cess of how this country was formed. 
Like the immigrants who came here, 
we're trying to make something 
that’s very special and refreshing— 


.something that is American. I don’t 


think we fit into the stereotypical 
Postmodernist style. We're not inter- 
ested in conforming with the trends; 
we like to be a little different.” 

A perfect example of being “a little 
different’ can be found in the crafts- 
manship, quality and design of the 
French doors leading out to the court- 
yard. Unlike other French doors, 
these have windowpanes divided 
into squares and then half-squares, a 
Mondrianesque effect showing how 
architects Wharton and Shope subtly 





“The light well becomes 
the connection between 
the new and the old.” 





and geometrically break down space. 

“When it comes to creating a three- 
dimensional form, such as the gallery 
space here, we like to delve into the 
history of architecture,” Bernard 
Wharton continues. “We may look at 
the Greeks, the Romans, the works of 
Palladio. In Le Corbusier’s La Roche 
House there’s that wonderful se- 
quence where you come from a very 
low, confined area and then are hit 
with that extraordinary space. Here, 
something similar happens when 
you walk out of the kitchen or the 
dining room and are struck with that 
mass of volume in the gallery. 

“What we like to do is different 
from architects who are just drawing 
from and interpreting one style—let’s 
say classical. We’re looking for some- 
thing unique, and I believe we're do- 
ing it in a very subtle and gentle 
way.” He sums up: ‘Our clients 
seemed to trust us for this reason. 
They liked our energy, and they 
were able to relate to our youth.” 

“I think it’s important to add,” Al- 
lan Shope says with a smile, “that 
they believed in our commitment to 
do something nice to their house.”0 
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A stainless steel dishwasher that offers full cycle selection. A trash compactor that takes up just 


12" of cabinet space. Thermador offers a full line of fine kitchen appliances designed and crafted 
to please the most artful cook. WN 
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Angels” over Victoria Falls! Board 
Sheraton’s H/S Hotp for a memora- 
ble Nile Cruise visiting Karnak, 
Esna, Edfu, Kom Ombo and Aswan! 
As a grand finale, celebrate at a 
gala extravaganza in exotic Istanbul! 


Our exclusive 36-day World Cruise 
departs from Los Angeles on 
September 21, 1985 aboard our 
custom designed L-1011 Lockheed 
wide-bodied tri-star jet, completely 
refitted to all first-class seating with 
a club-like comfort never before 
available on any aircraft. The 
$22,000 cost is all inclusive. First 
class air transportation to and from 
your hometown is also included. 


Our World Cruise will meet your 
standards of perfection. Sumptuous 
dining; exciting special events and 
festivities; pampered luxury at the 
finest hotels; comprehensive sight- 
seeing, and the incredible opulence 
of your own private L-1011 jet! 


For your personal copy of the 
WORLD CRUISE by PRIVATE JET 
brochure _ please 
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HEMPHILL/HARRIS TRAVEL 
16000 Ventura Blvd, Sui 0 (AD) 
Encino, California 

CA (800) 421-0 

US (800) 252-210 

(818) 906-808¢ 
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Carl Sandburg’s Mountain Years 
continued from page 230 


gears he used as paperweights; he 
kept his pens and pencils, by the bed 
and in the study, in tin cans and old 
mugs. He had a penchant for cutting 
out magazine pictures that intrigued 
him; perhaps a Steichen photograph 
or a picture of a great painting, or 
simply of an animal, a landscape or a 
face. Occasionally he would tape 
them directly to the walls in his 
rooms, but more generally, in both 
rooms, pieces of cardboard or thin 
plywood would sit about with an 
accumulation of notes, photographs 





He needed the 
space Connemara offered, 
to work in solitude. 





and pictures thumbtacked to them. 

My grandmother’s agreement with 
him on the simplicity of furnish- 
ings was evident in every room at 
Connemara. Pointing to the chair in 
the living room where her husband 
often played his guitar, she would 
explain, ‘Carl uses those catalogues 
to prop his feet on when he plays the 
guitar. We could have gotten a little 
stool of some sort, but why?” And 
then, gesturing in another direction, 
she would declare, “And if he wants 
to leave that stack of books there for 
a month, that’s all right with me!” 

There were few curtains in the 
house, the windows serving as 
frames for the views beyond, and 
our art generally consisted of inter- 
esting stones or bits of wood or 
bright leaves that family members 
had picked up on their long walks 
over the trails of Connemara. The 
major exception to this was the pres- 
ence of Steichen photographs in vari- 
ous rooms throughout the house, 
Uncle Ed being a favorite of every 
member of the family. He and my 
grandfather were especially close, 
and his visits were awaited with 
eagerness by all of us. 

Connemara provided for Carl 
Sandburg a home surrounded by 


beauty, marked by space and peace. 
He wrote to a friend, “It is necessary 
now and then for a man to go away 
by himself and experience loneliness; 
to sit on a rock in the forest and to ask 


“of himself, ‘Who am I, and where 


have I been, and where am I going?’ ” 
At Connemara he could find the an- 
swers. One of the pictures in my 
mind from childhood is of my grand- 
father working in the afternoons on 
the long granite rock behind the 
house. He would work there often 
during the mild months. He relished 
the sunlight and would open his shirt 
to it, or even strip to the waist some- 
times to soak up its warmth. Occa- 
sionally he would pause in his work 
and sit there in his oak chair, eyes 
shut, and lift his face full into the fad- 
ing rays of the sun. 

The white house of Connemara 
gleams distant through the hemlocks, 
beyond the drive. I can hear, super- 
imposed over this picture of him, that 
rich, mellow voice reading one of his 
poems from Good Morning, America. 
The passage speaks of the poet’s 
closeness with nature—a closeness 
that Connemara generously allowed. 
There in the dusk is that voice so hap- 
pily remembered, drawing out the 
words; dipping, pausing, savoring— 
delighting in the language: 


‘Sea sunsets, give us keepsakes. 

Prairie gloamings, pay us for 
prayers. 

Mountain clouds on bronze skies— - 
Give us great memories. 

Let us have summer roses. 

Let us have tawny harvest haze in 
pumpkin time. 

Let us have springtime faces to toil 
for and play for. 

Let us have the fun of booming 
winds on long waters. 

Give us dreamy blue twilights—of 
winter evenings—to wrap us ina 
coat of dreaminess. 

Moonlight, come down— 
shine down, moonlight— 
meet every bird cry and every song 
calling to a hard old earth, 

a sweet young earth.” 0 


At last, your own opportunity 
to recognize Red China. 
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A Contemporary Vision—Leo Castelli 


TO BE A CELEBRITY in an age devoted to 
the manufacture of celebrities is a 
doubtful boon. The celebrities them- 
selves cannot fail to observe that tire- 
less inventors of publicity are at work 
on every side, seeking instant, tempo- 
rary fame for a host of brazen suppli- 
cants. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
find scattered among the fakes a 
handful of people who have earned 
an authentic, lasting fame; of this 
group, some bear their eminence as a 
burden, fit only to grumble against, 
while others bear it lightly, with 
equanimity and even with relish. 
Prominent among those who are 
both famous and content to be fa- 
mous is Leo Castelli, whom the art 
historian Calvin Tomkins has de- 
scribed as “the most influential pur- 
veyor of contemporary art in the 
world today,” and whose stable of 
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Works displayed in the expansive office area of the Leo Castelli Gallery in SoHo 

attest to the gallery’s reputation for important contemporary art. above: Flanking Roy 
Lichtenstein’s oil and Magna Silver Frame, 1984, are Jasper Johns’s oil Untitled, 1984 (right), and 
James Rosenquist’s oil Untitled, 1984 (left). BELOw: From left to right, Sandro Chia’s bronze 
maquette Dionysus, 1984, Robert Rauschenberg’s mixed-media Rush I (Cloister Series), 

1980, and Ellsworth Kelly’s steel Untitled, 1983. Table by Mies van der Rohe. 





continued on page 258 
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my drawing board...to be a winner.’ 


BRUCE NELSON, PRESIDENT, NELSON/MAREK YACHT DESIGN 


Bruce Nelson designs and sails some of the 
world’s most impressive ocean racers. Not sur- 
prisingly, he also owns one of the world’s most 
impressive vehicles. The Jeep, Grand Wagoneer. 

Like his world-renowned racing yachts, 
Nelson’s Grand Wagoneer was engineered to per- 
form brilliantly through thick and thin. For when 
the going is rough he can “shift-on-the-fly” into 
the sure-footed traction of 4-wheel drive. But 
while the six-passenger Grand Wagoneer thrives 
on adversity, it also pampers its passengers with 
luxury, prestige and comfort. 

And thanks to its new suspension system, 
the Grand Wagoneer provides its smoothest ride 
ever. Jeep Grand Wagoneer, the wagon designed 
and engineered to win you over. — 
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s an intelligent 
investor, chances 
are you put your 
money in CDs, 
money market 

funds or the market last 

year. And you did well. 
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for it. In taxes. Chances 

are, you're about to write 

a check to pay the tax 
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A Contemporary Vision—Leo Castelli 
continued from page 254 


artists includes Jasper Johns, Robert 
Rauschenberg, Donald Judd, Ells- 
worth Kelly, Roy Lichtenstein, Frank 
Stella and Claes Oldenburg. Now ap- 
proaching his late seventies but look- 
ing much younger, Leo Castelli was 
almost fifty before abandoning his 
semi-amateur status as a connoisseur 
and part-time buyer and seller of art 
and opening a gallery under his own 
name. Characteristically, he opened it 
in his family apartment, on the Up- 
per East Side in New York City. That 
was in 1957; at present, he occupies 
two sets of very grand premises in- 
deed, one in a building on West 
Broadway and the other on Greene 
Street, both in the ancient quarter of 
New York known as SoHo. 

Mr. Castelli is certainly a successful 
businessman—his gallery grosses 
several million dollars a year—but 
the nitty-gritty of dollars and cents 
would appear to be among the least 
of his preoccupations. Slender, gray- 
haired, dark-eyed and fine-boned, he 
cleverly gives the impression of hav- 
ing drifted down, almost by inadver- 
tence, into the noisy melee of New 
York. In his presence, hypnotized by 
his attentiveness and by his drolly 
elaborate storytelling, we imagine 
him as a revenant from other places, 
other times. What an ambassador he 
would have made in any of a score of 
eighteenth-century European courts, 
or, better still, what a splendid seven- 
teenth-century cardinal, padding in 
gold-encrusted slippers through the 
marbled vastness of St. Peter’s! 

Though standards may have fallen 
since the Renaissance, Leo Castelli is 
able to survive quite comfortably 
within the invisible boundaries of a 
kingdom that embraces t} 
in SoHo, an apartment « 


e galleries 
n Fifth Ave- 
nue and a home in the south of 
France. Wherever he goes, he has the 
faculty of being int« harer of 
the local circumstance 1 true 
dandies—one thinks of 

mell, Max Beerbohm, Tom 


he lets his distinction assé« 
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Leo Castelli has remained one of the 

most influential figures in the contempo- 
rary art world for over twenty-five years by 
representing established masters as well as 
each new generation’s creative forces. 
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Mr. Castelli began exhibiting the 

work of Roy Lichtenstein in 1962, giving 
wide visibility to the American Pop Art move- 
ment. Shown here is Modular Painting 
with Four Panels, #6, a work from 1970. 





with the same silent suavity assert- 
ed by his suits, shirts and ties; we 
are left in no doubt that the man and 
his exquisite wardrobe are on equal 
terms and that we will be lucky to 
measure up to them. He has a natural 
aptitude for being seen and heard 
and made much of; he is a highly so- 
ciable being, and the party-giving 
and party-going that are so often 
looked down upon by the more puri- 
tanically serious members of the ar- 
tistic and intellectual establishment 
are a source of nourishing merri- 
ment to him. Jane Austen said once, 
“Everything happens at parties,” 
and Leo Castelli sees no reason to 
disagree with her. 

Born in Trieste to a wealthy bank- 
ing family, Mr. Castelli enjoyed a 
memorably fortunate childhood and 
youth. Literature was, he has said, his 
first passion, but to please his father 
he attended law school in Milan, 
earned his degree, and then went to 
work for an insurance company in 
lrieste. Bored with his job, he told his 
that he wished to become a 
ier. Castelli senior offered a gen- 
us counterproposal: If young Leo 


father 


te ch 


would consent to work for a year ina 
branch office of the insurance com- 
pany, in Bucharest, and was still 
bored, then the father would gladly 
undertake to support the son’s liter- 
ary and academic ambitions. In Bu- 
charest in the early 1930s Castelli 
met, fell in love with and married 
Ileana Schapira (now Sonnabend), 
the daughter of a wealthy industri- 
alist, Mihail Schapira, who deserves 
to enter history as one of the most 
agreeable father-in-laws that ever 
lived. Schapira saw to it that the 
Castellis were provided with every- 
thing their hearts desired, which 
in a few years included moving 
from Bucharest to Paris. 

Thanks to his father-in-law, Leo 
Castelli got a banking job in Paris, 
where he and Ileana fell in with a 
group of lively and talented young 
people not of the banking sort. With 
Schapira’s financial assistance, Mr. 
Castelli and an architect friend, René 
Drouin, opened a small gallery on 
the Place Vendéme, in which they 
planned to sell paintings, objets d’art 
and furniture. But the year was 1939, 
and with the coming of the Second 


continued on page 260 
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that subscription 
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A Contemporary Vision—Leo Castelli 
continued from page 258 


World War, the Schapiras quit Europe 
for New York City, soon followed by 
the Castellis. Having arranged for 
Mr. Castelli to be given a position 
in a factory that was among the 
Schapira holdings in this country, 
Mihail Schapira in 1942 installed 
the couple in a townhouse on East 
Seventy-seventh Street, remodeled 
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Frank Stella’s Western Driefontein, 1982, 

a large configuration combining aluminum, 
etched magnesium and other media, testifies 
to the artist’s gradual evolution toward 
more three-dimensional work. 


into apartments for various members 
of the Schapira family. 

Employment in a factory proved 
no more alluring to Leo Castelli than 
employment in an insurance com- 
pany or bank; for a decade, much of 
his time was spent visiting galleries 
and museums, and he recalls that his 
education in contemporary art was 
gained largely at the Museum of 
Modern Art, under the canny tute- 
lage of Alfred Barr. He was also busy 
making friends with such artists as de 
Kooning, Pollock, Klein and Rausch- 
enberg. Through Rauschenberg, Mr. 
Castelli came to know Johns, and the 
dealer cites his first Johns show, in 
January of 1958, as one of the more 
important events in his career. His 
Rauschenberg show opened a few 
months after the Johns, and from that 
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moment on the charming dilettante 
was transformed into a charming 
professional; the graceful idler be- 
came a go-getter working as hard as 
if he were running General Motors. 
The times were ripe for a gallery 
like Castelli’s, and he knew it. The 
collecting of contemporary art was 
becoming a fashion, and like many 
fashions it was also a means to an oth- 
erwise perhaps unattainable end. The 
aspirations of a new social class, their 
pockets bulging with money, could 
be fulfilled by learning to distinguish 
between first-rate art, which was sure 





He has followed his 
bent, he has trusted his 
eye and emotions... he 

has taken big chances. 





to outlast mere fashion, and the 
trashy art that would perish when 
the fashion perished. And there stood 
Mr. Castelli, urbane, incantatory, 
and—what was more to the point— 
profoundly concerned that the most 
gifted of each succeeding generation 
of artists should be given their just 
places in the sun. He and his incom- 
parable stable flourished and grew fa- 
mous together, and he reckons that 
no harm has come to him or them as 
a result. He has followed his bent, he 
has trusted his eye and the emotions 
that totally unfamiliar works of art 
have aroused in him, he has taken big 
chances, and he is openly delighted 
that they have so often paid off. 

“If I am celebrated at all,” he says, 
with a smile that reduces the modest- 
seeming “if” to a nullity, “it is by 
simple reflection. My artists cast a 
light that somehow fails to pro- 
duce a shadow. I would stand in 
their shadow if I could, but since 
I cannot’—here he shrugs in mock 
helplessness—“I do not. How simple 
life is, to be sure! What a good 
time I am having!” 0 

—Brendan Gill 














Once a week, Maria gets together 
‘with some of her oldest friends. 


Once a week, every 
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hours visiting people 
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Visitors. 
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brings flowers. 

Sometimes a gift, 

But most of the 
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they appreciate most. 
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So many people 


today can use a hand. 








important. That you 
do give is. 


Your hand. Your time. 
Your talents. Your 
money. 

Because in the end, 
what you give isn’t so 
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NAME Acrylic Sli 92 (2.25 [] Visa L] MasterCard LJ Diner’s Club 
: (please print) A645 #200011 AcrylicSlipcase $ - -25) 1] American Express Exp. Date 
ADDRESS #200111 MagazineBin $41 (3.00) 
Card # ‘ 
CITY ae Grand Total $ ———___ 
(Please add amount indicatedin(  ) Signature 
STATE ZIP 2 for shipping and handling per unit shipped.) (if charging) 





Danny Alessandro, Ltd. 
| Kdwin Jackson, Inc. 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 
| (212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 


Two entire buildings of display 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America 
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Modern Mantlepiece in brass with keystone i 
in stainless steel. Also in stainless steel i 
with brass keystone. Custom sizes available. 1 


amps © 
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Width 64” x Height 43”. Depth 7”. 3 
Inside Width 52” x Inside Height 37”. 
Projection for facing 3%". '\ 





America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879 4 
Aliso, antique and reproduction 18th century marble and wood mantels, 
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DISCOVER THE SOURCE... 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SHOP WHERE MUSEUMS 
AND DISCERNING COLLECTORS ARE BUYING 
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3 Pc. Jelliff Parlour Set and Inlaid Coffee Table 


Unusual Art Nouveau Front & Back Bar 
Inlaid and Bronze Mounted Renaissance — : cg w/marble top 
Revival Cabinet (accommodates 26” TV.) : " ou 


60” Oak Wooton Patent Rotary 
Rolltop Desk 





9 Pe. Ornate Oak 


Dining/Conference Set. Walnut Renaissance Revival Bookcase 


Matched Pair of Mahogany 
Serpentine China Cabinets 


Moore “Office Queen’’ Cabinet Secretary 
and Swivel Chair 











Outstanding Inlaid Majorelle 15 Pc. Art Nouveau Dining Set 
Vanity and Armoire, en suite Buffet, en suite by Majorelle (8 chairs not shown) 





7 Pc. French King Size Bed Set 
w/marquetry and ormolu 


ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 


OVER 7.000 INCREDIBLE PIECES . . . UP TO 50% Nag 
FEB. 1THRU MAR. 30 OPEN 7 DAYS 10 AM TO6PM 


JUST ARRIVED: 3 - 40’ CONTAINERS OF THE FINEST HAND-PICKED 
FRENCH ANTIQUES AND ART NOUVEAU FURNITURE BY , 
GALLE AND MAJORELLE. ; 

















ART NOUVEAU: 


ne 6% | e Dining Sets e Tables 
e Desks e Bed Sets 


















VICTORIAN WALNUT: 
e Wooton Desks @ Parlour Sets 
e Pedestal Desks ¢ Inlaid Tables 
e Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets 
e Bookcases e Pool Tables 


e Parlour Sets ¢ Clocks/Statues 
e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 


e Hall Pieces ART DECO: 

AMERICANA OAK: e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
e54”-72” Rolltop Desks e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 

e Dining Sets e File Cabinets ENGLISH: 


e Partners Desks ¢ Chairs & Tables e Partners Desks ¢ Library Tables 
e Conference Sets ¢ Chinas TO eee e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 


2 WAREHOUSE ADDRESS:. 
} COUNTRY FRENCH: 1030 S. STANFORD AVENUE ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


] aE a 
 ¢ Bookcases e Vitrines 7 
! AVAILABLE FOR $10 


) e Armoires e Etched Windows 
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The Artist’s Realm—Room for Imagination 


Text by Elizabeth Hardwick 






ABOVE: “When you project a world, 

the world is yours,” says Louise Nevelson, 
creator of grandiose sculptural settings. 
RIGHT AND BELOW: Seen in Nevelson’s World, 
the sculptor’s Spring Street home bears her 
unmistakable signature. From the ordered 
austerity of a cabinet to the profusion of 
forms in the studio, all rooms become one 
grand Nevelson assemblage, a realm of 
enchantment, a landscape of dreams. 
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EVERY WORK OF ART seems to long for 
its ideal setting—the ideal being a 
spiritual, rather than a conventional, 
compatibility between the work and 
its milieu. The world created by the 
force of a single imagination, the 
world of the artist in his studio, the 
artist’s wish to leave his mark on the 
domestic artifacts we live with— 
these are the subjects of the books 
featured this month. 


Nevelson’s World 
by Jean Lipman; 244 pages, 195 illustra- 
tions, 56 in color. Hudson Hills Press, 
in association with the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York, 1983. 
“World” is not too large a significa- 
tion for the dominating, undaunted 
imagination of Louise Nevelson. 
When she speaks of her creative in- 
tentions we notice that world, empire 
and universe enter her language with- 
out hesitation: “I wanted to build a 
universe,” and “I am not very mod- 
est; I always say I built an empire.” 

This outstandingly handsome and 
valuable book, carefully organized 
and explicated by Jean Lipman, is 
suitably large, impressive, designed 
with a profligate hand and covered in 
linen as black as night. Everything is 
in it: black walls, white towers; ba- 
roque golden constructions, often us- 
ing bits of wood picked up on the 
ungolden streets of New York; works 
in acrylic, mirror and metal. And, of 
course, the heroic Nevelson herself, 
in furs and embroidered jackets and 
lustrous fake eyelashes. In her studio, 
she seems to be a kind of outsize 
mythical being, carried by the winds 
from Kiev in Russia to Rockland, 
Maine, and then on to her true king- 
dom, New York City. 

Hilton Kramer, in a moving intro- 
duction, tells of a visit to the house 
where Nevelson worked and lived 





continued on page 266 
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Room design by Udstad & Dandridge—Valle Vert Carpet 


Le Louvre Collection 


The designs shown are in-stock and available for immediate 
delivery. Available as wall-to-wall or area rugs, with or without 
borders, and in custom designs, colors and sizes. Le Louvre 
Collection combines the beauty of natural wools with easy 
maintenance and superior wearability. T!irough architects 
and interior designers. 


ee 


Stark Carpet Corporation, D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022. Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas 
Houston/Los Angeles/San Francisco/Denver/Miami 
Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 





BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHIQUE. PARIS 
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The Artist’s Realm—Room for Imagination 
continued from page 264 





ABOVE: A refuge for turn-of-the-century 
bohemia, Toulouse-Lautrec’s studio in Mont- 
martre was the setting for many a pleasure 
savored. BELOW: More to Matisse’s liking was 
the subdued hotel suite, near Nice, where 
he worked during the last years of his 

life. From Imagination’s Chamber. 


some years ago. It was a peculiar 


habitation in Manhattan’s midtown, 
a place not very different in aura 
from the present domain on Spring 
Street in SoHo. Ki found the 
sculptured walls, o walls of 
sculpture; he saw th r of ma- 
terials, the mysterious blackness- 
the signatures of this a unus 

confidence of vision ssionate 


force of personality. Nevelson’s world 
was an event indeed. 

Louise Nevelson seems always to 
have had the intention to overpower, 
to blot out distraction, to insist upon 
her art as a sort of complete environ- 
ment, rather than a merely spectacu- 
lar intrusion in space. The fertility of 
her imagination, shown here without 
stint, is consonant, we might say, 
with the will to the grand statement. 

Now in her eighties, Louise Nevelson 
is, as this beautiful volume shows, a 
learned modern artist of great sophis- 
tication. Her roots are in Constructiv- 
ism and Cubism; her work transforms 
the scale of Abstract Expressionism 
to sculpture. That she sometimes 
appears to be a natural phenome- 
non, staunch and steadfast as an old 
oak, is part of the drama of the crea- 
tion of art—and the creation of an 
overwhelming self. 


Imagination’s Chamber: 

Artists and Their Studios 

by Alice Bellony-Rewald and Michael 
Peppiatt; 232 pages, 196 illustrations, 
16 in color. New York Graphic Society; 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1982. 
Leonardo da Vinci dissected over 
thirty cadavers in his study of anat- 
omy. It seems unlikely that he did 
this work in his studio, since he rec- 
ommended that the room be small to 
“discipline the mind” and the light 
be from the north so that it “may not 
vary.” The authors of Imagination’s 
Chamber examine the history of the 
studio, the moral and aesthetic atmo- 
sphere attached to it during various 
periods, and, of course, the individual 
artist in his creative lodging. It is an 
interesting book, with many bio- 
graphical facts, many attics and tene- 
ments and lofts and country estates 
woven into a pattern of historical and 
aesthetic speculation. 

The immense interest of paintings 
by an artist of his own studio, or the 
records left in paint by one artist 
about another’s surroundings, sur- 
pass the documentary value actual 





HANS NAMUTH 


In an isolated barn on Long Island, 

Jackson Pollock broke with traditional con- 
cepts of work space and painting techniques. 
With his canvas placed on the floor, “I am 
more at ease,” he said. “I can walk round 

it, and literally be in the painting.” 





photographs may have. Courbet’s 
The Painter's Studio is a philosophi- 
cal contemplation of its period. As the 
authors write, “Never before had the 
studio been accorded such consum- 
mate importance—as a mirror held 
up to an epoch, confronting it with 
an unadorned, unidealized identity.” 

Picasso went from the cold, dirty, 
ramshackle Bateau-Lavoir in Mont- 
martre to castles and estates that mir- 
rored the prodigiousness of his talent 
and the baronial size of his income. 
Giacometti stayed on in a “poky, 
dust-laden studio [that] had become 
his shell, his second self.” 

A studio is above all a functional 
space, and the most modern loft will 
have much that it shares with a medi- 
eval workshop. In between these two 
styles, there is some amusement to be 
found in the setting of the gentleman 
painter, with his velvet stuffs and 
things Oriental. Such studios were — 
common in America up until the 
1930s, and the atmosphere inside 
seemed always ready for the entrance 
of a rich patron wanting a portrait. 


continued on page 268 
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_ GIORGIO DOMENICO DUPRA («i9.1770) 


“Portrait of the Countess of Rochford” 


ONT eC CM le Comores ect ee Oe Ma Rea VER 
Size: 4044 x 50% inches 
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PROVENANCE:  Christie’s, July 22, 1882, lot 81, Private Collection, England. 


NOTE: The Countess of Rochford (1723-1773) was born Lucy Young of Little Duxnford in the county of 
Wiltshire. She was the daughter of Edward Young, Esq. and Lucy Chetwynd. Before marrying 
William Henry Nassau de Zuylestein, Fourth Earl of Rochford (1717-1781) in 1740, Lucy Young was 
Maid of Honour to Queen Caroline. 


Horace Walpole described the ea in a letter to eloelas Mann dated May 17, 1749 oo 
“one of our court beauties...large but very handsome, with great delicacy and address. All the 
Royals have been in love with her..” 


Georgio Domenico Dupra also jex-Valacre get centers of Rochford’s husband, William Henry 
Nassau de Zuylestein, Fourth Earl of Rochford, which has long since been known through an 
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The Artist’s Realm—Room for Imagination 
continued from page 266 
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ABOVE: “I often craved to bring sculpture 

into a more direct involvement with the com- 
mon experience of living,” writes Isamu 
Noguchi in Artists Design Furniture. His bam- 
boo and paper Akari Lamps are one result. 
BELOW: Claes Oldenburg’s own textural sensi- 
bility distinguishes his design of a bedroom. 





COURTESY SIDNEY JANIS GALLERY NEW YORK 


Frederic Edwin Church built a fantas- 
tical ““Victorian-Persian’”’ monument 
to himself—a castle on a bluff over- 
looking the Hudson. And why not? 
In the end, the awe that will attach 
itself to the books, the tools, the 
iconographical objects sitting about 
the studio will not reflect any value 
in itself, nor will the mere space. The 
spirit that touched them is all! 


In the 1960s it became the fashion, 
or the practicality, to move out of 
New York City and into the coun- 
try—to Long Island, for instance, no- 
ticeably not too far away. One might 
learn from Imagination’s Chamber that 
Jim Dine, in a reverse movement, oc- 
casionally sets up his workshop at 
a fashionable hotel in Manhattan— 
a relief from the country studio. 
And David Hockney can work any- 
where. Yes, that seems right. 

In their final words the authors 
seem somewhat saddened by the di- 
versity of ways in which contempo- 
rary artists live and work. Perhaps it 
seems to show a lack of community 
or a disrespect for the fundamental 
disciplines necessary for a career in 
art. Rapid celebrity and rapid ob- 
solescence of styles shake the confi- 
dence of the historical mind. 


Artists Design Furniture 

by Denise Domergue; 176 pages, 230 
illustrations, 74 in color. Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., New York, 1984. 

Tables, chairs, screens and sofas; 
things made of wood, steel, glass— 
and of broken cafeteria plates, pine 
needles, plumbing pipes. Put rope 
around five hundred paperbacks and 
you have a Library Chair (Richard 
Mauro); fill the hole in an old tire 
with an incandescent bulb and you 
have a Tire Lamp (Robert Rauschen- 
berg). Among the objects included 
in Artists Design Furniture, Mies van 
der Rohe’s Barcelona Chair, 1929, 
makes an appearance, but for the 
most part the book instructs us about 
things made in the last two or three 
years. We have not seen them in a 
living room, and perhaps we never 
will, since not all of them seem de- 
signed for production. 

Wit is the key, and of course some 
pieces are more clever as ideas than 
others. The Surrealist objects of the 
1930s are still the most striking. It 
would require the waywardness of a 
dog to think of sitting on Dali’s Mae 
West's Lips Sofa, 1936, but one would 





COLLECTION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE/THE BEINECKE RARE BOOK AND MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY, YALE UNIVERSITY 


No artistic territory was off limits to 
Pablo Picasso, who even designed up- 
holstery for Gertrude Stein’s chairs. 


still like to see it in what must now be 
its somewhat dusty pink satin. 

Modern design and architecture 
transformed household objects in the 
interest of a crisp and compatible 
functionalism. Those are our classics, 
our contemporary “period furni- 
ture,” some of it now sliding into the 
bin of the “antique.” There are many 
handsome pieces here from Dakota 
Jackson, Noguchi, Peter Gutkin, 
Forrest Myers, and others that do not 
break with the purity and elegance of 
the classical modern tradition. Each 
of the artists, the living ones at least, 
makes a short statement about his 
furniture or objects. 

Elizabeth Browning Jackson writes 
that in designing rugs and furniture 
she is trying “to make art less sacred,” 
so that its use will somehow incorpo- 
rate the user in the act of creative in- 
tention. Neil Jenney says, “For me a 
piece of furniture is simply a three- 
dimensional object. ... Furniture is 
not art.” So there you have it.0 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO COLLECTION, VOL. II 


COUNTRY FANCIES 





The rare and beautiful originals are all at The 
Art Institute of Chicago and are part of its textile 
collection. Warner has adapted them for use in 
today’s interiors, using contemporary materials 
so that even the most delicate of these ‘country 
fancies’ are scrubbable, strippable, pre-pasted 
and pre-trimmed. There are 26 different 
Wallcovering designs in up to 5 color choices plus 
Borders and 55 marvelous correlated Fabrics 
printed on a 50/50 blend of cotton and polyester. 


Country Fancies is the warmest and most 
welcoming wallcovering collection you’ve ever 
seen. It is available now, through interior 
designers and decorating departments of fine 
_ stores. 
The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, 
IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
IL 60654 


Shown here: Wallcoverings: Dyanna, Dyanna Border and Lynne (stripe). Fabrics are Dyanna and Angela. 
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Wallcoverings and Fabrics 
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OPIUM and JOY 


PERFUMES 


CATALOGS “US.A- 


‘your Shopping Guide for Home and Fashion. 


When you request any of the catalogs described on this page, we will send you absolutely free our versions of OPIUM and JOY in 


two (.02 fl. oz. each) color-capped vials. They’re Free when you send for any of these exciting catalogs. 


The 

Museum 

of 

Modern 

Art 
ieee ES 


1. Our new catalog features over 150 of the 
most popular Museum Store items, and 
some new ones as well. Furniture, house- 
wares, desk accessories, books, and tools 
are included. Many are represented in the 
Museums Design Collection. 

$2.00 for a year’s subscription (Spring 
and Christmas). 


JAMES RIVER 
TRADERS 7 


CLOTHES TO ENJOY FOR A LONG, LONG TIME 





3. A FREE CATALOG featuring hundreds of 
distinctive items all chosen to enhance 
your personal style. Clothes for Men and 
Women, for sport or dress, distinguished 
by details of design and fabric and con- 
struction to make the difference between 
clothes you just wear . . . and those you 
love to wear. With quality the most impor- 
tant element of all, in materials, work- 
manship and service. Free. 


5. Wholesale Prices! For a colorful spring 
garden order flower bulbs directly from 
Holland. Get together with your friends 
and combine orders for lowest price. Free 
Dutch Gardens Bulb Catalog contains over 
100 full-page color photos of the world’s 
t beautiful flowers. Tells when and 
v to plant, when they grow & more. All 
hs guaranteed to grow and bloom. 


OGS U.S.A. Your Shopping Guide 
» the left of each listing the catalogs you want 
heck or M.O. for the total, including a $1.00 
harge. Ol have ordered the catalogs checked 
the FREE perfumes. Allow 4 weeks delivery 
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ADD $1.00 MAILING CHARGE 


No cash or stamps please 


2. If you can’t come to Bloomingdale’s, 
now Bloomingdale’s can come to you. For 
72 pages of the latest in fashions, furnish- 
ings, and gifts send $4 (applicable toward 
your first purchase) and we'll send you 
“Summer Stock’””—one of our biggest pro- 
ductions of the year—plus a series of other 
surprises. Bloomingdale’s By Mail. 
Because you're where you want to be. 





3 Sloane Gardens Club 
fr Gracirus Linton Living 


4. When you visit London, you don’t want 

to feel like a visitor. Experience Victorian 
London in an impeccably restored historic 
townhouse in fashionable Chelsea/ 
Belgravia. Your haven. Your exclusive ad- 
dress. 

A one-time price for as low as $7600 
guarantees 34 years of gracious living at 
the 3 Sloane Gardens Club. 

Short-term rentals available for inspec- 
tion by prospective members. Free full- 
color brochure. 





The Golden Basket 


6. The designer of the original 14K- aa 
Nantucket Lightship Basket in miniature 
has compiled a full-color catalogue of 
unique jewelry creations available in 14K 
and 18K gold, with many including pre- 
cious stones. Send $2.00. 





7. Dorothy's newest exclusive home fash- 


ions line features ruffled curtains and ac- 
cessories, unique concepts for decorating 
with valances, tailored styles for traditional 
settings, and sensational balloon-style cur- 
tains. Dorothy's Custom Home Decorating 
Catalog—$4. 


even ees 
_ Send coupon to: CATALOGS U.S.A., Dept. AD485, Box 23039, Rochester, New York 14692 coms coms ammo 





___1. Museum of Modern Art ($2) — 5. Dutch Gardens 
——2. Bloomingdale’s ($4) (Free) 

—.3. James River Traders (Free) 
—_—4. 3 Sloane Gardens (Free) 


——7. Dorothy's ($4) 
total cost of catalogs ordered $~-—_—___-__ 
$__$1.00 


| 
_—6. Golden Basket ($2) | 
| 
Total Enclosed $ | 


Make check or money order payable to: CATALOGS U.S.A. 


Offer expires May 20, 1985 | 
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ER you would like information on advertising in future Catalogs | A pares. con 


tact Stanley | Fishel, 6.45 Madison Ave , New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 350-1800. 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 134-145: 
Steve Chase 
69-846 Highway 111, Rancho Mirage 
California 92270, 619/324-4602 


Pages 170-175: 
Phyllis Rowen Sugarman, IsID 
1569 Lindacrest Drive, Beverly Hills 
California 90210, 213/276-2317 


Pages 176-181: 
Clarendon Gallery Ltd. 
8 Vigo Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-439-4557 


Eyre & Hobhouse Ltd. 
39 Duke Street, London SW1 
England, 44-1-930-9308 


Facade Gallery 
1044 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/744-4997 


Galerie Camoin 
9, quai Voltaire, 75007 Paris 
France, 33-1-261-8206. 


Jacques Kugel 
279, rue Saint Honoré, 75008 Paris 
France, 33-1-260-1945 


Pages 198-205: 
William Gaylord, asip 
William Gaylord & Associates 
1555 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco 
California 94109, 415/441-1000 


Pages 206-213: 
Shope Reno Wharton Associates 
18 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 
Connecticut 06830, 203/869-7250 


Pages 214-219: 
Edward F. Knowles, ala 
127 West 56th Street, New York 
New York 10019, 212/247-4459 


Pages 220-225: 
Blumka 
101 East 81st Street, New York 
New York 10028, 212/734-3222 


Heide Hiibner 
Handelstrasse 21A, 8700 Wiirzburg 
West Germany, 49-931-74033 


H. P. Lockner 
Heinestrasse 7, 8700 Wiirzburg 
West Germany, 49-931-56724 


Rainer Zietz Ltd. 
39 Tite Street, London SW3 
England, 44-1-352-0848 











SHELL BED 


_ MARCELLO MIONI 


LOS ANGELES: 8923 BEVERLY BOULEVARD + CALIFORNIA 90048 « TELEX 698-503 -« (213) 278-0368 


NEW YORK: Vladimir Kagan Designs e CHICAGO/TROY: Rozmailin « DALLAS/HOUSTON: Eliot & Associates 
MIAMI/ATLANTA: Hugh Cochran Associates « SAN FRANCISCO/DENVER: Shears & Window 





Atlanta 
Jerry Pair & Associates 


Boston 
Ostrer House 


Chicago 3 
Rozmallin 


Dallas 

Walter Lee Culp 
Denver 
Kneedler-Fauchere 


Honolulu 
Stephen McClaran 


Houston 

Walter Lee Culp 

Los Angeles 
Kneedler-Fauchere 
Miami 

Jerry Pair & Associates 
New York 

LCS Inc. 


Philadelphia 
Matches, Inc. 


Portland 
Wayne Martin, Inc. 


San Francisco 
Kneedler-Fauchere 


Seattle 
Kneedler-Fauchere 


Troy 
Rozmallin 


Washington, D.C. 
Matches, Inc. 


Texture Shown: Cubist 
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AMFRICO MAKK 


AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILY OF FINE ART! For 
Eva, Americo and A.B. Makk, 1984 was a year of 
enormous triumph: three Presidential portraits; 
two meetings with President Reagan, including 
a formal reception in the White House Oval 
Office; feature articles in dozens of national 
magazines; international Gold Medals from 
European and Ameri ademies; an exhi- 
bition at the U.S. S é 

own Makk painting 


Lahaina Gallery 
117 Lahainaluna Road WV 
Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 Kaanapal vali 96761 , ; - 
(808) 661-0839 308) 661-5571 ‘ ’ ' | 


Kapalua Gallery 
123 Day Drive 
Kapalua, Hawaii 96761 
(808) 669-5047 
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Grooming Aid 
By Lightolier 
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~Two companies © 
you Can count on 


venue Los Angeles California 90069 (213) 659-6510 
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JOHN HALL 


FURNITURE DESIGN—ART— ACCESSORIES 
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The sky is not our limit. 


- #6 


Our commitment is to meet your needs through proficient service 
a complete product line and an unreserved dedication 


to quality, value and industry leadership. 
| us for the location nearest you 


ais 
Main Business Office: 8431 Santa Monica Boulevard. Los Angeles, CA 90069 (213) 650-2010 
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_ straightforward facts about 





than meets the eye. 


Choosing a mattress and box 
spring should be given as much 
consideration as any purchasing 
decision you will ever make. 


So, we wanted to take this 
opportunity to give you some 


Aireloom’s premium mattress and 
box spring sleep sets. And then let 
you decide. 


For generations we have been 
creating sleep products of distinction. Each individual 
model is specifically designed to provide meaningful 
support, deep comfort and dependable durability for 
years of soothing 
sleep. 


Today, and 
every day since our 
founding, we have 
proudly featured 
the time honored 
technique of 
“Handcrafting”. 
And we’re the only 
major mattress 
company in America continuing in this fine tradition. 


Our skilled craftsmen begin by individually hand 
mounting box spring coils on a sturdy hardwood 
frame. Then each hourglass shaped steel coil is hand 
tied and knotted eight ways with a virtually 
indestructable twine. This important step allows each 
coil to respond 
independently, 
providing a sup- 
portive foundation 
that is perfectly 
matched to its 
corresponding 
handcrafted 


mattress. 


At the core 
of our handcrafted 
mattress is our 
exclusive Holland 
Maid free-end 
offset innerspring support system. Consisting of nine 
different hourglass shaped coils, this state-of-the-art 
support system encourages proper sleeping posture 


Each coil is hand tied and knotted 8 ways. 


Exclusive innerspring support system. 


Aireloom, —___ 
There’s more to a good nigh 





Layer upon layer of 100% cotton padding. 






ATES 
+ 


by distributing the more supportive 
coils where your body needs them 
most. 


We surround the innerspring 
support system with a super 
absorbant insulator pad and layer 
upon layer of luxurious 100% 
California Cotton. More padding 
than anyone else. 


Finally, our skilled craftsmen 
apply an elegant, custom-quilted, 
damask ticking and meticulously handstitch four rows 
around the sides of the mattress. Because of our 
handstitching and 
unique innerspring 
support system, we are 
able to eliminate the 
stiff border wire found 
around the edges of 
other mattresses. What 
this means, is an edge 
so strong it will never 
break down. In fact, 
you can literally roll our 
handcrafted mattress from end to end. And, more 
importantly, you 
can sleep to the 
very edge in 
absolute comfort 
and with total 
support. 





Skilled craftsmen meticulously 
handstitch mattress sides. 


To experience 
the Aireloom hand- 
crafted difference, 
take a “test rest” 
at an Authorized 
Aireloom Dealer near you. The rest is up to you. 


wad - 
Rae ee ad ieee ae 
3 CE ET “i yaa 
Securing the thick padding for durability 
and comfort. 


Aireloom’s “Handcrafted” a 
sleep sets include: 3 
Super Fetherbed, bs 
Vitagenic, 

Rip Van Winkle, 
and Slumberlure. 





Post Office Box 4638, El Monte, California 91734 (213) 686-1440 


With Angel 
» in the garden, 
you've got to 
be in heaven. 


Meet 

| Emmanuel 

| Angel, the 
creator of a 


virtual Garden of Eden. A 15-acre domain teeming 
with tropical flowers and plants, meandering 
streams fed by a waterfall. Angel’s heavenly 
gardens and the loving spirit of everyone you 
meet at our luxury resort are some of the reasons 
why we've been a Five-Diamond resort for 
four years. See your Travel Agent. Or call toll- 
free: 1-800-HOTELS 1. 


Stouffer 


Bey ED AC CAFE NES & Wailea Beach Resort 


919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD - LOS ANGELES 90069 - PHONE 657-6810 Maui 
ROBERT KELLY 
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RUFINO TAMAYO 


“Mascara” 
from the most recent set of 8 etchings, 1984. Edition of 99, printed on Guarro Paper. Size: 30 x 22 inches ae 





Available through: 


COLLIER PUBLISHING eo Nae 


Publishers and Distributors of Fine Art a 
as ae Avenue, Los Angeles, Ca 90046 (213) 653-9915 or call TOLL FREE (800) 821 6650 amc 
an the Tésde only. : ee 





California 
LA JOLLA 





+ ANTIQUES 
















Glorious Antiques 
5510 La Jolla Blvd. Zip 92037 

Ph (619) 459-2222 

Hrs 10:30-4:30 cl Su.M 

Quality consignment shop: antiques to 
fine collectibles. Furniture, porcelain, 
crystal, Oriental art, silver, brass and 
copper. Proceeds benefit San Diego 
Humane Society. 


La Jolla Antique Company 

6913 La Jolla Blvd. Zip 92037 

Ph (619) 454-1261 

Hrs 10-4, cl Sun., M 

Anew happy and friendly source for period 
French country antiques and unusual 
Kitchen accessories. 18th and 19th century 
armoires, bonnetieres, tables and other 
finely carved prized furniture. Visit this direct 
importer and enjoy the beauty of provincial 
French antiques presented by a dealer that 
loves her work. Design consultation avail- 
able. Circle #3 for brochure. 


18th Century Normandy 
Oak Armoire, 7'10” high 
From La Jolla Antique Company. 


Tad Gilmore’s 
Antique Register 


| 

Circle the items you | 

want and include | 
$1 for handling 

and |'ll process | 

your requests and | 
forward them on to 

the companies you | 

indicate. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Dear Tad: 
Enclosed you will find$ _ a 
which includes the $1 for handling 
as well as any costs requested. My 
check is payable to Tad Gilmore 


1. Free 3. Free 8. $6 11. $30 
21. Free 28. Free 30. Free 42. 
84. $1 90. Free 92. Free 96. Fre 


Name 


Address _ 


Sete Zip eee 


Mail Coupon to: Tad Gilmore | 
PO. Box 42345 San Francisco | 
CA 94101 Phone (415) 921-1649 

April 1985 California Edition | 
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Design 
ve Accessories 
Jolla, CA 92038 
9) 459-3753 





















1. Chinese T'ang Straw Glace Horse 
2. Chinese Ming Water Jar, 20” h 
3. Chinese Ch'ing Temple God, 40" h 

4. Japanese Edo Imari Plate. 









FINE ARTS, ANTIQUES & ARTIFACTS 


1774 Solano Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94707 
(415) 526-2210 











California 
SANTA BARBARA 


‘ountry Manor & 
intiques 


Country Manor Antiques 
1165 Coast Village Road 

Ph (805) 969-6841 Hrs 10-6, 1-5 Sun. 
Apersonally well edited shop filled with 
country antiques from around the world 
for the sophisticated eye. Folk art and 
primitives, furniture, paintings, unusual 
quilts from the 30's. An abundance of 
great things to discover in this friendly 
ambience. 





Lillian Johnson Antiques 

405 Third Street 

Ph (408) 623-4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M. 
Haviland matching service specialist with 
over 4,000 patterns in stock. Write today 
for free brochure explaining how you can 
be on our want list. Circle #21 for broéhure. 







1. 19th C. English Jasperware Domed 
Cheese Dish, 11” h. 2. 19th C. Japanese 
Imari Tray, 16" h, 3. Pair 19th C. 
Japanese Satsuma Curio Vases, 6" h. 


The Studio 


4266 Piedmont Avenue 
Oakland, CA 94611 
415-652-1316 
Circle #42 for brochure. 












1. 19th C. Japanese Red Lacquer Monk's 
Chair. 2. 18th C. Chinese Cloisonne 
Incense Burner. 3. Japanese Satsuma 
Hall Planter, 28” d. Signed 1886 
4. Pair 19th C. Japanese Satsuma Vases 
5. 17th C. Chinese Imperial Cinnabar Box 


Waveen npoths 


San ast Pee Arts 


1910 South Coast Hwy. 
Laguna Beach, CA 92652 
(714) 494-0150 
166 North Palm Canyon Drive 
Palm Springs, CA 92262 
(619) 325-1070 
Circle #30 in coupon for brochure 
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CorINTHIAN 


# 408-867-4630 ¥ 


7. 18th C. Mother of Pearl Box with Ivory Miniature & Gold Piqué. 
2. 18K Gold Bracelet with Ruby & Diamond Links. 3. Geo. III Enamel Pendant 
with Rose Cut Diamonds. 4. Stone Cameo in 18K Gold Frame. 5 Very Fine 
Ruby & Diamond Rings. 6. White Gold Brooch with 3 Floating Diamond Tear- 
Drops. 7. Pearl Bracelet with Diamonds & Sapphires. 8. Art Nouveau 
Pendant of 14K Gold, Enamel, Diamonds & Sapphires. 9. Signed Boucheron 
Gold Box Set with Emeralds, Diamonds & Stone Cameo 


Corinthian Studios * 20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Road « Saratoga, CA 95070 


Circle #84 for color brochure. 
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1. Pair Chinese Ch'ing Urns, 14” h 
2. 19th C. Chinese Chippendale Arm 
Chair, 47" h, 24” w. 3. English Oak 
Double Gate Leg Table, 1730. 4. Chinese 
Ch'ing Porcelain Fish Bowl, 19” h. 21” d 
5. Early 17th C. English Bog Oak and 
Walnut Welsh Dresser, 62” h, 49” w 


CoOrtBY 
ANTIQUES 


510 N. Camino Real, 
San Clemente 92672 (714) 492-5130 
Circle for brochure 
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Over 9,000 sq. ft. of Fine French & Austrian Furniture 


Kubisak’s Antiques 


Home Furnishings, Inc. 


3305 Laguna Canyon Road 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
(714) 494-1771 


Bubisak’s 
Highland Willa 


232 Highway 1 
Ca ‘ighlancds, California 93923 
(408) 625-1132 











The Decorative Arts Council 
of the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
and The Fashion Institute of Design & Merchandising 
present 





INTERIOR DESIGN & THE DECORATIVE ARTS 


A day long symposium for everyone with an interest 
in and appreciation of the decorative arts. 

The program will feature presentations and 
discussion with noted international art historians and 
designers: Adriana Scalamandre Bitter, 
Sarah Bowles, Mario Buatta, Phillip H. Curtis, 
Penelope Hunter-Stiebel, and Michael Taylor. 


Saturday, General Admission: 
April 20, 1985 $55. (includes lunch) 
9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. ( Student Admission: 
Leo S. Bing Theater YY $15. (lectures only) 
5905 Wilshire Blvd., For information, 
Los Angeles call (213) 857-6041 
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any of them have vanished now, the great land 

holdings that spread into the fingers of the valleys 
along California’s cool and verdant North Pacific 
coast. This huge and secluded bowl of land overlooks 
a turn in the ocean called Half Moon Bay, forty-five 
minutes south of San Francisco. The holdings are 
contiguous to over 1600 acres of nature preserve. 


RANCHO CANADA VERDE 


648 acres, 5 residences, 

3 separate water sources, For appointment or brochure 
extensive equestrian call (415) 388-4202. 
facilities, redwood forest. Owner-financed until July 1, 1985. 








ASHGIAN BROTHE 


Oriental Rugs 


A PASHGIAN FAMILY ENTERPRISE SINCE 1889 


993 East Colorado Boulevard. Pasadena. California (213) 796.7888 1/212) 621.0052 





youll notonly 
look good. 


You'll feel marvelous after a stay 

at historic Bishop's Lodge, with its 

beautiful high-country setting, 

fresh air, sunshine, and relaxed 

mood, Mobil Four- star Rated, you'll 

be pampered with first-class 

amenities and fine cuisine, solar 

heated pool, whirlpool & saunas, 

horses, tennis, trap & skeet, nearby ; a. a‘. 

golf, fascinating mountain trails “9 

and sightseeing, All this only five minutes from od Santa Fe 
charm, museums, galleries, opera, entertainment, and shopping, 
For a vacation that enriches you with a sense of well being, 
call 505-983-6377 or write PO Box 2367E, Santa Fe, NM 87501, 


br ly i James M Chadwick Associates | 
THE LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
BISHOP'S LODGE TRS en eC Uer era OC o 


88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Agency: The Cornell Co., Sunnyvale. CA 


THE COLLECTION 
Ceramic Tiles pre- J 
serving an era of 
Old World charm. 
Cachet Collection 
is created by hand 
molded and paint’) 
by artisans in stan’ 
dards borne of the 
past. To view this | 
extraordinary coll€ 
tion of tiles, write § 
call Latco Product 
for the Cachet Co) 
lection portfolio, o| 
visit your local Lat} 
distributor. 


Lz CO: 
PRODUCTS i 


2943 Gleneden Street | 
Los Angeles, CA 900: 
(213) 664-1171. 
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Taylor’s Connoisseur Collection. 
Furnishings on a grand scale. 


Cerentino ee ey 


Our most distinctive imports inspired by Old World artists and 
crafted to today’s demand for enduring quality. Ornate room groups, 
dramatic accent pieces, mobile d’arte, all designed to enhance the 
most elegant home. 

We searched Europe for these unusual and much in demand fur- 
nishings. Our inventory is unrivaled in the West and is constantly 
changing as our new shipments arrive. Most pieces are exclusive with 
us and available for immediate delivery. 

The cost of these lovely imports increase each year, as prices rise 
around the world. It follows that like all works of art and rare 
collector’s items, their value will also increase. Some authorities now 
second their appreciation only to European antique furniture. 

If you believe luxury should bea thing of beauty see our complete 
collection now. You can turn your home into a showplace rich in the 
ambience of Europe with furnishings on a grand scale from Taylor's. 


AY LOR’S 
in Van Nuys 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 


Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, credit terms. 
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IMPORTED MOTOR CARS 
The Jaguar Specialists 








“The Wests Oldest & 
Largest Jaguar Dealer” 


HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & I9TH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNIFURE 












9176 Sunset Boulevard 1601 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles Santa Monica 
274-5133 453-3377 







3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92625 
(714) 675-2583 





Merv Corning 


An exhibition of new paintings 
Opening Friday, April 26 


May we send you a brochure? 


CONACHER 
GALLERIES 


a age tl 134 Maiden Lane, San Francisco, CA 94108 
Venus de Milo Oil Painting 36x24 ~=-(415) 392-5447 : 
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r Beverly Hills, California 
| MAJEST IC BEVERLY HILLS ESTATE: 
This extraordinary 4%-acre hilltop estate 
overlooks fabulous views from the 12-room 
»Contemporary residence. Tennis court and 
. Swimming Pool. 
$15,850,000 









Brochure #AS 21-49 





San Marino, California 
CLASSIC ITALIAN VILLA: This magnifi- 
cent Italian Villa was designed in 1927 by 
world-renowned architect Wallace Neff for 
the C.L. Post family. Property includes a swim- 
‘ming pool with spa and fountains. 
$1,650,000 Brochure #AS 21-56 










Cetona, Province of Siena, Italy 
LA VAGNOLA: This magnificent villa is set 
on 11 hectares of flowering gardens and 
parks with numerous Etruscan artifacts in- 
duding a tomb said to date from 700 B.C. 
Built c. 1790, the 28-room residence is beau- 
tifully maintained with many outstanding 


Brochure #AS E1-03 
Bently furnished) 
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Santa Barbara, California 
OCEAN-VIEW VILLA: Set ona hilltop high 
above the Pacific, this magnificent 9-acre es- 
tate features a 10-room Mediterranean-style 
villa, tennis court, swimming pool, guest 
house and caretaker’s residence. 
$7,000,000 (furnished) Brochure #AS 21-51 
$6,500,000 (unfurnished) 





Mendocino, California 
THE MACCALLUM HOUSE: Set on a bluff 
on the rugged California coast, this landmark 
19th Century Gothic Revival residence cur- 
rently serves as a country inn. Property in- 
cludes various outbuildings and many period 
furnishings, 


$1,800,000 Brochure #AS 21-54 





Santa Liberata, Tuscany, Italy 
MAGNIFICENT SEASIDE VILLA: Dramati- 
cally set on a cliff overlooking the sea, this re- 
markable property includes a 9-room Medi- 
terranean Villa and self-contained Guest 
Cottage, each with interiors by Denning and 
Fourcade. Private boat and dockyard. 


$1,000,000 
Co furnished) 


Brochure #AS E}-05 





Palm Springs, California 
SPECTACULAR PALM SPRINGS ESTATE: 
A private entrance drive introduces this Jack 
Lowrance-designed residence, set high on a 
hilltop overlooking the desert and Coachella 
Valley. 
$6,500,000 
(Fully furnished) 


Brochure #AS 21-55 





Woodside, California 
COUNTRY FRENCH VILLA: Situated on 
3.9 acres in the exclusive community of Wood- 
side, this beautiful French-style residence fea- 
tures fabulous views. Spectacular master suite, 
swimming pool and entertainment area. 30 
minutes from San Francisco. 
$1,350,000 Brochure #AS 21-57 





Santa Gertrudis, Ibiza, Spain 
DELIGHTFUL ISLAND RETREAT: Bril- 
liantly renovated by the owner/designer, this 
charming 300-year-old residence is beauti- 
fully suited for indoor/outdoor living. Con- 
venient to the area’s fabulous beaches. 


Price on request Brochure # AS E1-02 


SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


308 North Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210 ‘Telephone: (213) 274-8347 
980 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10021 Telephone: (212) 606-7660 


Napa Valley 


on Mauiisa | This beautiful 300 acre ranch with 50 acres of 
See ued on rolling hillside vineyard, overlooks the Napa 
: Valley. The large stone house was originally built 
as a winery in the early 1900's. Victorian guest 
house, caretakers cottage, swimming pool & two 
I fis eked nhaa i aoe ee tennis courts are a few of the many features of this 
. bath Lee pai ae ek _ It's your vac De property. Asking $4,900,000, call 707-963-3644. 
Perc ataaconnce i Te: - 
_ Two golf courses. C 


JEAN PHILLIPS 
REN HARRIS 


1108 Adams St. Helena, 
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Division of Artisans Brass Products, 
f 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: 
3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 





8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


Please Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YE 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEE 
DELIVERY 


Traditional Charm in | 

Solid Brass Beds, 

Iron & Brass Beds 

Sofa & Day Beds, 

Night Stands, j 

Plant Stands & 

Other Accessories | 
4 
i 
| | 





Furniture by Baker from the Stately Homes Collection. 
Queen Anne Cabinet Englishc:1705 W. 41, H.101 


Le 
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We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


ED>g rans 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER - HENREDON « KARGES - KARASTAN - MARBRO - M.G.M. * MORRIS-JAMES « SCHAFER + WHITE 


LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (213) 278-1174 = WOODLAND HILLS: 20011 Ventura Blvd. (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 
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A selection of 18th and 19th century antiques 


18th, 19th & 20th Century Furniture 


Clocks @ Bronzes @ Paintings 


Appraisals © We Buy Quality Antiques 


Open Daily, 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
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362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, Ca. Telephone (714) 494-48 
ae | 
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Folio 16 represents a successful blend of East and West—ancient Oriental Are 
adapted for modern living. Taken from the Ming and early Ch’ing Cae coe ae 
collection exhibits authentic Chinese joinery, infinitely touchable finishes and { special 
features designed to put convenience at your command. To explore this Esai 
world, we invite you to visit an authorized Henredon dealer. For a Folio 16 Ceres 
of living, dining and bedroom furniture, send $3.00 to Henredon, .* 

Dept. A55, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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A selection of 18th and 19th century antiques 


18th, 19th & 20th Century Furniture 
Clocks ® Bronzes ®@ Paintings 
Appraisals ® We Buy Quality Antiques 


Open Daily, 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 3 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, Ca. Telephone (714) 494-48 | 











For finish variation, Folio 16 offers faux 
pieces. The wall system includes a bar 
and an entertainment center, perfect 
for TY, VCR and stereo equipment. 
Other wall units provide a host of versatile 
storage and display opportunities. 
Carvings throughout Folio 16 are crisp 
and clean, emulating as nearly as possible 
te found on antique models. 
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Folio 16 represents a successful blend of East and West—ancient Oriental eee 
adapted for modern living. Taken from the Ming and early Ch’ing eae the 
collection exhibits authentic Chinese joinery, infinitely touchable finishes and ered 

features designed to put convenience at your command. To explore this exotic | 
- world, we invite you to visit an authorized Henredon dealer. For a Folio 16 CL 


of living, dining and bedroom furniture, send $3.00 to Henredon, 
Dept. A55, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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Henredon. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 
Pacific Overture : 

A Malibu Home Moves the Outside In 

Interior Design by Michael Taylor, Asip 


Text by Jesse Kornbluth/Photography by Russell MacMasters 


Loosening the Ties to Formality 

In Quest of the English Spirit in Manhattan 

Interior Design by Keith Irvine and Sam Blount of Irvine & Fleming 
Text by Peter Carlsen/Photography by Billy Cunningham 

Hewn by Hand 

A Japanese-Crafted House for Lisa and Bertrand Taylor 
Architecture and Interior Design by Teruo Hara 

Text by Wolf Von Eckardt/Photography by Norman McGrath 





Chicago Confidence 
A Lucid Setting Infused with Art and Purpose 
Interior Design by Bruce Gregga 

Text by Peter Carlsen/Photography by Tony Soluri 





Terrestrial Sphere 
Steven Spielberg’s Hollywood Headquarters 
Interior Design by Frank K. Pennino 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


History Meets Hostelry in Eire 

Castle Dromoland’s Royal Treatment 

Interior Design by Carleton Varney of Dorothy Draper & Co. 
Text by Brian de Breffny/Photography by Derry Moore 





White Light 

Soaring Spaces in East Hampton 

Interior Design by Michael de Santis, AsiD 

Text by C. J. Phillips/Photography by Peter Vitale 


Andalusian Accent 

The Congenial Grandeur of a Spanish Country House 
Interior Design by Jaime Parladé/Architecture by César Leyva 
Text by G. Y. Dryansky/Photography by Derry Moore 


ART AND ANTIQUES 


Antiques: On Swedish Looms 
A Heritage of Treasured Weaving Seldom Seen 
Text by Anthony Weller 


Art: Added Dimensions 
A Fusion of Painting and Object in Assemblage 
Text by Henry Geldzahler 


SPEC TAL FEAT OIE: 


The Collectors: Victorian Temptations 

Richard and Sally Dennis in England 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 
Gardens: Abstract Expression 

Metamorphosis of an Artist’s Landscape 

Text by Amei Wallach/Photography by Derek Fell 


Architecture: Robert A. M. Stern 

Text by Hugh Newell Jacobsen/Photography by Peter Aaron 
Architectural Digest Visits: Zubin and Nancy Mehta 

Text by Prince Michael of Greece/Photography by Russell MacMasters 





Historic Houses: Edvard Grieg’s Troldhaugen ; 
The Composer in Harmony with a Rugged Homeland | 
Text by Anthony Burgess/Photography by Marie Holstein 
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new season is greeted 

by this freshest slow of color. 
From the palest flowering 

to the most brilliant. 


Come let Lord & Taylor 


American countrygarden pinks 


light up your life. 
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blossoms on cotton chintz — 
cushions, framed in shady depths 
of white wicker. Our very 
own canopied bath club chair, 
an authentic reproduction 
inspired by America’s elegant 
spas of the 1920's, 
In The Now and Then Shop, 
Eighth Floor, Lord & Taylor, 

Fifth Avenue. — 
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LETTERS FROM? READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Praise and congratulations to you for 
January’s outstanding “internation- 
al” edition. Each subject was a be- 
guiling global ambassador, and each 
feature bore the unmistakable Archi- 
tectural Digest stamp of photographic 
and editorial excellence. You are also 
to be commended for the comprehen- 
sive mix of designs. From the opu- 
lence of 19th-century Germany to the 
exoticism of Bali to the innovation of 
Milan—you showcased an entire 
spectrum of styles. Please make this a 
yearly treat—at least! 
Jonathan P. Camphouse 
Baltimore, Maryland 


I have yet to be disappointed in my 
expectations of your magazine, and 
my long-held admiration was only 
increased by the wonderful January 
issue. Over the years I have often 
thought that an entire magazine high- 
lighting international designs and tra- 
ditions would be an ideal addition to 
my collection of past issues, and I’m 
gratified to see that you agreed. 
Betsy Grant 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


John Updike, Russell Lynes, Vincent 
Scully, the earl and countess of 
Westmorland, Victor Horta and 
Gianfranco Ferré, all in the January 
issue—What a way to start the year 
off! Your magazine is both a plea- 
surable pastime and an intelligent 
publication. It has reached a perfect 
balance between these two qualities, 
something we all want, all the time. 
Peter Arnell 
New York, New York 
As you said in “People Are the Issue” 
in January, your readers’ letters have 
told you how much they like articles 
on chateaux, manor houses, farm- 
houses, etc. I have also enjoyed these 
stories—Americans can relate to this 
way of casually elegant living. If, 


. 


however, we care to experience the 


“pomp of castles and palaces, we can 


go abroad. A little bit goes a long way. 

I, for one, found the lengthy coverage 

of Rosenborg Castle and the Palace of 
Regensburg extremely boring. 

Nancy E. Hicks 

San Diego, California 


Your article on the country home of 
the earl and countess of Westmorland 
thrice warmed my heart. First, seeing 
my good friend Peter Coats seated 
with the family; second, seeing pic- 
tures of the lovely garden; and third, 
reading this caption: “The wooden 
fence was designed by Lady West- 
morland after Early American de- 
signs.’” We have all been greatly 
influenced by English design, and it 
is gratifying to see this simple Ameri- 
can detail in an English garden. 
Tom Woodham 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The Kollandsruds’ Norwegian retreat 
(“Movable Houses,” January 1985) 
looked perfectly charming in the 
photographs, but I was disappointed 
not to learn more about the actual 
architectural restoration process. I 
look forward to more features de- 
voted to architectural preservation, 
but more details, please! 

Keith Hawkins 

Cleveland, Ohio 


I found “Movable Houses” to be an 
intriguing departure from your usual 
design features. These three-dimen- 
sional historical documents are a vital 
source of information about the lives 
of our forebears, and preserving the 
architectural heritage of different 
cultures is a fascinating discipline, 
which must be just as exhilarating 
for its practitioners as creating new 
concepts in architectural design. 
Eileen McNally 
Sun Valley, Idaho 





continued on page 14 
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“Hong Kong may never be seen 
from a more magnificent 
point of view.” fe 


Only one hotel rises from 
the very edge of the 
world’s most spectacular 
harbour. 

The Regent. 

Inside, shimmering glass 
from floor to ceiling 
presents an unforgettable 
panoramic outlook. 
Truly an impressive 
location for Hong Kong’s 
finest hotel. 


the 


A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


continued from page 12 


If I lived in a “city with no sky,” I 
think I would be disinclined to create 
an ‘indoor environment with a color 
scheme dominated by black. I refer to 
Gianfranco Ferré’s home and studio 


‘in Milan (January 1985). Perhaps this 


somber backdrop is essential to Sig. 
Ferré’s design process (his collec- 
tions are, in my opinion, outstand- 
ing), but it seems strange that these 
industrially influenced spaces can 
promote such vital creativity. 
Paula Lopez 
Houston, Texas 


Gianfranco Ferré’s settings for his 
home and studio provided a new di- 
mension to your “Architectural Digest 
Visits” feature. I liked seeing both 
environments, and | think the unity 
of the two designs shows an interest- 
ing fusion of attitudes toward “home- 
life’ and “work-life” that one seldom 
encounters in our increasingly com- 
partmentalized world. 
Evan Van Eyck 
Chicago, Illinois 


I tend to read and reread each issue of 
your magazine, sometimes months 
after it appears, and can only say that 
it gets better and better. The maga- 
zine seems to be taking on a more 
personal tone, and I especially like 
the new “Profiles” feature. I enjoyed 
the article on Dame Elisabeth Frink 
by Elizabeth Lambert in the Decem- 
ber issue. Frink is a strong, exciting 
personality, and it is a treat to be al- 
lowed into her world. In the face of 
such changes it is also good to see the 
traditional strengths of the magazine 
continuing. I enjoy Russell Lynes’s 
column, as well as the “Historic 
Houses,” “Art” and “Antiques” fea- 
tures. The “Antiques” photography 
is excellent, and the writing here is 
often tops. John A. Cuadrado is a favor- 
ite—and he presents the right mix of 
information, style and fun in his — 
“Touch of Fantasy” article (Decem- 
ber 1984). I trust Architectural Digest 
to bring me the best, and you do! 

K. R. Need 

Kent, Washington 
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ringing 
baby home 
in the Peugeot 


he has ten tiny fingers, around 

which she has already wrapped her 
grandparents. And ten tiny toes. 

She has enough clothes to stock a 
small store, including eight pairs of little 
knitted bootees that will never stay on. 

Her face goes scarlet with anger if 
there’s any stalling at feeding time. 

There is some agreement that she 
looks like her grandmother on her 
mother’s side—although this notion 
does not sit well with the other side of 
the family. 

Dad will get up and check her 
fourteen times during her first night at 
home, each time making a mental note 
to do something about the creak in the 
floorboard. 

She has pudgy cheeks, fat little 
knees, and almost no hair. 

She is, they agree, the most beau- 
tiful baby anyone ever had. 

Oh, the responsibility of it all! 


he car they are bringing baby 
home in (tucked snugly in her very 
own safety seat) is a Peugeot 505 STI. 
It is a veritable fortress of strength. 
The occupants are cradled within a 
body that is welded in 4,032 places. The 
The 505 STI’s seats are wrapped in a soft, supple body IS protected by 21 separate anti- 
leather, with the front pair heated in the winter. corrosion measures. 
Comfort of body, indeed. The steering of the Peugeot is itself 





a form of safety device. It “knows” v 
to step in and help the driver... an 
precisely how much help is needed 
the road is icy or wet, the amount cf 
power assistance is automatically ct j 
back so that you retain the feel of t § 
road through your fingertips. 

The Peugeot is very much a cal 
for comfort of mind. 


i 
) Itis also a car for comfort of body. 
» lavishly equipped is the 505 STI 
at the only way you can spend more 
joney is if you prefer an automatic 
ansmission. 

Everything from air conditioning to 
uise control to side mirrors that de-ice 
semselves. . .all is standard equipment. 

Prices of Peugeot sedans and station 


wagons —all available with gasoline or 
turbodiesel engines— range from $11,900 
to $18,330* Please call 1-800-447-2882 
in the continental U.S. for a 32-page 
color brochure and the name of your 
nearest Peugeot dealer. 


*Based on P.O.E. manufacturer's suggested retail prices. 
Actual prices may vary by dealer. Destination charges, 
taxes, dealer preparation, if any, and license fees are extra. 


PEUGEOT 


©1984, Peugeot Motors of America, Inc 
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Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced at $6250 and $7000. 


MAYORS 


Fine Jewelers. Established 1910. 


All Locations in South Florida. 
For phone orders and inquiries, please call Miss Pina, (800) 432-2380, out of state (800) 327-1580. 


Miami * N. Miami Beach * Coral Gables * Hialeah * Hollywood Plantation * Ft. Lauderdale * Pompano * Boca Raton * Orlando 
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i P In Ireland, we think every visitor should be 

& treated in grand style. That’s why some of our trea- 
sured castles and country houses are now magnifi- 
cent hotels, where you can stroll through ancient 
gardens, ride, play golf, and fish right in the lakes on 
the grounds, dine regally, and sleep in a room that 
is literally fit for a king and queen. It’s all part of the 
unexpected pleasures of Ireland. And it’s all in our 
32 page book, “Ireland. The unexpected pleasures.” | 
For your free copy, send the coupon, or call today. 
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Please send me your free book 
“Ireland. The unexpected pleasures.” 
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Mail to: (@@) Irish Tourist Board 
; 25-15 50th Street, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 
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PEOPLE ARE THE Iss 





We like the idea of a treasure hunt each 
month, so tucked among our regular col- 
umns are special features by and about 
special people—treats we hope you'll en- 
Joy finding as you turn the pages. De- 
cember, for instance, brought the debut 
of Marguerite Littman as an occasional 
columnist and always delightful pres- 
ence. Her “Notes” on wit, whimsy and 
carefree elegance pleased many readers, 
and she returned in March to analyze 
the influential style of writer and world 
traveler Roderick Cameron. Last month, 


Pacific Overture 

Coming up with just the right con- 
cept for a Malibu home set nearly in 
the Pacific Ocean took some time. But 
designer Michael Taylor was as per- 
sistent as his clients—for whom this 
is his fourth house—were patient. Fi- 
nally, a concept true to his and the 
architects’ original vision became a 
reality. The predominant motif is 
stone, most visible in huge riverbed 
boulders—no less than three tons 
each—gathered near Sequoia Na- 
tional Park and positioned through- 
out the interior and exterior. What 
makes a project like this one special 
for the much-in-demand Mr. Taylor? 
“Freedom,” he says adamantly. “Cli- 
ents who are ready to fly and won’t 
force you into a pattern they’ve seen 
and you've seen before.” See page 146. 


Loosening the Ties to Formality 

Longtime Architectural Digest contrib- 
utors Keith Irvine and Thomas Flem- 
ing have welcomed a new associate 
partner into their firm—Sam Blount. 
He worked closely with Mr. Irvine 
on the decidedly English-flavored, 
and decidedly free-spirited, apartment 
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JOHN BRYSON 


RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


FELICIANO 








Keith Irvine 


DERRY MOORE 








Sam Blount 





Richard Dennis 


Sally Dennis 





Armand Deutsch focused on the lively 
times of director Jean Negulesco. And 
in this issue, John Loring of Tiffany's 
discusses the ever-elusive concept of 
taste—good and bad. Keep watching for 
more of these unexpected treasures— 
and, in June, an entire special issue 
full of treasures—that continue to make 


Architectural Digest a surprise package. 


“bon Baad 


Editor-in-Chief 


we show in this issue. Last Novem- 
ber Keith Irvine returned to London, 
where he began his career, to give a 
lecture on interior design at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. “I was ter- 
rifically nervous at first,” he reports, 
“but when the audience responded, 
I began to positively glow with plea- 
sure.” Now he’s thinking about a 
book, but only “eventually, when I 
have true perspective.” See page 154. 


The Collectors: 
Victorian Temptations 
Antiques dealer Richard Dennis and 
his wife, fashion designer Sally 
Tuffin Dennis, define themselves as 
“collectors by nature, first and fore- 
most.” English pottery is their first 
love, but all sorts of whimsies find a 
place in the Neo-Gothic rectory they 
call home. They both find auctions 
irresistible, but now she tries to apply 
the brakes. He is seldom dissuaded. 
At a recent sale, he saw some Victor- 
ian wax plaques and was heard to mut- 
ter that they'd make an interesting 
collection. “T’ll only buy a few,” he 
said, and now he’s talking about en- 
larging the house. See page 162. 


continued on page 24 
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Elsa Peretti’s new Cobalt Crystal Collection. 
Plates, bowls and vase available exclusively at Tiffany’s. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK - FIFTH AVE. & 57TH ST. + BEVERLY HILLS - CHICAGO + DALLAS - HOUSTON + BOSTON +» ATLANTA + KANSAS CITY + SAN FRANCISCO 
= TO ORDER CALL 800-526-0649 - OT & CO. 1985 
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Hewn by Hand 

Everyone who works with Teruo 
Hara talks about his irrepressible en- 
ergy and creativity, and Lisa Taylor is 
no exception. The director of the Coo- 
per-Hewitt Museum met the Japa- 
nese artist-craftsman in the late 1950s 
and has been a friend and fan ever 
since. When she and her husband 
were planning a seaside house, they 
wanted a change of pace from their 
object-filled New York apartment. 
Hara sprang to mind as a designer, 
though this project marks only his 
third venture into home building. 
The results are spare, bare, tradi- 
tionally Japanese—and very untra- 
ditional for this part of the world. 
Hara’s wife, Tomoko, made the pil- 
lows and futons for the interiors; 
their three daughters also helped out. 
As part of this labor of love, both 
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Esteban Vicente 


Harriet Vicente 


Gardens: Abstract Expression 
Wherever artist Esteban Vicente 
painted and taught over the years, he 
tried to borrow a plot of earth to culti- 


.vate his own garden. He had a small 


one on Martha’s Vineyard in the late 
1930s; then one near Buffalo, New 
York. In Wyoming, he planted a hun- 
dred zinnias in a few square feet of 
earth. When he stayed with the Leo 
Castellis, he cleared the grounds for 
them—and, burning some brush, in- 
advertently set fire to their house! But 
until he and his wife, Harriet, bought 
their home on Long Island eighteen 
years ago, Esteban Vicente had never 
had land to call his own. The minute 
they moved in, he reports, they be- 
gan sowing, ultimately creating a 
half-wild, half-disciplined paradise 
that is their pride and joy. At age 
eighty-two, Vicente still paints seven 


Haras cooked marvelous Japanese 
meals for the Taylors. All in all, it 
was a family enterprise that united 


days a week, still teaches—his stu- 
dents have included Brice Marden 
and Chuck Close—and still cultivates 


Teruo Hara 


Lisa Taylor 
Bertrand L. Taylor III 


East and West in the most friendly, 
informal way possible. See page 176. 


Chicago Confidence 

“They’d been trying everything ex- 
cept voodoo dolls to get the owners 
to sell,” Bruce Gregga recounts. The 
object of his clients’ attentions was 
a penthouse apartment in a 1920s 
building overlooking Lake Michigan, 
with lots of charm and period de- 
tail. They had commissioned Bruce 
Gregga to design another apartment 
in the same building, so when the 
more desirable penthouse suddenly 
opened up, he had to make some 
quick adaptations. Though Bruce 
Gregga is based in Chicago, and iden- 
tified with that city, he hesitates to 
describe himself as a regional de- 
signer. “The world is so interactive 
today, I don’t think it matters where 
you live. Where Chicago has influ- 
enced me is in the area of architec- 
ture. And I think you would have to 
be very obtuse indeed not to absorb 
the brilliant functional tradition of 
the city and incorporate it in some 
fashion.” See page 184. 
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Frank K. Pennino 





Bruce Gregga 


his garden. See page 190. 


Terrestrial Sphere — 
How does a man who creates dream- | 
worlds for millions create one for — 
himself? “He chose a Santa Fe style— ~ 
he enjoys the mood of the city and — 
the spirituality of Indian culture,” — 
says Los Angeles designer Frank K. 
Pennino, who collaborated with Ste- 
ven Spielberg on a house that would 
be headquarters for the filmmaker’s 
production company. The finished — 
bungalow was sketched out before- 
hand “the same way I do storyboards 
for a film,” says Steven Spielberg. 
Director and designer both visited — 
Santa Fe to absorb atmosphere, 
and when Steven Spielberg was 
finishing up Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom in London, Frank 
Pennino sent him enormous cartons 
of design samples biweekly through 
a special jet service. A former set de- 
signer himself, Mr. Pennino offers a_ 
key to the Spielberg character: “Being 
in touch with humanness is intrinsic 
to Steven, in his films and in every- 
thing he does.” See page 196. 


continued on page 28 
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There’s a new phenomenon ap- 
pearing around the country — intelligent 
windows. 

They're windows made of 
Sungate® coated glass from PPG. 
What makes them intelligent is that they 
can tell the difference between sunlight 
(which is free) and the heat in your 
home (which is expensive). 

The secret is in the transparent 

coating on Sungate 

glass. The coating 

is clear, but it acts like 

a gate: it lets sun- 
light in, but doesn’t 
let heat out. 

It’s like high-tech 
insulation for your 
windows. 

And it can save you money. 

In fact, The Intelligent Windows™ 
—double-glazed windows made of 
Sungate coated glass—can give you 
energy savings which far exceed tradi- 
tional double-glazed windows. How 
much? As much as triple-glazed. But 
without their expense and bulk. * 

And there’s more. 


LESS FADING, 
BETTER FEELING. 


Everyone expects the color in their 
carpets and curtains to fade after a 
while. But the coating on Sungate 
coated glass actually reduces fabric 
fading. So your home furnishings keep 
their good looks (and value) longer. 

And The Intelligent Window also 
knows how to help eliminate condensa- 
tion—and even that drafty feeling — 
from around your windows. That 
means more comfort. 


AND IT’S CLEAR. - 


Best of all, Sungate coated glass 
is not a reflective glass. It looks like any 
clear window glass. So it will fit—not 
fight — your home’s esthetics. 
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NEW FINDINGS 
ON INTELLIGENCE. 











There’s a special Intelligent 
Window for the Sunbelt. It helps save 
on air-conditioning costs. To find out 
more, ask your builder, or ask us. 


ALE THE FACTS. FREE. 


The Intelligent Window is the one 
made with Sungate coated glass from 
PPG. Complete and mail this coupon, 
and we'll send you a handsome full- 
color brochure that explains The 
Intelligent Window in more detail. It’s 
absolutely free. And we'll even include 
a list of window manufacturers who 
use Sungate coated glass. 





era] fal 


Good looks, eneray savings, 
reduced fabric fading and increased 
comfort. No wonder we call Sungate 
coated glass The Intelligent Window. 


- 
| The Intelligent Window™  SC1 o = 
| Sungate Marketing Group 
i PPG Industries, Inc. 

PO. Box 8727 
I Harrisbura, PA 17105 


Please send me more information on The 
Intelligent Window — the window made with 
Sungate* coated glass from PPG. 


Name 
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History Meets Hostelry in Eire 
When Carleton Varney undertakes a 
project, it’s not necessarily on a grand 
scale, but—coincidentally or not— 
many of his recent projects have been 
monumental ones. The presidential 
yacht U.S.S. Sequoia and the Grand 
Hotel on Mackinac Island both ap- 
peared in our pages (January 1983 
and August 1981). Now we're show- 
ing Castle Dromoland Hotel in Ire- 
land, the former seat of the barons of 
Inchiquin. Mr. Varney first set foot in 
the castle in 1963 and, working from 
photographs back in New York, com- 
pleted sketches that functioned per- 
fectly as design blueprints. But since 
the real blueprints were not available, 
a force of nearly five hundred skilled 
workers was deployed to put the in- 
terior into habitable shape—all in a 
matter of six months. See page 204. 


Architecture: Robert A. M. Stern 

In an airy exploration of the Shingle 
Style—and an affectionate tribute to 
the American summer house and all 
it represents—Robert A. M. Stern cre- 
ated the Martha’s Vineyard home we 
show in this issue. Mr. Stern’s work 
has been the subject of two books— 
along with numerous awards—and 
he recently coauthored New York 
1900, a celebration of the urban side 
of his beloved “golden age” of Amer- 
ican architecture, 1890-1915. Cur- 
rently he’s filming a public television 
series, ‘Pride of Place: Building the 
American Dream,” scheduled to air 
in 1986. In it, he’ll focus on scores 
of noteworthy buildings, historic to 
modern—and, when possible, inter- 
view the architects. See page 210. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Zubin and Nancy Mehta 

This is the house where Zubin Mehta 
comes to refresh his spirits with the 
sight of the ocean and the warmth of 
the California climate—and also to 
watch football and baseball games on 
television. “Unfortunately,” he adds, 
“there is no cricket on TV here, but 
we will soon be in London.” In fact, 
the busy conductor and his wife, 


DAVID ZANZINGER 


DAVID ZANZINGER 


continued from page 24 
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Michael de Santis 


Jaime Parladé 


; Nancy, may be anywhere in the 


world at any time—given his whirl- 
wind schedule—but they look for- 
ward most eagerly to the time spent 
at their utterly private Los Angeles 
retreat. She says, with satisfaction, 
“One of the charms of this house is 
that we can drop in at any time— 
whenever we want and whenever 
we can!” See page 220. 


White Light 
Michael de Santis has an unusually 
diverse pair of projects in his immedi- 
ate future: designing a helicopter ter- 
minal in Weehawken, New Jersey, 
and renovating a house on Philadel- 
phia’s Main Line. But the residence 
we show in this issue is his own, a 
townhouse that used to be part of a 
working dairy farm. Now it’s virtu- 
ally an art gallery, filled with Mr. de 
Santis’s finds from the output of a 
younger generation of artists. His 
philosophy of collecting involves pur- 
posefully avoiding the blue-chip 
names and prices: “Anyone can buy a 
Picasso, provided they have a million 
dollars. But it’s much more challeng- 
ing to discover the dozens of very 
talented people who aren’t yet so 
well known.” See page 228. 


Andalusian Accent 
Designer Jaime Parladé originally set 
out to become a diplomat, but got 
pleasantly sidetracked along the 
way—first, into the antiques busi- 
ness, and ultimately, into the decora- 
tion of houses. Country houses are 
his forte; his own is a Moorish tower 
“with no other dwelling in sight.” 
The Marbella-based designer works 
mostly for friends—including one 
enthusiastic client who called him at 
1:30 A.M., upon seeing her redesigned 
bedroom for the first time, to say it 
was “the nicest room she’d ever been 
in.” Working on the country home of 
Senor and Senora Carlos March “be- 
came a two-year, very enjoyable way 
of life,” he tells us, “since I was re- 
sponsible for everything from the 
shell of the house to the flowers for 
the first party!” See page 234.0 
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t’s Park Ave. at dusk, Soho ona 
day morning. 
doesn’t have to shout for you 
ow it’s there. 
tcan stand out in a crowd or 
id into a background. 
Don’t worry, it’s a carpet). 
ike a city whose avenues and 
ets and inhabitants all go their 
arate ways, intersecting here and 
e, its three loops pass each other 
ships in the night, each one 
OWing its own destiny, only to be 
ed together in some sort of 
d deco design. 
’s creamy white with 100% 
»| power for inner strength. With 
ithout ribbed border. (Shown 
nout.) 
d it’s as distinctive as the store 
sold in. Einstein Moomiy. 
Where you’ll find berbers you 
n’t find all over. All under what 


you’d expect to pay. Because 
Einstein Moomjy doesn’t just have 
an aesthetic sense, we also have a 
financial sense. 

There’s an a mazing 100% wool 
deco that marries cut pile velvet 
with fine loop pile; a Swiss Berber 
of 100% wool that looks like cobble- 
stones in brownstone, beigestone, 
limestone and off-whitestone; a 
tght, flat weave that zig zags, diag- 
onals and candy cane stripes its way 
through a grey on white (or white 
on grey) background and a 100% 
wool Swiss geometric that’s been 
redrawn, recorded and gently 
curved. 

And whether they’re pebbled, 
pastelled, knitted or nubbied, 
corded or bordered, they can all 
be ordered at Einstein Moomjy. 

In the department of berban (or 
suberban) renewal. 
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Ae Einstein Moompy. The Carpet Department Store 


EW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., (BET. LEXINGTON & THIRD AVENUES) A&D BLDG. , (212) 758-0900. STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM INCL. SAT., MON. & THURS. TILL 9 PM. 


EW JERSEY: PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 (201) 265-1100 N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 (201) 755-6800 WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600 


PURE WOOL PILE 


"RENCEVILLE, 2801 BRUNSWICK PIKE (ALT. U.S. 1) (609) 883-0700. ALLN.J. STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM, SAT. TO6 PM. WE ACCEPT VISA, MASTERCARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS 








IF LIFE IS A JOURNEY, THEN 
LIFE’S GREATEST TRAGEDY IS NO’ 
VING ENJOYED THE TRIP. 


You are lool it 3500 Ibs. of “life As for those who can “afford the very Sic transportation as to become Its own) 
goal fulfillment: best” but drive something else, that sug- tination, instead of simply a means to oni} 

A car without which “you won't know gests a fondness for self-denial. And that is Under its hood is a new 3.5-liter fue 
where to go when the time comes * hat one area where the new BMW 635CSi will injected engine governed by a further 
can afford the very best’ be of no use at all. refinement of BMW's Digital Motor Elec: | 

Owners of the BMW coupe w: HOW TO MAKE tronics—a system of sensors and micro- 
little difficulty recognizing their car e DESTINATIONS ANTICLIMACTIC. processors given the task of banishing § 
characterizations of the 633CSi by The 635CSi Is a luxury sports coupe imprecision from the engine. DME audit § 
Week magazine that so far exceeds the requirements of ba- the engine hundreds of times a second, & 


é 
MW of N \merica, Inc. The BMW trademar! tered, European Delivery can be arranged through your authorized U.S. BMW dealer , 


© 





pantly adjusting fuel delivery and igni- 

sming for peak performance. 

This in combination with a new rear 
atio further boosts torque and acceler- 
Result: the 635CSi will now do 0 to 60 
n 78 seconds, a figure that would be 
sssive for.cars sold on quickness alone. 
3ut the 635CSi also excels at deceler- 

§ A new anti-lock braking system ap- 
rake pressure intermittently, in rapid, 
ting movements. This prevents lock- 
id permits the car to be maneuvered 

Hduring emergency stops. 
And control is very much the essence 
5 Car. 
its fully-independent suspension sys- 
ffortlessly subdues roads that many 
énerely wrestle to a standoff. 
its graduated, power-assist steering 
nls uncannily precise and responsive, 


never blunting the driver’s feel of the road. 

In simpler terms, the car does every- 
thing it’s instructed to do, and nothing that 
itisn't. 

A CAR INTOLERANT OF DISCOMFORT. 

A car of such technical and mechani- 
Cal virtuosity might be forgiven an occa- 
sional lapse in luxury. The 635CSi asks and 
needs no such forgiveness. 

Its leather seats are orthopedically de- 
signed, electrically operated and infinitely 
adjustable. It literally takes a conscious ef- 
fort to be uncomfortable. 

‘Push the directional signal and an on- 
board computer is activated, presenting 
you with such information as the outside 
temperature and the available driving range 
on remaining fuel. 

Other controls report your actual mpg 


figures as you drive, and alert you when 


routine service is recommended. And the 
AM/FM stereo (with cassette) would sat- 
isfy the performance requirements of many 
living room sound systems. 

All this is enclosed in a body whose de- 
Sign Is pure functional elegance. (Not sur- 
prisingly, museums on two continents have 
chosen BMW coupes for display.) 

At something between three and four 
times the cost of the average car, the price 
is predictably steep. But no decision to buy 
one will be made on that basis alone. 

The 635CSi is for those who believe 
that no quantity of average cars add up to 
one “ultimate driving experience” 2 
(AutoWeek). Oe 

A test drive will vindicate @ a. 
that belief. And your BMW deal- 
er willbe happy to arrange one. ‘6 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 





HE STANDARD Oo} CELLENCE IN MEN’S WEAR SINCE 1895 
SULKA NEW YORK 711 Fifth Avenue/SULKA LONDON 19 Old Bond Street/SULKA PARIS 2 Rue de Castiglione 
SULKA SAN FRANCISCO 188 Post Street/SULKA PHILADELPHIA Wanamakers, Center City 
SULKA HOUS 2N Sakowitz, Main Street 
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EAST 58 STREET NEW YORK THROUGH DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 
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GUEST SPEAKER: MELINA MERCOURI 





Rocking the Cradle of Western Civilization 


IN MYTHOLOGY, Women become god- 
desses—goddesses of wisdom and 
peace. In real life, some of us become 
ministers of culture, as I have been 
in Greece since 1981. There are, I 
think, women ministers of culture in 
ten countries, which maybe is not a 
bad percentage in a male-dominated 
world. We would all be better off if 
women played a more important part. 

Being minister of culture in Greece 
is a job fuil of problems, because of 
our heritage. Our modern cities are 
built on top of ancient ones, and we 
must try to preserve the great trea- 
sures of our past without doing harm 
to our present. I can give you an easy 
example: A poor man and woman 
want to build a house. While digging 
the basement, they find a miracle 
from the past—ancient stones, a bro- 


ken statue. What are we to do? If we 
ask them to stop building, we must 
reimburse them. Then we must exca- 
vate. For al! of this there is never 


enough money, even though the 


budget of my ministry has been 
doubled in three vears. 
We often s kind of “rescue 


excavation, ard to decentral- 
ize our work t 
the cities. But Ia 


ministry is best 


ding it outside 
»sure that my 
day for a 
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“We must try to 
preserve the great 
treasures of our past, 
says Melina Mercouri, 
Greek minister of culture. 
Restoring the Elgin Marbles 
to the Parthenon is one of 
her more well-known, 
and controversial, 
crusades. 


“rescue excavation” that extends out- 
side our borders: We want the Par- 
thenon marbles returned from the 
British Museum to Athens. 

All the world knows, I think, the 
story of how Lord Elgin, when he 
was British ambassador in Constan- 
tinople in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, took the marble carvings that 
once decorated the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis. Greece was then under the 
domination of the Ottoman Turks 
and could not defend her treasures. 
For years there have been two argu- 
ments to justify this pillage: First, that 
Lord Elgin saved the marbles from 
barbaric destruction; second, that the 





marbles have been safer in England 
because of air pollution in Athens. To 
the first argument it is enough to say 
that many Englishmen at the time, 
including Lord Byron, felt the real 
“barbarians” were the collectors 
working for Lord Elgin who ripped 
the marble panels from the temple. 
To the second argument, I admit we 
have a severe problem in Athens, but 
we are remedying it. Besides, we do 
not intend to leave the marbles lying 
about in the street. Perhaps we can- 
not replace them on the Parthenon, 
but we can put them in a beautiful 
museum near the Acropolis. 

A third disturbing argument that 
grows from the struggle to get back 
the marbles is “Why don’t you de- 
mand that Paris return the Venus de 
Milo, as well?” This is a total misun- 
derstanding of our position. We do 
not wish to empty the world’s muse- 


ums. We ask only for the return of — 


parts of a unique temple, a temple ~ 
that has been the symbol of ancient — 


Greece for millennia. I was born— 
and I believe all Greek children are 
born—thinking that in a way we 


built the Acropolis and the Parthe-— 


non. It is our heritage, our identity. 
Asking for return of its parts is a 
political act, an act of independence. 





continued on page 38 
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The dinner: delicious. 
The mood:€asy. , 
The dessert: KAHLUA®& laesGream. P 


4 Dear 


& Spifitsinc,, Universal City, CA 91608 






A pour of Kahlua. A sprinkle of shaved 
chocolate. And where gourmet desserts 
are concerned...you’ve got it made. 
Since only Kahlua tastes like Kahlua, 
its incomparable for turning good into’ 
great.We give you the scoop in our 
recipe book. Do send for it. Our treat. 
Kahlua, Dept. Q, P.O. Box 8925, 
Universal City, CA 91608. 








A dish of your favorite ice cream. 
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Classic Examples. 


mired fusion of classical pro- 
al comfort come together in 
us gesture to Italian design. 
lable in a spectacular array 

e colors and 40 exclusive 


Write today for our complete 76 page color 
catalog. Only $1. 

Tropitone Furniture Company, Post Office 
Box 3197, Sarasota, FL 33578, (813) 355-2715 
5 Marconi, Irvine, CA 92718 


(714) 951-2010. trapitene 


Probably the finest. 












BAL HARBOUR 


NEW YORK 
GENEVA 


Constellation 
MANHATTAN 


You're looking at the Omega Constellation Manhattan. The finest Swiss quartz chronometer money 
can buy. Distinctive gold clamps add beauty while reinforcing it’s water resistance to 100 feet. 
A contemporary styled classic backed with the technological innovations 
and accuracy that made Omega the official watch of NASA and the Olympics. 
Superlatively crafted in unique combinations of 18K and I4K gold, stainless steel... many 
embellished with diamonds. An inspired choice for men and women, when only the finest will do. 


MADISON AVENUE 


Zcornen 


500 Madison Ave. NYC 10022 A 758-3265 
Outside NY toll free 1800-223 128 

Bal Harbour Shops, Florida ae 4312 
Trump Tower at Bonwit Teller 


(212) 593 3333 S2ND STREET 





GUEST SPEAKER: MELINA MERCOURI 


Rocking the Cradle of Western Civilization 
continued from page 34 ? 


Iam grateful, however, and I think 
all Greeks are grateful, that the Brit- 
ishshave taken good care of the mar- 
bles. But it is time for their exile to 

. end. The marbles will come back 
‘someday, I am sure. And the Venus 
de Milo? Certainly, we would like 
her to come home too, if only on a 
temporary basis, and in exchange, we 
would lend something to Paris. We 
feel the same yearning for the Riace 
bronzes in Italy, the paintings of El 
Greco in Spain. These are exchanges 
Greece should participate in. With 
such loan exhibitions we can make 

/appeals for peace, appeals for people 

{ to know one another more deeply. fh 

On a smaller scale, combating the) 
bad taste of television is another goal 
of my ministry. The only way to con/ 

' trol it completely, of course, is dic- 
tatorship. I have seen that and I reject 
it. Of the two, bad taste is better! But 
we do have an alternative: We can 
bring theater, dance and music to the 
provinces. By 1983, every small town 
had one of the three. We created six 
provincial theaters with the help of 
local mayors and administrations. I 
think this may be the most important 
act of a ministry, because around the 
theater you can foster many things: 
love of the classics, a feeling for heri- 
tage, schools for laymen. Any theatri- 
cal company can come, play, take the 
money and go away. With a local 
company, the people feel it is their 
theater; these actors are their stars. 
And the people themselves become 
another act; they are in it. 

Now people will ask if it makes me 
nostalgic to present plays, and yes, 
of course it does. I gave much of my 
life to the theater, to cinema. Not long 
ago I was in Delphi for a conference 
and the television crews came up to 
ask me some questions about the 


rop LEFT: Intensely involved with nature and 
archaeology, Melina Mercouri works with ex- — 
perts in the Ist-century Roman agora in Ath- 
ens. CENTER: She inspects a Roman relief, circa 
A.D. 150, on the front of the stage in the the- 7 
ater of Dionysus. LEFT: In Athens, the modern 
city overlooks the ruins of Hadrian’s Library. 





continued on page 40 
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Rocking the Cradle of Western Civilization 
continued from page 38 


Parthenon marbles. There I was, in 
front of the cameras and the sound 
boem again, and I thought, “My God, 
it is really exciting.” But the years 

. pass, and I wonder what I could play 
‘now. There are two things I would 
like to do, perhaps for television, but 
on film so they could last. 1 would do 
Sweet Bird of Youth and Medea, if I 
ever have a month to do them. 

This job, however, my present job, 
is changing me. I am a person who 
never owned things, never had pos- 
sessions. Now I have become in- 
tensely involved with nature and 
with archaeology. Suddenly these 
treasures are mine. | feel like an 
owner, but I hate myself in this role 








UTD aU GI 


COOPER 


2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 





Available through interior designers and decorating departments of fine stores. 


Fabric available from Robert Allen and other fine sources. Lamp Style No.5743 





“Take me to Bal Harbour 
or take me home.’ 








A former parking area was turned into 
Metropoleos Square, where another juxtapo- 
sition of new and old exists—a modern church 
next to the tiny, 11th-century Saint Elefterios. 





because before I was always the owner 
of nothing. Now I say, “All this 
beauty, and it could be ruined... .” 
This is responsibility enough, but 
there are other issues. My ministry, 
and our government, must balance so 
many things. We need hospitals. We 
need schools. J am worried about li- 
braries because people don’t go to 
them enough. Always I ask for more 
money for4my cultural projects, but if 
the people aren’t healthy, how can 


From St. Tropez to Major international shopping : 

ca to Puerto Vallarta, festival. they appreciate the beauty of Greece? 
there are any number of Bal Harbour. And if they aren’t educated, how can 
elegant resorts v. here An exclusive enclave 


people seek out ine sun 
and a world of sen 


of international resort 
elegance, on the ocean 









Where 





they understand? It is like building a 
house when the roof and foundation 


Europe's Riviera : 
pleasures. But in alll between Miami and meets the must be completed at the same time. 
the Americas, there is Ft. Lauderdale. Florida Gold Coast. I work hard and I get tired. I do my 
only one place that Write today to 


blends the sun and the 
sea with the flair of an 


{arbour Village, 
St., Room REC, 
bour FL 33154 


best. But I am not Malraux, whose 
energy and talents as a writer, archae- 
ologist and cultural minister seemed 
inexhaustible. I am only Melina. 























‘The Mercedes-Benz 
Turbodiesels for 19835: 
still the most powerful 

line of diesels 
sold in America. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ 300D 
Sedan, 300TD Station Wagon and 
300CD Coupe represent three 
variations on a radical theme: the 
idea that dramatic over-the-road 
performance can be blended 
with diesel efficiency and 
stamina. 

The idea works. These 
\iercedes-Benz Turbodiesels 


move. With accelerative energy 
and cruising ease worthy of gas- 
ol wered cars. With power 
en ‘© flatten hills and make 
quic! of sudden passing 
Maneu 

TUR ESEL POWER, 

DIES \BILITY 

Yet consici n line. The 
lurbodies ving 
with an paying 
the bills fo ir Out, 
is a true-bh nplex 


electrical system. No conven- 
tional tune-ups. A durability factor 
that has become part of auto- 
motive folklore. 

The key to the Mercedes-Benz 
Turbodiesels’ performance is less 
the “urbo than the diesel-its 
three-liter, five-cylinder engine. 

It is unique, a high torque 
powerhouse so advanced that it 
even Oil-cools its own pistons as 
they move. 

Turbocharging any engine 
boosts its power. Turbocharging 
this engine boosts its power-by 
42 percent in models sold on the 
West Coast, by 45 percent in mod- 
els sold elsewhere. 

Many makers have aped the 
Turbodiesel idea since Mercedes- 
Benz pioneered it in production 
automobiles in 1978. Scant sur- 
prise that no maker has yet aped 
the Mercedes-Benz Turbodiesels’ 





vivid level of performance. 

The Turbodiesels rank not ¢ 
as the most powerful but also t 
most uaried line of diesels sole 
North America today. 


SEDAN, STATION WAGON 
AND COUPE | 


The four-door 300D Sedan ac 
commiodates five persons and 
gaping 12-cu.-ft. trunk within a 
wheelbase of just 110 inches, 
helping lend near sports-se 
agility to this familiy-sized 
automobile. 

“The 300DsS success in striki 
a balance between ride comfoi 
and handling response; repo 
one automotive journal, “is 
equalled by less than a handful 
of other cars in the world’ 

The 300TD Station Wagon 
interlaces the driving pleasures 
a Mercedes-Benz with the worl 
horse utility of a five-door carn 
all. Total cargo capacity well 
exceeds 100 cu. ft. A hydropnet 
matic /eveling system is integral 
with the rear suspension, to he 
keep the vehicle riding on an 
even keel-whether the load is | 
heavy or light. 













EXOTIC, YET PRACTICAB 


The 300CD Coupe is the worlé 
only limited-production two-pl 
two diesel touring machine. Itt 
on a taut 106.7-inch wheelbase 
one secret of its quick-witted 






































een Y 
their handling agility and riding comfort and 






obsessively fine workmanship, they are automobiles apart. 
| 
ty. Its graceful coupe body- — Coupe, Mercedes-Benz Turbo- concludes Car and Driver- 

ik, sans central door pillars, diesel power is harmonized with — suggesting that in driving pre- 
med in a process involving high standards of performance cision there is driving pleasure. 


fnsive handworkmanship. in every sense of the word. From biomechanically correct 
»300CD is that rarity of From suspension to steering to — seats, to. a superb automatic 
§ aera) 4 : : < ‘ 

ies, an automobile both brakes, every Turbodiesel is engi- climate control system, to the 


y exotic and relentlessly neered to be a precision driving —_dulling of the outside wind noise 
stical. instrument. “Theres acornucopia — to an almost inaudible murmur, 
§edan or Station Wagon or of driving delights at your disposal? — remarkable comfort prevails. 
Virtually every zsefil driving 
amenity is standard, including an 
uncannily precise electronic 
cruise-control unit. 

Safety precautions are re- 
markably comprehensive-both 
in helping avoid trouble, and in 
protecting the occupants should 
trouble occur 


MORE THAN POWER 
Ultimately, the Turbodiesels 
appeal extends beyond their per- 
formance and driving pleasure. 
There is no more powerful line 
of diesels sold in North America- | 
and there may be no more | 
versatile, more competent, more | 
timely line of automobiles. In 
North America, or the world. | 


Engineered like no other : 
car in the world . 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED 
MERCEDES-BENZ DEALER 
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Ey Pee (partial view) 
16’6” x 10’ circa 1870 


Oushak (partial view) 
13° x 9°3” circa 1890 
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5’8” x 3’9” circa 1960 
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Offering rugs of enduring 


value and beauty has been 
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295 Fifth Avenue, 6th Floor 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 
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A Quiet Blockbuster 











SO FREQUENTLY in recent years have 
blockbuster exhibitions—like the 
show of King Tut artifacts, the trea- 
sures of Dresden and “Van Gogh in 
Arles’”—brought throngs to muse- 


ums that we are inclined to forget 


such events happen only after the 
most patient and prolonged negotia- 
tions. Blockbusters don’t just happen 
to satisfy a curator’s whim; they are 
negotiated like treaties between 
friendly (and sometimes not-so- 
friendly) nations, and their planning 
and logistics can take years. 

The exhibition “Old Master 
Drawings from the Albertina” now 
at the Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York, after a few months at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, was the brainchild of Annemarie 


. 


H. Pope, president of the Interna- 
- tional Exhibitions Foundation. In 


1968 she approached the director of © 


the Albertina Collection in Vienna, 
Dr. Walter Koschatzky, with the sug- 
gestion that an exhibition of draw- 
ings from this most famous of all 
drawings collections be shown in 


America. The plan grew slowly and — 


was carefully nurtured by the direc- 
tor of the National Gallery (at first it 
was John Walker, the predecessor of 
J. Carter Brown) and by Dr. Charles 
Ryskamp, director of the Morgan 
Library. Since the Albertina is a 
national treasure of Austria, gov- 
ernment blessing was necessary, and 
as governments move slowly and 
with justified caution in such mat- 
ters, it took time and diplomacy 





The collection of old master drawings from the Albertina 

in Vienna, on view at the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York, is 
“breathtaking,” says Russell Lynes, especially “for those to whom 
drawings are art’s most intimate revelations.” Lerr: Guercino’s Virgin 
and Child Adored by Saint Dominic has the richness of a final work. 
ABOVE: In Head of a Boy with a Broad-Brimmed Hat, Piazzetta 

dissolves the surface planes into patches of soft tones. 





continued on page 50 
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Casual elegance. 
Unmistakably Brown Jordan. 


stole .exciting Continental look for indoors or outdoors, with plush 
cushions or padded mesh seating. Handcrafted from 
extra-wide extruded and cast aluminum, protected with our exclusive 
UltraFuse® finish. To be admired...and used. For years. 
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A Quiet Blockbuster 
continued from page 46 


to pull the deal off. Someone conve- 
niently discovered that 1984 was the 
bicentennial of the first economic and 
political relations between the United 
States and Austria, and the Austrian 
ambassador to the United States 
agreed to be “honorary patron” of 
the Albertina exhibition. 

These sixteen years of negotiations, 
conversations and compromises 
about which drawings the Albertina 
was willing to lend, and which the 
National Gallery and the Morgan 
wanted to borrow, have resulted in 
a show that for those to whom 
drawings are art’s most intimate rev- 
\Jelations is breathtaking. There are 
seventy-five works in all. They range 
from the fifteenth century to the 
eighteenth, and they are German, 
Netherlandish, Italian and French. 
They include “sheets,” as collectors 
call them, from the hands of (hold 
your breath!) Diirer, Michelangelo, 





27 
a 


Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, van 
Dyck, Claude, Watteau and some 
who may not be household names 
but are no less spectacular draftsmen, 
such as Piazzetta, Guercino, Tiepolo, 
Fragonard and so on. 

The most famous drawing in the 
show (and it may well be the most 


famous in the Western world, since it. 


is constantly reproduced and speaks a 
universal language) is Diirer’s Pray- 
ing Hands. Since it was acquired 
by Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen 
(1738-1822), two centuries ago, it 
has never until this moment been 
exhibited outside the Albertina, 
the museum named for the duke. 

A drawing is usually a step—some- 
times firm, sometimes tentative—to- 
ward something else, a feeling-out of 
a composition or an exercise in ob- 
servation or a phrase added to an art- 
ist’s vocabulary of images. Sometimes 
it is shorthand for a complicated 


scene or segment of landscape, a sort 
of snapshot taken as a reminder for 
future use, to turn up in a different 
context, often radically changed in a 
finished picture. One of the Albertina 
drawings by Diirer is of a left hand 
in three different positions—almost 
surely taken from the artist’s most 
convenient model, his own left hand. 
Diirer’s drawing of the Antwerp har- 
bor seems to me a superlative exam- 
ple of space defined with the utmost 
economy, something an artist of a 
very different temperament, van 
Gogh, achieved more bluntly in his 
drawings of Arles landscapes. 

I don’t think it is too farfetched to 
suggest that drawings have much in 
common with love letters. Sometimes 
they are dashed off with passion, 
sometimes composed with great care; 
sometimes they are exercises in flat- 
tery, sometimes attempts at self-rev- 
elation. On other occasions they 


* 


Lert: A sketch for a full-length portrait of Prince Alexander 

of Saxony, by Lucas Cranach the Younger, captures the young 
nobleman’s pensive gaze. ABOVE: The precise execution of Bruegel’s 
enigmatic character study, Painter and Connoisseur, contrasts with 
the spontaneous quality of other works in the exhibition. 





continued on page 54 
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A Quiet Blockbuster 
continued from page 50 


can be like business correspondence, 
careful statements of intent, formal 
outlines of contracts to be fulfilled. 
The range of drawings from the 
Albertina suggests this. The Bruegel 
drawing Spring is a complete descrip- 
tion of farmers and gardeners plant- 
ing, filling flowerpots, tidying up 
beds, repairing the ravages of winter; 
in the distance, there are lovers em- 
bracing and trees putting out their 
first leaves. It could have been sub- 
mitted to a patron as a guarantee of 


the particulars that would be in- 
cluded in a commissioned picture. 
The same might be said of Guercino’s 
Virgin and Child Adored by Saint Dom- 
inic. An almost final statement is 
declared in this rapid and beautiful 
swirl of pen and brush, though no 
known painting was made from it. 

The range and variety of the 
Albertina drawings in this exhibition 
is such that to select a few as more 
important than the others would be 
a futile exercise. The Michelangelo 





red-chalk drawing of a seated male 
nude (a study for a figure on the Sis- 
tine Chapel ceiling) seems to be ev- 
erything a sculptor’s drawing can be, 


“a powerful revelation of volume, not 


just of surface, a figure conceived in 
three dimensions, though it was to be 
applied to a flat surface. It is the anti- 
thesis of Rembrandt's Parable of the 
Unworthy Wedding Guest, which is a 
few fast lines drawn with a brush 
that creates a world of pathos and 
drama and understanding of the hu- 
man condition. No artist, I believe, 
could say so much about the heart of 
man in so few strokes as Rembrandt. 
And no one could be more stylish 
than the Venetian Tiepolo, or more 
tender with more dignity than Wat- 
teau, or evoke more gaiety than 
Piazzetta or Fragonard. 

The handsome catalogue of the exhi- 
bition reproduces all of the drawings 
in color, with remarkable verisimili- 
tude, and the scholarly notes on prov- 
enance and subject matter are 
excellent fun. But it is not just for 
connoisseurs and amateurs of draw- 
ing. Its introduction is a lively bio- 
graphy of Albert and his equally 
dedicated wife and an account of the 
formation of their collection and the 
vicissitudes it encountered in wars 
and revolutions. It was the United 
States army at the end of World War 
II that restored the collection, which 
includes 1.5 million works of art on 
paper, to the Austrian government. 
The old Albertina was extensively 
damaged by bombs, but the fragile 
papers had been safely sequestered 
in a salt mine and are now once more 
in their rebuilt palace. 

The Morgan Library has supple- 
mented the Albertina drawings with 
treasures from its own collection of 
the Austrian arts—medieval illumi- 
nated manuscripts and drawings, and 
music manuscripts by Mozart and 
Beethoven and other composers asso- 


rop Lert: The Albertina’s 


under, Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, was not only a passionate ciated with the Austrian heritage. But 


collector of drawings and other graphic works, but a methodical organizer and an astute you will have to get there by May 26, 
scholar. TOP RIGHT: An image by Bonsignori depicts a famous Mantuan nobleman, Adhelbertus : 
Gonzaga. ABOvE: Rembrandt's economically but sensitively drawn Parable of the Unworthy when the show closes and the magic 
Wedding Guest exhibits the intensity typical of the artist’s biblical illustrations. moment disappears. 0 
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THE 1985 CHRYSLER FIFTH AVENUE 
LUXURY WITH THE UTMostT RESPECT 
FOR YOUR MONEY. 


Chrysler Fifth Avenue may cater to the rich, or those in comfortable 
circumstances. But never. ..never the foolish. Because with all its inherent luxury, 
it chooses not to ignore value. 
For example, it is the only luxury car at its price that gives you a 5-year/ 
30,000-mile Protection Plan* It also has established an impressive record in 
resale value. One that compares favorably with Lincoln and Cadillac** 
Its list of luxury items that come standard is a tale unto itself. 
Outstanding features crowd the list, but we will not bore you with 
a complete detailing of all 49. Here are a notable few: 
Authentic V-8 power * Power features that strip away the 
drudgery of driving « Air Conditioning * Anti-noise barriers 
}% for a deep inner quiet « Full 6-passenger room with 
plush-pillowed comfort. 
Chrysler Fifth Avenue. It just may be the 
best luxury car value in America today. Buy or 
lease one at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. 
Buckle up for safety. 


Best built, best backed American cars. chrysiey Cstporation 


*Whichever first. Limited warranties on Bed and outer body rust-through, D 
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Best backed based on warranty comparison of c Afipetively Tea vanicles 








‘There are those who take the best for granted. 
And for whom only the ultimate will suffice. Because their 
lifestyle demands it. For these few, Sony designers and 
engineers have created the next step in television 

n and technology—the Sony Trinitron® XBR 
monitor, receiver, It's our most advanced Trinitron ever. 
Redefii or our most beautiful picture. Even 
when 1 

Sol initton XBR is a triumph of form and function. 
And like {those who would possess It, its 
design is icluttered, uncompromised. Rather 
than breakin .ordinary lines, its controls fit pre- 
cisely within t! nits high fidelity stereo speakers 
are designed fo1 ye as well as the ear. And there's a 
choice of cabinet colors of rich plum and warm beige, 
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Sony introduces Trinitron XBR. If it loo 


and screen sizes of 25" and 20" (measured diagoné! 
To complete its revolutionary look, Sony designers 
created a striking optional pedestal with foot-peda 
controls. The end result is a television system whic 
enhance any room as much as it does every progré 
THE INSIDE STORY IS 
AS BEAUTIFUL AS THE OUTSIDE. 

To make Trinitron XBR look more beautiful on 
engineers created a new Trinitron Microblack™ s¢ 
with a flatter, squarer, fine-pitch picture tube. The?! 
A picture that approaches reality itself. That delive’ 
greater contrast, greater resolution and no distortic 
That allows you to pick up even the subtlest image 
bask in the richest colors. In short, an almost perfe 
ture for those who expect nothing less. 


rimtron & Express Commander are registered trademarks of Sony Corporation. The One and Only and Microblack are tral 


. with SU-17] optional pedestal stand. Initial supply and availability are limited 





“Ask your local cable operate 





is good off, imagine how good it looks on. 


Shen it comes to sound, Trinitron XBR's exclusive 
#M detachable stereo speakers deliver sound 
fof incredible fidelity. Fidelity so dramatic, it's as if 
slearing television for the first time. And because a 
Mlecoder is built-in, XBR is ready to receive all the 
rogramming available now and in the future. 

IT CAN RECEIVE ALMOST ANYTHING 

MAN CAN CONCEIVE. 

cause Trinitron XBR was created for those dis- 
iy few who demand program quantity as well as 
i Trinitron XBR can receive almost every concelv- 
Heo signal. Fact is, Trinitron XBR has direct audio 
"€O Inputs for VCRs, videodiscs, video cameras, 
somputers and is cable-compatible for as many 
#nannels, with VHF and UHF coverage—a total 


NI eee Oe 


of 181 channels.* Trinitron XBR also features on-screen 
display, and sleep timer, both operable with a new 
Express Commander® remote control with more 
functions than ever. 
NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT 
IT LOOKS EXTRAORDINARY. 

Sony Trinitron XBR is a timeless combination of 
design and technology. It's engineered and created 
for those significant few who accept the extraordinary 
as a matter of course. For those who can truly appre- 
ciate the ultimate sight and sound experience. The 
ultimate Trinitron. 

So come, experience Sony Trinitron XBR at yout 
Sony dealer now. Because until you have, you haven't 


seen anything. S O N Ye 
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We are privileged to present an 
Extensive Collection of 
EXQUISITE SILK TAPESTRY RUGS 
from the hand-looms of 


BN SHYAM AHUA 


faa in today’s designer colors. Rugs are available in stock sizes 6 x 9, 8 
Custom sizes and colors available. 
woven silk fabric selection featuring over 20 exciting new desig 
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High Technology: We fly 
the Concorde between New 
York and Paris in just 225 
minutes. 

Efficiency: A leading record 
for on-time performance world- 
wide. 

Cargo Leadership: One of 
the world’s 3 largest cargo 
carriers. 

Business Sense: We make 
your mileage count through 
our partnership in United's 
Mileage Plus. 














MAGICALLY MAUL. 


“Maui no ka ot? said Hawaii warrior kings 
Ohm enrhwenrtu(e7l Bit leCmmm ly CItre Edsel oles 

The Hyatt Regency Maui on Kaanapali 
Beach captures the magic of Maui with an 
unforgettable blend of natural beauty and 
modern elegance. 

You can lounge at the opulent outdoor 
pool with lush green mountains at your 
back. Play championship golf with 
endless vistas of the Pacific before 
you. Or follow the waterfalls and 
JAYeXevoyehmeeHiaaur-te(e (ome sreeeru emenle 
grounds, with exotic birds and 
aN eRCCuarer Bre CORulaue . 

Blur sree KSTmconeele 
Hyatt Regency Maui is unforget- 
table. Your second, inevitable. A 
fabulous touch of Hyatt on 
_, Magical Maui.Don’t you 
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or those who won't 
abide the ordinary 


New York: 200 Lexington Ave., New York Design Center 
High Point, N.C.: P.O. Box 2005 

Chicago: 1720 Merchandise Mart 

Also available in Principal Cities Nationwide 
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TIFFANY & CO./BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


JOHN LORING 





Positively Good Design 





“Good design, style and taste are all expres- 
sions of positive personalities,” says John 
Loring, design director of Tiffany & Co., who 
frequently invites individuals to create table 
settings for the firm. BELOw: Mrs. John W. An- 
derson II selected a Japanese scroll and Chinese 
table from Naga Antiques to frame her inti- 
mate Oriental setting. Vermeil flatware and 
porcelain, from Tiffany’s. BELOW RIGHT: Bonnie 
Roche’s sleek, streamlined approach is under- 
scored by Tiffany’s sterling and crystal. 





AT TIFFANY & COMPANY, where for 
seven years I have had the job Louis 
Comfort Tiffany once held—design 
director—there is a house motto that 
ought to be the golden rule of every 
practitioner of the decorative arts. 
That motto is “Good design is good 
business.” However, the difficulty 
here is that the motto starts off with 
the most bothersome four-letter word 
in the English language: good. 

“Good for what?” is the question 
that leaps to mind, followed by “Good 
in what sense?” A glance at history 
proves that one period reaches few 
agreements with another on the sty- 
listic aspects of “good design.” 

We need look no further than the 


TIFFANY & CO /BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





styles of interior design’s most fa- 
miliar and ever-fashionable kings, the 
Louis of France. The seventeenth cen- 
tury’s Louis XIV had a splendidly 
expansive, regal taste for order, har- 
mony, symmetry and daunting scale. 
In complete contradiction, his eigh- 
teenth-century successor, Louis XV, 
exhibited a more human level of 
taste—an elegant yet wildly man- 
nered and brightly colored Rococo 
penchant for apparent disorder, 
asymmetry, imbalance, and a lilting 
atmosphere of license and fantasy. 
The tables turned again with the end 
of the eighteenth century, and Louis 
XVI—whose taste was a bit pinched 
by republicanism. He returned to a 





continued on page 65 
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Positively Good Design 
continued from page 62 





Stylish seating takes many shapes. Above: A 
geometric Seconda armchair by Swiss archi- 
tect Mario Botta incorporates modern design 
and materials—steel and polyurethane—with 
a “classical foundation.” An alliance of bal- 
ance, harmony and exceptional form, the chair 
is also functional. BELOW AND BELOW RIGHT: Em- 
bodying historicism and hybrid elements, ar- 
chitect Robert Venturi’s Hepplewhite (left) and 
Empire chairs—of molded and laminated ply- 
wood—are both nostalgic and contemporary. 





bland and sober, almost ‘pastel’ 
sensibility, emphasizing order, sym- 
metry and equilibrium in design. 
Throughout these radical changes 
of style, good design existed and 
stayed in business—if, of course, we 
agree that good design is design that 
is uplifting and positively reinforcing 
of daily life, design that positively re- 
flects not just a social or political cli- 
mate but legitimate personal demands 





KNOLL INTERNATIONAL/MIKIO SEKITA 
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for the luxury of aesthetic pleasure. 

Good design is something we are 
all entitled to, whether we live in no- 
ble homes, farms or urban apartment 
blocks. Any element of design style 
can be evaluated as “good” and ap- 
propriate, or “poor” and inappropri- 
ate, to its own or another time and 
place; as contributing or not contrib- 
uting to the sweetness of life, and 
possibly to the progress of design. 

Thus, good design, in whatever 
period, is not simply adherence to the 
myths of a specific style. That is the 
role of fashion. Nor is it simply the 
result of harmonizing forms and pat- 
terns and colors through healthy but 
unfocused intuitions. Rather, it is the 
generous maintenance of quality and 
of that most mercurial of qualities, 
“style” itself, which is a flair fed by 
a constructive, vigorous and well- 
nourished imagination, and that has 
imagination as its only limit. 

Good design clearly states a per- 
sonal taste in favor of pleasure and 
progress. The standards that have fre- 
quently been set up—and just as fre- 
quently torn down—for judging the 
quality of personal taste are far too 
particular and subjective for produc- 
tive discussion. They are also down- 
right silly. For example, I recall that 
in the 1940s, “good taste” was some- 
thing belonging to people living in 
the northern and monied suburbs of 


KNOLL INTERNATIONAL/MIKIO SEKITA 


the United States, who embraced 
only those styles that had their ori- 
gins within London’s city limits dur- 
ing the last thirty years of the 1700s. 
This was, and is, obviously and pre- 
posterously pretentious, and was not 
“good” for anyone. Those who be- 
lieved it had simply voted to have no 
taste of their own, a fate far worse 
than risking the evolutionary errors 
in design judgment that are com- 
monly condemned as “bad taste.” 
The visual manifestations of good 
design, like thought itself, depend on 
both memory and imagination. They 
have a traditional and conservative 
aspect in that they conserve and build 
on the rich texture of past styles. 
They are “modern” in that they offer 
a continually rejuvenated expression, 
which evolves naturally from the past 
to create inventive, original styles. 
Over the years, to promote both 
design and business at Tiffany’s, I 
have invited scores of prominent de- 
signers and personalities to create 
displays of table settings. No two 
settings have ever been in any way 
alike. The reason for this apparent 
miracle is quite simple. Only one in- 
struction is given: “A design’s success 
depends on its being the best abstract 
portrait you can imagine of yourself.” 
Good design is a stylish, imaginative 
and desirable projection of personal- 
ity, and that is everyone’s business. 
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Detail of Sunday in Central Park, 30” x 40” oil on canvas Eva Makk 


AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILY OF FINE ART: EVA, AMERICO and A.B. MAKK. 


For the Makks, 1984 was a year of enormous triumph: three Presidential portraits, two of President Reagan 
and one of the First Family; two meetings with President Reagan, including a formal reception in the White 
House Oval Office; feature articles in dozens of national magazines; Gold Medal First Prizes from European 
and American Academies; flags flown in their honor over Washington, D.C.; an exhibition at the U.S. Senate. 
To learn more about the Makks, and how you can own a Makk original, call today! 
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The Tireless Eye of André Kertész 


RIGHT: Mementos of an extraordinary career serve as a backdrop for André Kertész in 

his Manhattan apartment. BELOW AND BOTTOM: The legendary photographer's early romantic 
style, as expressed in his 1920 image of a street scene in his native Hungary, contrasts 

with his 1928 paean to modernism, a supremely formal yet humble still life. 
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LAUNDRY HUNG OUT to dry, a boy hug- 
ging a lamb, a fallen cart horse, a fork 
resting against a dinner plate, a row 
of chairs, a blind musician, a flower 
vendor, a jar of pennies, some hay- 
stacks. All these common things have 
been the focus of André Kertész’s 
photographs. “I am interested in. ev- 
ery direction—animals, landscapes, 
people, events,” says Kertész. “If it 
happened and I saw it, I made a note 
with my camera.” His indefatigable 
eye can find a miraculous image in 
anything, and it has done so since 
1912, when he took his first picture. 
The distinctive style of reportage he 
invented—one of transparent natu- 
ralism, in which the ordinary scrap of 
experience assumes universal mean- 
ing, and inanimate objects vibrate 
with quiet expectancy—is now cele- 
brated as the bedrock of modern pho- 
tography. His unobtrusive yet highly 
personal recording of the life around 
him helped guide Brassai, Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, Robert Capa and Bill 
Brandt. “I am a completely egoistic 
photographer, making pictures only 
for myself, not to influence anyone,” 
Kertész insists. Nevertheless, the his- 
tory of photography would be incon- 
ceivable without him. 

Kertész is a hardy ninety-year-old, 
and he has devoted his entire life to 
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Kitchen Interior Design 


For those who value their kitchen as the focal point of life at home, SieMatic has created 
kitchen interior design, a beautifully integrated system of cabinets and coordinated 
equipment. 

The warm, Baroque inspired 1001 AKL with its unique porcelain-like finish and softly 
rounded lines is a classic example of this concept. Comfortable, inviting, a natural gathering 
place for the family and friends. The 1001 AKL is available in over 400 modules and 
accessories to fit your floorplan as well as your lifestyle. 

SieMatic kitchen interior design is available through your interior designer and architect 
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photography. His apartment, a spa- 
cious book-crammed aerie in Green- 
wich Village, makes this plain. 
Knickknacks with familiar roles in 
his still lifes are tucked into bookcases 
and strewn on tables. Photographs of 
himself, his brothers and his wife, 
Elizabeth—who died in 1977 after 
forty-four years of marriage—are 
propped against posters, awards, 
honorary degrees and boxes of nega- 
tives. The balcony looks south to 
Washington Square, and lower Man- 
hattan gleams in the distance. The 
sight has inspired hundreds of 
pictures. “This is the best corner in 
New York,” Kertész says. “Getting 


this apartment definitely decided 
us about staying in Am 

Kertész was born i pest, 
where, at the age of six, he became 
obsessed with photography and 
yearned to take picture child 
he trained himself to se pic- 
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The Tireless Eye of André Kertész 
continued from page 72 


® ANDRE KERTESZ 


ABOVE LEFT: Kertész experimented with van- 
tage points, producing in 1932 an unusual 
view of the Pont des Arts in Paris. ABOVE 
RIGHT: One of his many shots of New York’s 
Washington Square is a 1954 glimpse re- 
corded at a moment when the human fig- 
ure fit perfectly into nature’s pattern. 





tures and practiced what it would be 
like to hold a camera. He did not actu- 
ally own a camera until he was eigh- 
teen years old and able to save 
enough money to buy one. 

From then on, first as a civilian and 
then as a soldier in World War I, 
Kertész documented the Hungarian 
countryside and its inhabitants. This 
fragile world was etched with his 
gentleness and concern. In vignettes 
such as a pair of lovers kissing, a sol- 
dier staring at a bull, and two dis- 
placed persons recognizing each 
other in a crowd, emotional intensity 
and longing fuse artlessly with 
charm and droll humor, as Kertész 


simultaneously embraces the won- 
drous potential of his medium and 
mourns for his homeland. 


Kertész started winning local com- 
petitions with his pictures, but he felt 
stifled in Hungary. In 1925 he moved 
to Paris, settling in Montparnasse and 
blossoming in the émigré society of 
cafés and bookstalls. “I began partici- 
pating in the everyday stream of life 
there,” he recalls. “I gave myself a 
year and a half to see if Paris accepted 
me. I did nothing but continue in my 
life, walking around with my camera 
and returning to places I liked. 
Within two years of coming to Paris, I 
had a one-man show and was work- 
ing for the journals. I had no trouble 
finding a subject. I looked around 
me. I make photographs the way 


other people write in their diaries. — 


My way of writing is with light.” 
Kertész experimented with van- 
tage points, angles and shadows with 
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increasing sophistication. His mature 
style demonstrated a playful intelli- 
gence and taut sense of form that 
were incontestably modern. Paying a 
visit to Piet Mondrian’s studio in 
1926, he came away with three land- 
mark images: one of the entrance 
hall, one a careful arrangement of 
Mondrian’s pipe and eyeglasses, and 
finally a portrait of the painter him- 
self. In each of his compositions— 
the interior, the still life, and the 
straightforward likeness—Kertész 
fixed the essential being of Mondrian 
the man and artist. 

A similar revelation shapes his 
photograph of a fork, in which a sim- 
ple utensil is transformed into a sym- 
bol of contemplation and refinement. 
Did Kertész intend such a rigorously 
formal statement? “No, no, that was 
not how it was,” he says, a smile crin- 
kling his features. “After dinner we 
were sitting around and I thought, ‘T 
can take this.’ I didn’t think about 
what it meant. | am not a theorist. I 
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The Tireless Eye of André Kertész 
continued from page 76 


ABOVE LEFT: A strong sense of linear compo- 
sition distinguishes Kertész’s 1926 Chez Mon- 
drian, showing the entrance to the artist’s 
studio. ABOVE RIGHT: Jardin des Tuileries, Paris, 
1980, confirms Kertész’s mastery in captur- 
ing the spontaneity of a living moment. 





don’t have the patience to make a the- 
ory.” For Kertész the flow of incident 
provokes the idea. “Everything de- 
velops out of how I feel. I don’t ana- 
lyze. If you analyze and try to make 
yourself feel, it is not real. If you like 
something and do it instinctively, 
that is real. You feel and the photo- 
graph gives something to you. In my 
work I try to project what the photo- 
graph is giving to me.” 

In Paris Kertész also mastered the 
aerial view. It is, for example, the key 
to the graphic originality and psycho- 
logical impact of Pont des Arts, 1932. 
The city, seen through a clock face, is 
an arresting interplay of shallow and 
deep space. The clock’s boldface nu- 
merals declare the rush of time, while 


its hands tick into the future and 





swallow up the present. Superim- 
posed on the earth below, the clock 
contends against the stone bridge 
and the Louvre—the repository of 
the hallowed past. 

Kertész’s Paris—a buzzing hive of 
high spirits, an intimate paradise of 
bistros, parks and street fairs—re- 
flected a happy existence. Not even 
his nocturnal photographs were sin- 
ister or forbidding. Rather, night was 
a black velvet comforter laid over the 
drowsing City of Light. In contrast, 
but just as firmly autobiographical, 
are Kertész’s first impressions of New 
York City, taken in late 1936, speak- 
ing of melancholy and homesickness. 
The Kertészes intended to stay a year 
or two, but financial problems and 
World War II intervened. Until he be- 
came a naturalized citizen in 1944, 
Kertész was labeled an enemy alien 
and prohibited from photographing 
outdoors. Those years were terribly 
isolating. He had to learn another 
language, and the artistic standing he 
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The Tireless Eye of André Kertész 
continued from page 80 





Kertész’s wife, Elizabeth, served as a model 
in many of his pictures. The Duck, Savoie, was 
photographed in 1933, the year they met. 





had enjoyed in Europe faded as his 
contemporaries forgot him. Kertész’s 
discouragement pervades many- of 
his studies of Manhattan. The city 
looms as a place of overwhelming re- 
moteness, its people too easily lost to 
larger patterns and movements. 

Gradually Kertész pieced together 
his life, as he “discovered what New 
Yorkers did not see for themselves.” 
His deliverance was the apartment 
above Washington Square, into 
which the Kertészes moved in 1952. 
Observing the park by day, by night, 
empty, populated, as a tangle of ab- 
stract lines or as street theater, stimu- 
lated him enormously. In effect, 
Washington Square and its visual 
possibilities have become constants 
through which Kertész reexamines 
his art and the world he illuminates. 

In 1964 the Museum of Modern 
Art gave André Kertész a show that 
resuscitated his reputation. The ac- 
claim led to his reemergence. Since 
his seventieth birthday, he has pub- 
lished more than a dozen collec- 
tions of photographs. 

Although he has been honored by 
English, French, Hungarian, Swed- 
ish, Israeli and Canadian museums, 
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The Tireless Eye of André Kertész 
continued from page 82 


no American institution has held a 
major Kertész exhibition since the 
one mounted by the Museum of 
Modern Art. That state of affairs fi- 
nally is being remedied. From May 


'-10 through July 14, the Art Institute 


of Chicago is displaying nearly two 
hundred of Kertész’s vintage prints 
taken between 1925 and 1954. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art will 
present this show starting in mid- 
December 1985. A concurrent survey, 
“André Kertész: Portrait at Ninety,” 
organized by the International Cen- 
ter of Photography, covers seven de- 





“If it happened and 

I saw it, I made a note 
with my camera.” 

— André Kertész 





cades of his photographic activity. It 
begins its New York run on May 3 
and will tour other cities. 

Cornell Capa, executive director of 
the center and one of Kertész’s old 
friends, says that the latest exhi- 
bitions attest to “the continuing level 
of quality André has maintained 
throughout his life. With these acco- 
lades, fate finally caught up with him 
in the right way.” Photography has 
been an endurance contest for 
Kertész. He is keenly aware that only 
the accident of longevity permitted 
him to enjoy the tributes he deserves. 
Neglect has scarred him, and his reac- 
tions to celebrations can range from 
charmed modesty to bittersweet rail- 
lery to smoldering scorn. 

Critical and scholarly plaudits are 
no longer of primary importance to 
Kertész. ‘That is the curators’ busi- 
ness. I am not so interested. For me, I 
am hungry, hungry to make photo- 
graphs, to express my feelings. Every 
second brings something fantastic, 
something existing for a moment. I 
find it and I feel it. l use photography 
to show the individual picture I de- 
veloped about the world.” 0 

—Avis Berman 
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new saxonies, The New World Collection. This 
series, a tribute to the elegance and grace of America’s 
historic houses, is available in a selection of maste 
colorations adapted from fabrics, furnishings and a 
found in many of these homes. Pictured here is The 
Biltmore House, built in the French chateau style by 
the late George Vanderbilt in 1895. The magnificence 
of the home and its gardens can be enjoyed today by 
visitors to the estate, located near Asheville, N.C. 
One of the 50 colorations in The New World 
Collection was selected to be shown here in the 
Gallery of Tapestries at Biltmore House. Made.of 
Enkalon Nylon with built-in Scotchgard®, this 
outstanding carpet will retain its fresh appearartce for) 
years to come. 
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TRAVEL NOTES: ROBERT VENTURI 





“ROME IS INTOXICATING,” says Robert 
Venturi, the Philadelphia-based _ar- 
chitect, summing up his favorite 
place in the world. “I’d never have 
thought there was such a heavenly, 
beautiful city until I went there. My 
first visit was in 1948, on a summer 
trip as an architectural student and 
tourist, and then I lived there, at the 
American Academy in Rome, from 
1954 to 1956, asa fellow.” 

During those years, the reasons for 
his fascination with the city multi- 
plied. “Architecturally, it exemplified 
things that were most interesting and 
exciting to me at the time. Also, 
Rome—and all of Italy then—was a 
place with a wonderful quality in the 
air. The war was over, the years of 
Fascism were over, and there seemed 
to be a feeling of relief, happiness 
and genuine good will everywhere. It 
wasa good time to be young and Amer- 


ABOVE: Vividly displayed against the 
cation of the Ganges 
isa highlight of the Piazza Navona—a favo 

building he most admires: Borromini's palace « 
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The Golden Air of Rome 





Impressed with the architectural richness of 
Rome, Philadelphia architect Robert Venturi 
found his early experiences there important 
in developing his professional theories. 





ican in Italy. We were very popular.” 

Like most of his generation, Ven- 
turl was new to Europe, and even, he 
recalls, a bit naive. “I remember com- 
ing to Rome and seeing for the first 
time that the buildings were orange. 
I’d always assumed Rome was gray, 
because in my generation you only 
looked at black-and-white photo- 
graphs. To find everything in Tech- 


ountain of the Four Rivers, 1648-51, 
ir. Venturi’s. RIGHT: A detail of the 
li Propaganda Fide, 1646-67. 
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nicolor was incredible. One of the 
most beautiful aspects of Rome is that 
atmosphere, the reflected light of the 
orange and yellow buildings. I later 
read Henry James's reference to ‘the 
golden air of Rome.’ There was the 
exterior richness of all those piazzas, 
the urban spaces, and the human qual- 
ity of acity made for pedestrians, rath- 
er than for vehicles. And then there 
was the architecture itself. 

“Baroque architecture is what I 
looked at in Rome in those days; and, 
later, Mannerist architecture. An- 
other generation might go to Rome 
and look at early Christian or ancient 
Roman architecture. But we, in our 
rediscovery of space, were learning a 
lot from the Baroque, which empha- 
sizes complex spaces inside and out. 
It’s a spatial architecture—it depends 
on space more than form, ornament, 
pattern or surface. And that formal 
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characteristic was particularly appli- 
cable to the modern architecture 
we were dealing with then.” 

During his years at the American 
Academy, Robert Venturi discovered 
his two favorite Roman architects, 
Michelangelo and, even more impor- 
tant, Borromini. “If I were on a desert 
island and could choose only one 
building to look at for the rest of my 
life, it would certainly be the fagade 
of Borromini’s palace for the Col- 
legio di Propaganda Fide, close to 
the Piazza di Spagna.” 

Robert Venturi heartily embraced 
Mannerist architecture as well. “To 
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The Golden Air of Rome 
continued from page 90 





Baroque architecture particularly interested 
Mr. Venturi in his student days. Examples of 
the style include Bernini’s colonnade for St. 
Peter's, 1656 (above); the facade of the church 
of St. Ignazio (below left), attributed to Al- 
gardi; and, inside the church (below right), an 
illusionistic dome painting by Andrea Pozzo. 
The unusual Mannerist details of Michel- 
angelo’s mid-16th-century rear facade of St. 
Peter's (above right) also intrigued Mr. Venturi. 





put it simply,” he explains, “it’s a 
kind of classical-style architecture 
that breaks the rules, either out of 
naiveté or sophistication. It’s an ar- 
chitecture that emphasizes com- 
plexity and contradiction. Out of that 
later came my book of the same title.” 
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Published nineteen years ago, Com- 
plexity and Contradiction in Architec- 
ture is still in print in eight languages 
and remains one of the most widely 
read and influential books on archi- 
tecture in modern times. 

“When you find something you 
love, that’s significant to you—it’s 
probably this way with people, too— 
your first response is intuitive. Then 
you find the reasons for it. From the 
beginning, Rome just fitted me, ar- 
chitecturally and personally. The sen- 
sual, outdoor life; the way you were 
comfortable walking through the 
streets, which can be a nightmare 
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Among the most treasured artworks of the Renaissance are masterpieces of 
Venetian glass. Imagine exquisite sculptures that dazzle the eyes with the brilliance 
of priceless gems — and yet were created from a single piece of molten glass. This 
was the triumphant achievement of the master glassmakers of Venice nearly 400 
years ago. Their skill and artistry have rarely been equalled in the centuries since. 

Now The Hamilton Collection is privileged to present a modern sculpture in 
authentic Venetian glass that epitomizes the classic skill of these Renaissance masters. 
This work portrays one of the world’s most beloved exotic birds in the first limited 
edition of its kind. 

**The Cockatoo”’ is a stylized interpretation of the Sulphur-Crested Cockatoo, 
an extraordinarily beautiful and popular member of the parrot family. The magnifi- 
cent bird has been vividly brought to life in all its splendor in this time-honored 
medium — gilded with pure silver, and crowned 
with a jewel-like, topaz-colored crest. 

A superb artistic achievement, the original FT 
‘*Cockatoo’’ sculpture was created by Formia 
Studios — an award-winning glass studio in 
Murano, Italy, the island where Venice’s famous 
glassmaking is based. 

‘*The Cockatoo’’ premieres the historic 
Exotic Birds of the World Venetian Glass Sculpture 
Collection — the first-ever such limited edition 
honoring the world’s most beautiful exotic birds. 

Multi-colored — some with pure silver LL 
and others with gold — the pieces in this 
unique collection embody some of the 
most prized glassmaking techniques. These very techniques were 
perfected by the Renaissance masters, and are the reason why the 
Renaissance pieces are so famous and valuable today. Se 

Each sculpture is made entirely by hand by the Formia ‘S 
masters, so no two sculptures will be identical in every 
detail. And due to this extensive hand-crafting, the Cc > 
Exotic Birds of the World Collection must be strictly 
limited to a total of just 7,500 sets worldwide. 


Furthermore, each sculpture will be accom- C aloo , 


panied by a Certificate of Authenticity for full 


documentation Shown smaller than actual size of 11” - 12” 
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now. It was not so then. There were 
relatively very few cars. There were 
lots of scooters, the Lambrettas and 
the Vespas, and they drove you crazy. 
But ours was the last generation that 
saw Rome as it was meant to be. 

“All the cities of Italy at that time 
were immaculate, partly from inbred 
discipline, partly from government 
expenditure, and mainly from a kind 
of gracious pride in the environment. 
People enjoyed their city and made it 
their responsibility to maintain it.” 

One of Mr. Venturi’s favorite 
haunts was the Piazza Navona. “We 
used to go there often to have lunch 
at a very nice inexpensive trattoria 
called Mastrostefano’s. It’s still there. 
The Piazza Navona, one of the great 
outdoor spaces of Rome, was a liv- 
ing neighborhood, as well as a place 
where we all went to gawk at the 
beautiful Fountain of the Four Rivers 
by Bernini and the church of Sant’ 
Agnese by Borromini. But it was a 
real place, not an urban museum. 
There were kids playing in the foun- 
tain. That meant a lot to me. 

“1 think architects at the time were 
rediscovering history. We were mod- 
ern architects, but we were discover- 
ing the relevance of the past. Looking 
back now, I realize we saw only cer- 


The Golden Air of Rome 
continued from page 94 


tain aspects of history that we wanted 
to see. But we loved piazzas. We dis- 
covered the outdoor life and the 
passeggiata. The café. All these things 
that are now rather cliché, having 
been brought back here over the in-, 
tervening decades in the form of un- | 
suitable urban design. Americans! 
don’t live like Italians. We don’t live 
in cities the way they do—with our 
automobiles, say, and without their 
climate. So, as always happens, the 
wonderful things we were learning 
were often used wrongly.” 

On the other hand, as has hap- 
pened with so many expatriate art- 
ists, Mr. Venturi found that living 
abroad helped him rediscover aspects 
of the United States. “As young archi- 
tects, we absorbed the European 
experience of living, of architecture, 
but at the same time we began 
seeing America in perspective. This 
has happened a lot with writers, of 
course—Henry James, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. In Rome, I read for the first 





Considered a hybrid design by some, Mr. 
Venturi’s award-winning Gordon Wu Hall, 
1983, at Princeton University, is displayed in 
his early sketch. The long, low block has Roman 
thermal windows (right) that contrast with 
modern strip ones, and a flat decorative panel 
that punctuates the main entrance (left). 








time Vincent Scully’s The Shingle 
Style. This was perhaps the first archi- 
tectural style that was truly American, 
truly original. It was not essentially 
a colonial version of a European style. 


~To read that book in Rome gave me 


a lot of stimulus, a lot of courage for 
the direction of my own designs.” 
Robert Venturi’s Roman experi- 
ence also generated, a decade later, 
one of his most important insights. 
“When Denise Scott Brown—my 
wife—and I went from Rome to Las 
Vegas, we felt we could see Las Vegas 
more vividly and objectively because 
we had had the experience of the tra- 
ditional city. Las Vegas is an architec- 
ture of signs, of iconography. After 
that, we could go back to Rome 
and see in it another dimension we 
hadn’t noticed when we were young. 
Then, we’d seen Rome as beautiful 
forms in space, which seemed fine— 
but now we recognize that, to the 
people of ancient Rome, say, all those 
temples devoted to specific gods 
formed a kind of iconography. It’s in- 
teresting that we could see Las Vegas 
better from our Rome experience, 
and we could go back and see Rome 
better from our Las Vegas experi- 
ence.” In 1971, as a result, their 
Learning from Las Vegas, co-authored 
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Breaking the rules, as Rome’s Mannerist ar- 
chitects did, Robert Venturi included a styl- 
ized Ionic column in the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum addition at Oberlin College, 1976. 





with Steven Izenour, was published. 

“Every generation will see Rome 
in a different way, and there are 
many ways. They have to come take 
from it what they need, and what I 
needed in my early experiences is 
probably different from what today’s 
generation needs.” His advice to any- 
one going to Rome is to “trust your 
own instincts and have an open mind. 
Of course, the more knowledge you 
can bring to a place, the better. 

“The philosopher George Santa- 
yana, who spent a great deal of time 
in Italy, wrote of the experience 
of comparing fact with anticipa- 
tion when you travel. Sometimes the 
fact of a place is more wonderful than 
you'd anticipated, as Rome was. One 
of the luckiest things in my life was 
finding this place that taught me 
things that were not dreamt of in my 
philosophy. It was pure elation. But 
perhaps the greater lesson was how it 
informed me about America. 

“I imagine most artists have as 
mentors both persons and places, and 
for me Rome is still very inspiring. 
It’s always sunshine.” 0 

—Anthony Weller 
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ART INOTEBOOK 





HERE IS A SCENE Of majestic peril. High 
ona rocky crag, a solitary Indian war- 
rior cocks his rifle and creeps toward 
the dizzying, blue-hazed void. Who 
is down there? What unsuspecting 
prey is blundering toward his doom? 
We cannot see, or say; that mystery 
only heightens the impact of George 
Caleb Bingham’s stunning work of 
1845, The Concealed Enemy. 

Today Bingham’s genre master- 
piece hangs for sale in the Upper East 
Side of Manhattan, at Hirschl & Adler 
Galleries. As an authentic statement 
from the soon-to-vanish western 
frontier, The Concealed Enemy is su- 
preme Americana. It confirms Bing- 
ham’s reputation at the highest level 
of American art, and celebrates his 
consummate skill as draftsman and 
painter. Yet however special he may 
be, Bingham is only one of a host of 
luminaries who guided American art 
across the centuries and whose works 
are offered at Hirsch] & Adler. At any 
given moment, Bingham’s compatri- 
ots represented there may include 
John Singleton Copley, Frederic E. 
Church, Thomas Sully, Childe Has- 
sam, Mary Cassatt, Martin Johnson 
Heade, John Singer Sargent, Robert 
Henri, George Luks and Reginald 
Marsh, to give only a sampling. 

“Our coverage of American art of 
the past is really definitive,” says 
Stuart P. Feld, president and director 
of Hirschl & Adler. “We now deal 
in American paintings, watercol- 
ors, drawings, prints and sculpture.” 
Across the street, a separate gallery— 
Hirschl & Adler Modern—covers the 


same ground for the post-1940 years. 
“And, since Iam an Americanist,” he 
continues, “| tend sometimes to for- 


get that we . very much involved 
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Art the American Way—Hirschl & Adler 





ABOVE: A champion of American art, Stuart P. 
Feld has guided Hirschl & Adler Galleries for 
almost two decades. BELOw: John Singer Sar- 
gent’s Portrait of Mrs. Charles Thursby, 1898, is 
one of many paintings comprising their broad 
range of 18th- to early-20th-century artworks. 


in European art of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, too.” 

The gallery’s principal home since 
1977 has been a limestone mansion at 
21 East Seventieth Street, between 
Fifth and Madison avenues. In this 
neighborhood, fine art is in the air. 
The six-story, landmark-status town- 
house, built in 1918, shares its block 
with the vast mansion of Henry Clay 
Frick, today sheltering the Frick Col- 
lection. Only four blocks north is the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 
And, in Mr. Feld’s view, other nearby 
galleries help make the region “an 
important alternative to the Fifty- 
seventh Street galleries.” 

Norman Hirschl and A. M. Adler 
founded the gallery in 1952, and—in 
a business that depends heavily’on 
consignments—consistently bought 
important pictures, confident that 
“their worth as aesthetic and cultural 
ornaments of the past will assure 
their interest to the future.” Stuart 
Feld strongly reaffirms the policy to- 
day. “I think we are unique in the 
fine-arts business in owning the vast 
majority of works that we sell. We 
do also take works on consignment, 
and with them we have developed 
a kind of subspecialty, selling 
works of art for public and educa- 
tional institutions. Hirschl & Adler 
Modern also deals with consign- 
ments. We represent many living art- 
ists, and most of their works come on 
consignment. So does material from a 
number of artists’ estates. But the 
major works of art that we deal in, 
by and large, we own.” 

The result is a “permanent” collec- 
tion that changes constantly, but re- 
tains a scale and quality to rival the 
holdings of many museums. The 
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of a family 
heirloom. 


For three centuries, the qualities that 
make Waterford more costly than ordi- 
nary crystal have made it more treasured 
| by families and collectors as well. 
| Each piece of Waterford is blown by 
; mouth and cut by hand, a signed origi- 

» nal destined to appreciate over time. 

The depth of its cutting and its ex 
ceptional lead content give it a sparkle 
and musical “ring” that are unsurpassed. 

And because each shares what one 
connoisseur has called “an affinity for 
timeless beauty and design,’ it is safely 
beyond the fickleness of fashion. 

Which means that the Waterford 
crystal pattern you purchase today can 
be added to for generations to come. 

A process you can begin with the 
Waterford champagne flute shown here. 
Although, if it’s family heirlooms 
that you happen to have in mind, may we 

suggest that you begin with two? 


Waterford 


Steadfast in a world of wavering standards. 





| © 1985 Waterford Crystal, 225 Fifth Avenue, NY, NY 10010. Write for a complimentary Waterford booklet. Pattern shown: Ashling 
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ANDRE HARVEY BRONZE SCULPTU 


\ndré Harvey Studio « Box 8 e Rockland Road « Rockland, Delaware 19732-0008 e U.S.A. » Telephone: (302) 656-7 


Foe Serge Bronze (cire perdue) Life size 
a ee PN... Sais Height: 15%” (38.2 cm.) 
A eee. 1a oe ee Weight: Approximately 3% pounds (1.6 kg.) 
Pi. ——— Wa Oval walnut base (8%2” x 612”) 
ee From an edition of sixty bronzes 
Signature, Foundry mark, 
Numbered, Provenance 











RAIN BEFORE 
MORNING 


(tree frogs) 


In springtime, usually at dusk, the 
bleating trill of tree frogs drifts out of 
the ponds and woodlands, affirming life, 
signaling a change in the weather. More 
than likely it will rain before morning. 


Originally created in clay, each sculpture 
requires the welding and finishing of 
23 separate bronze parts. André Harvey 
_ works directly with the foundry during the 
wax and bronze stages of each sculpture. 





Please inquire dire 

or mail, or through 
Illustrated catalogue 
Tree frog brochure on re 


(302) 656-7955 


© André Harvey 


___ The adventure of discovery. The satisfaction of finding something wonderfully 
distinctive. Being there at the beginning. It’s all part of the thrill. 
Now, discover Mauna Lani Resort. All of it. The Francis H. I'i Brown Golf Course 

has already registered mega-ratings on everyone's beauty scale. The Mauna Lani Bay 

Hotel is entrancing world-weary travelers just as we planned. Our Tennis Garden has 
_won plaudits from experts as one of the finest resort tennis facilities in the country. 
_ And we are now marketing exclusive Mauna Lani Point, fifty-five residences over- 3 3 Bee aN 

in the sunny Kohala Coast of the Big Island of Hawati 


ooking the famous sixth hole. eos 
selec iw For Mauna Lani Bay Hotel reservations, call toll free 
What next? Continuing and complete adherence to our master plan, afew more __ 800-367-2323. For further information on Mauna Lani 


Resort, write: Mauna Lani Resort, Inc., P.O. Box 4959, 


luxurious residences, a beautiful and exclusive ambience for those who can affordit. Resor wr’ Varin 
_ This is Mauna Lani. It is distinctive. Discover it. _ 
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GENEVE 
18 Karat Gold Collection 





For color brochure 
Baume & Mercier, Dept 
Avenue, New York, NY 4 
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gallery is noted for its frequent ex- 
hibitions, invariably buttressed by 
catalogues of scholarship and beauty. 
“American Art from the Colonial and 
Federal Periods” was a dazzling exhi- 
bition of 1982, replete with such im- 
portant names as John Hesselius and 
Benjamin West. “Our Graphic Heri- 
tage,” in 1984, explored nineteenth- 
century printmaking from John 
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Jersey and has lived “in the shadow 
of the Empire State Building” all his 
life. As a Princeton undergraduate, 
he was diverted from a premedical 
curriculum by an elective art course. 


*-“T loved it so much I was determined 


not only to give up pre-med, but to 
embark on a serious major in art his- 
tory.” At Princeton he delved deeply 
into the designs of the brothers Rob- 


i 


Paintings by (left to right) George Luks, Theodore Robinson and Edward Hicks await a viewer 
in a room devoted to housing and displaying Hirschl & Adler’s extensive American collection. 





Simon through Currier and Ives to 
Winslow Homer and beyond. Octo- 
ber 1984 brought a real coup: an exhi- 
bition of 105 works from a portfolio 
by George Catlin, works that were 
never before exhibited publicly and 
never reproduced. Simultaneously, 
an elaborate facsimile book of the 
works was published by Doubleday, 
a project for which Mr. Feld enlisted 
the help of Doubleday editor Jacque- 
line Onassis. “It’s this kind of thing 
that we at the gallery are terribly in- 
terested in doing,” he says. 

An intense, dark-haired man of 
forty-nine, Stuart Feld was born 
across the Hudson in northern New 


ert and James Adam and their influ- 
ence on American architecture of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Then he went on to gradu- 
ate studies at Harvard, concentrating 
on American art “from its beginnings 
up to World War II, and that has 
very much remained my specialty.” 
Even as a student, Mr. Feld charted 
his own course in period American 
architecture and painting after realiz- 
ing “what was being taught was al- 
ready available in standard texts. 
Little original research had been 
done.” But he received scant encour- 
agement in academia. “I was told I 
should pursue the ‘real’—that is, the 
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visual control. 








Poggenpohl 

Sefies 2200 diagonal . Our new diagonal cabi- 

a, - = new era in nets allow greater storage 
esign. capacity aligned with the 


stylish design that makes 
Poggenpohl the leader in 
kitchen technology. 

The new series 2200. An 
interior designer's dream 
turned into a reality. 


Our new system concen- 
trates all the essential food 
preparation activity in one 
central area. 

Minimal movement 
combined with optimal 














poggenpo 


The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 





FE 561, natural oak 





To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath 
as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send $5.50 for full 
color catalogs. Poggenpohl USA Corp., (AD) 6 Pearl Court, 
‘ Allendale, New Jersey O7401 U.SA,, Tel: (201) 934-1511, 
: Tx, 7109909206 pogg all usa, Telefax: (201) 934-1837, 


| Poggenpohl cabinetry manufactured by Fr. Poggenpoh KG, 
West Germany. Est. 1892. 
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European—history of the art world. 
American subjects were less studied, 
less popular. I was a part of the re- 
discovery.” In 1961 he went to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York as a student fellow, planning to 
stay for one year. By 1962 he was 
asked to write the catalogue of the 
museum’s American paintings collec- 
tion, and ultimately he remained at 
the Metropolitan for six years. He re- 
signed in 1967 as associate curator in 
charge of American painting, and 
several months later joined Hirschl & 
Adler as partner and director of the 
department of American art. 

“IT was charged with the respon- 
sibility of building the best possible 
department that one could possibly 
make,” he recalls. His first exhibition, 
just two months after his arrival, 
“consisted largely of pictures that 
were in inventory upon my arrival, 
beefed up with a few quite spectacu- 
lar acquisitions that I was able to 
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Reclining Stag, a painted metal folk sculpture 
attributed to J. W. Fiske of New York, circa 
1875, appears beyond glass doors that open 
onto Hirschl & Adler’s sculpture terrace. 





make fairly quickly. It was a very 
nice exhibition, but just a nice exhi- 
bition.” A glowing review in the New 
York Times, however, “sent people 
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running, and within literally a few | 


days almost all of the hundred-plus 
pictures in the exhibition had been 


sold.” Thus the new partner’s career | 


was launched. In retrospect, though, 


~.in the context of other exhibitions, 


“that initial effort was rather primi- 
tive in conception,” he says. He is 
particularly proud of “The American 
Experience,” the gallery’s Bicenten- 
nial contribution. The caliber of its art 
was indicated by the cover painting 


of the catalogue, John Trumbull’s | 


monumental yet dashing Sortie Made 


by the Garrison of Gibraltar, which | 


Hirsch] & Adler sold, on behalf of | 


its longtime owner, to the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art. 

The early 1980s brought rapid ex- 
pansion. “We decided to develop a 


department of American prints, and | 


we built such a formidable collection 
that by the time it opened in 1980, we 


already had the most comprehensive || 


collection of any gallery in the coun- 
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try. Since then, we have had a major 
series of exhibitions covering gener- 
ally and specifically the panorama of 
American printmaking,” Mr. Feld says. 

When Hirsch] & Adler decided to 
create a department of American 
sculpture in 1982, the occasion was 
marked by a sweeping exhibition 
titled “Carved and Modeled: Ameri- 
can Sculpture 1810-1940.” The ac- 
companying catalogue “was a major 
contribution to the scholarship of 
American sculpture through that 
time span,” Mr. Feld believes. The 
gallery proudly displays its growing 
inventory of catalogues near the 
main entrance. “They’re for sale, but 
we don’t print them to make a profit 
or to break even,” he says. “When a 
new one is published, we send 
copies to a select list of gallery clients 
and museum curators. And we use 
them in-house, to give to clients who 
are interested in certain pictures.” 

Not content just to concern himself 


mly one of these premium mat- 
esses is totally different on the 
le rerelan ges 
yg tester le sneer sl hig 
Beautyrest features 
hundreds of these 
exclusive indepen- 
“| dently wrapped 
coils. They move 
separately so 
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American Indian Symbols, 1914, from Marsden 
Hartley’s Amerika series, was executed dur- 
ing his brief stay in Berlin. Elie Nadelman’s 
Bust of ¢ a Woman, 1926-28, stands in profile. 





with the art of the past, Mr. Feld has 
expanded with Hirschl & Adler Mod- 
ern, which deals in contemporary 
works. One of the reasons for open- 
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ing the gallery in its separate quarters 
was, in Mr. Feld’s view, that “I’ve al- 
ways felt one of the worst places for 
anyone to buy a contemporary pic- 
ture is a gallery specializing in, and 
having expertise in, the art of the 
past.” The new gallery opened in 
1983, in a space that had been “gutted 
literally down to the I-beams” to 
create display rooms of the right di- 
mensions and flexibility. Under the 
direction of Donald McKinney, the 
gallery deals in postwar American 
and European paintings and sculp- 
ture. It represents the estates of such 
artists as Fairfield Porter and Edwin 
Dickinson, and important contem- 
porary painters such as Rackstraw 
Downes and Elmer Bischoff, and 
sculptors Christopher Wilmarth and 
Isaac Witkin. Two recently acquired 
chairs by Frank Lloyd Wright con- 
firm the art world’s continued interest 
in that original genius; a major show 

continued on page 118 
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The reconstruction of Co- 
lonial Williamsburg is one 
of the great architectural 
and decorative feats of 
our century. Here—in homes, 
shops, inns, official buildings, a 
church, even a rare Christopher 
Wren—is the authentic reincarna- 
tion of the look and feel of an 18th 
Century American town. 

Most amazing to the casual 
viewer is the variety of furnish- 
ings and decor that comprise 
the “Williamsburg style:” works 
of the most sophisticated English 
and Continental artisans; and 
extraordinary developments by 
new Colonial craftsmen. This 
exhilarating profusion may ac- 
count for the vivacity and pertinence of Wil- 
liamsburg both as a “social museum” and as a 
modern-day source of decorating ideas. 

A few years ago it might have seemed that 
modern rooms using historic styles were—or 
should be—“out.” To some, “period” was nota 
nice word. (Possibly “exclamation point” was 
more what they were after in their rooms.) 
This attitude may have been an over-reaction 
to the sort of interiors that sought to recreate 
total period ensembles—rooms where even 
the ashtrays had to be Louis Quatorze or else. 

But the use of “borrowed” historical 
moments in every sort of real decorating 





scheme has beena con inuing feature of most 
well-put-together hor ren the avant 
garde. Whether the “hi ery personal 
or sentimental—Aunt lair, say—or 
merely reflects an indi e or interest 
in some past style o1 iat seems 
new and modern about for 
The Past is its self-assur el 
Schumache's llustrc es on 





was it ever away? 


ing that, well, really—anything can go. So that 
you find surprising juxtapositions of eras and 
epochs. Things are now put together that just 
a few years ago would have been decorating 
no-no’ but that today are met with resound- 
ing yes-yes’s. 

Which brings us back to Williamsburg, 
where a similar mixing can be discerned. The 
two Queen Anne chairs shown in the small 
pictures here are an example. The elegant 
wing chair is covered in Schumacher$ sophis- 
ticated Jones Toile, reproduced from a 1761 
English document; the side chair‘ seat is cov- 
ered with a linen-and-cotton Onion Resist 
print, based on a mid-18th Century resist- 
dyed document. In feeling, these two fabrics 
are a world apart yet both are authentic Wil- 
liamsburg® reproductions. (And both, inci- 
dentally, are among Schumacher’ perennial 
best-sellers.) 

The inviting entrance corner of the mod- 
ern flat shown at right was designed by Sarah 
Tomerlin Lee and combines Williamsburg 
and an almost casual melange of past eras to 
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supply instant warmth ; 
to an otherwise coolly § 
modern space. The IZ 
unique Federal settee 
is upholstered in Flo- 
nibunda, a Williams- 
burg floral cotton; the 
bamboo-striped wall- 
paper and draperies 
are Tsuno, of Oriental 
inspiration that provides a perfectly compati- 
ble backdrop. From other eras, the Persian 
rug, the marble tiles, the drapery trim, the | 
wall accessories, even the divided molding . 
sandwiching a paper border—all join to de- 
liver a decorating eloquence that seems | 
timeless yet very much “now.” | 

Sarah Lee recalls that on her first visit to 
Colonial Williamsburg as a college student, — 
she was told that the Rockefellers put their © 
money into the restoration of Williamsburg — 
rather than some more famous city because it 
was a sleeping beauty waiting to be brought 
to life. For designers and decorators, that is 
anattitude that they bring to almost any room 
—a place that seems to be waiting for them to 
bring it to life. 

For almost half a century, Schumacher 
has been working with Williamsburg cura- 
tors to bring to life the wide variety of 18th 
Century fabrics that have added to the re- 
creation of its authentic spirit. Directing pro- 
duction at mills throughout the world as well | 
as in its own mill, Schumacher has brought 
new techniques to the reproduction of rare — 
examples of the fabric art of the past. 
Whether itS Williamsburg, or any other mo- 
ment in decorating history—designers and 
decorators know that for an authoritative 
clutch of samples, the best place to go is | 
“surely, Schumacher.” 
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SAVE $215 
ON THE ULTIMATE IN 
EUROPEAN GOOSE DOWN BEDDING 


Treat yourself to a lifetime of 
sleep in soft beauty and natural warmth 
at mail order savings 
from 
The Comforter Connection. 


’ 8;| t the Neiman-Marcus regular price of $555, the Karo-Step King Size 

a A | comforter is worth every dollar you would pay for it. At The 

7 g Comforter Connection’s mail order price of $340, you'd have to be an 
insomniac not to buy one. 


Simply put, the Karo-Step is without equal: the finest goose down comforter 
made anywhere in the world. It is the only comforter that comes to you with a 
lifetime guarantee. Chances are you'll pass it down from generation to 
generation (which makes it more of an investment than a purchase.) 


Its tufted elegance in Winter White (exclusive from the Comforter Connection) 
or Champagne & Tan is matched only by its lightness, which seems more like a 
caress than a covering. And, whether your room temperature is 50° or 68°, 
your temperature is always just right. 
When you own a Karo-Step, you own faultless design, heirloom quality 
materials, and classic craftsmanship. The down is 100% pure white, taken only 
from mature northern geese. The unique honeycomb baffles prevent shifting and 
create pockets of warmth at your natural body temperature. The Egyptian 
Cambric cotton, woven with a 220 thread count, wears for a lifetime or more. 
Order from The Comforter Connection now, and you can have the Karo-Step 
King Size for $340 instead of $555, the Queen Size at $295 instead of $460, the 
Full Size at $265 instead of $375, or the Twin Size at $190 instead of $325. Just 
add $6.00 for shipping and handling to these once-in-a-lifetime savings, and a 
Karo-Step is yours....for a lifetime. 

We Deliver 7-10 Days After Receiving Your Order. 


< HOW TO ORDER 


BY PHONE: Call Toll-Free 1-800-922-4450, In MA Call 1-617-329-3731, 
and use your American Express, Visa, or Mastercard. 
BY MAIL: Send your name, address, and check or credit card 
information (type of card, number, expiration date) to 
Ohe Comforter Connection 
Department AD-O305 
555 High Street 
Westwood, Massachusetts 02090 
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in the gallery last year surveyed 
Wright’s masterpieces of decorative 
design, including lamps, window 
frames and textiles. 

Although he “can’t draw a line 
with a ruler,” Stuart Feld in private 
life is a passionate collector of both art 
and furniture. Married and the father 


of two, he lives in a Manhattan | 


apartment amid a fine private col- 
lection of American Neo-Classical 
furniture, silver, glass and ceramics. 
Among the Felds’ American Empire 
pieces is a center table by Charles- 
Honoré Lannuier that was displayed 
on the cover of a National Gallery of 
Art exhibition catalogue on the his- 





The 19th-century genre painter George Caleb 
Bingham, known for depicting life along the 
Missouri River, gave one of his rare portrayals 
of the Indian in The Concealed Enemy, 1845. 





tory of American decorative arts. The 
Felds also own a major Duncan Phyfe 
secretary-bookcase, labeled by the 
cabinetmaker. They collect pictures 
as well, some from the early nine- 
teenth-century Empire period of 
their decorative arts collection, but 
mostly from later years. 

As a collector, Mr. Feld learned the 
value of seeking “works of art of ab- 
solutely wonderful quality that may 
not be just what everybody else is 
looking for.” As a young would-be 
connoisseur of antique furniture, he 
splurged on what seemed a “very 
charming Queen Anne tea table.” 
With his judgment honed by further 
research, he realized he had bought 
“a boring ninth cousin” to the mas- 
terpiece he had presumed it to be. 
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“Everytime I read another rave review of the 
Delco-GM/Bose Music System, | blush.” 


Born in 1959 at M.1.T., 
Morgan is a vial member of the 
Delco-GM/BOse Design Team. 

“Have you read how the critics go on a 
about the Delco-GM/Bose Music System? a 

“A ‘concert hall on wheels . . .,’ raves 
Popular Hot Rodding. ‘If your car is this 
well-equipped, you won't want to go 
home again,’ declares Chicago 
Magazine. ‘It's the one option no one 
should go without,’ claims Motor Trend. 
And, get this, Popular Science goes as 
far as to say, ‘it's as good or better than 
the best home systems. 

“Mind you, I’m not the type to let this 
sort of uninhibited praise go to my head. 
But when Stereo Review labels it a ‘sonic 
paradise’, and High Fidelity declares, . 
‘The performance of the Delco-GM/Bose 
Music System was astounding . . . | can't 
imagine anyone (buying) one of these 
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Morgan helps us design 
a different Delco-GM/ 
Bose Music System to 
match the individual 
acoustics of specific GM 
car models. Each system 
has four separate speaker 
modules. 


cars... without the Music System,’ the 
pride simply wells up inside. 

“Now | don't expect you to take my 
word for it. After all, Popular Mechanics 
said ‘you have to hear it to believe it’. 

“So, | cordially invite you to visit your 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Cadillac, or Chevrolet 
dealer to experience the Delco-GM/Bose 
Music System. Only then will you ‘believe 
every rave you've read, and then some” 
(Auto Week). 






Sound so real, it will change how 
you feel about driving. 
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Disappointed, he shifted his focus to 
the American Empire period, which 
was then (in the 1950s) so unfash- 
ionable “that dealers basically didn’t 
buy it because they couldn’t sell it. 


‘Interest was virtually nil in Empire 





COURTESY HIRSCHL & ADLER GALLERIES 


furnishings and accessories.” 
Similarly, in finding art for Hirschl 
& Adler, he is not afraid of seeking 
out what others have long over- 
looked. “I’m interested in things that 
seem to be the best of their kind. 
Many of the things we handle are not 


Charles Demuth’s Precisionist treatment of 
architecture brings forth the abstract poten- 
tial of a scene while retaining its realistic es- 
sence, in From the Garden of the Chateau, 1921. 





very fashionable, and although we 
buy them and exhibit them and there — 
is a certain amount of collecting inter- 
est in them, they are certainly not to — 
be considered hot items. Neverthe- 
less, we go out and buy more of them 
because they are marvelous in quality 
and impact. And in many instances 
we have established trends for col- 
lecting because of that attitude.” The 
gallery has also established a reputa- 
tion for quality framing, based on a 
perpetual stock of at least five hun- 
dred of the finest period frames. 

Mr. Feld is clearly very proud of 
the enormous vertical range of the 
gallery’s collection. “Here we have 
pictures that cost millions of dollars, 
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A rare 17th century Italian marble chimneypiece in pale yellow Verona 
marble. The jambs carved in the form of medieval Gothic Monks. 
Overall Height: 4'8" Overall Width: 6'3” 


A most unusual English 19th century oak chimneypiece and overmantle, the 
elaborate carving depicts King John (1199-1216) signing the Magna Carta 
at Runnymede in the year 1215. 

Overall Height: 8'11'' Overall Width: 6'6” 
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but people often lose sight of the 
fact that we also have things like an 
original Charles Burchfield drawing 
for $200. We do a formidable amount 
of business in lower-priced material. 
Weare very interested in the younger 
collector with a modest amount of 
money to spend. I myself was once a 
young collector with an even more 
modest amount of money to spend, 
and it was only because certain deal- 
ers were able to work with me, en- 
courage me, were kind and generous 
and understanding of my own finan- 





“We are very 
interested in the younger 
collector with a modest 
amount of money 
to spend.” 





cial crises, that I was able to acquire 
the things that I did in early years.” 

What is the Hirschl & Adler re- 
sponse to potential customers who 
merely want to buy as an invest- 
ment? “Obviously, we dislike that 
approach,” Mr. Feld says. “But per- 
haps remarkably, in the context of 
the mania for buying as an invest- 
ment, we haven’t met that many.” 
Still, he adds, the basic premise is 
true: “Paintings judiciously selected 
should be a good investment.” 

The gallery draws its collection 
“from every conceivable source,” Mr. 
Feld says: descendants of original 
owners, auctions, estates. ““There is a 
whole gamut, from the most sophisti- 
cated private collector who has de- 
cided to sell something, down to the 
possibility of a discovery in some off- 
beat antiques shop or small auction 
room. That happens occasionally. A 
gallery like this obviously has its own 
network of sources around the coun- 

ry and abroad, people who will keep 
informed of interesting material. 
we have staff members who are 
willing and able to get on a 
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plane to examine works of art 
thought to be interesting. Some of 
those trips are enormously produc- 
tive. And of course there are disap- 


‘pointments, when whatever you've 


gone to see turns out to be a colored 
photograph, an old reproduction, a 
copy or a poor-quality painting. Per- 
haps the work isn’t available; maybe 
it never existed. There are many 
disappointments along the way.” 
Even with the gallery’s five floors 
of showroom space, only a small per- 
centage of the Hirschl & Adler collec- 
tion ever reaches an exhibition wall 
or a catalogue page. Often, then, dis- 
cerning the artistic interests and mar- 
ket level of a potential customer can 
be a delicate process. “Obviously, it’s 
somewhat distasteful to ask someone 
how much they want to spend; on 
the other hand, we have works from 
$200 to $2.5 million, and with several 
thousand works in this building 
alone, it’s desirable to try to pinpoint 
what someone is a candidate to buy. 
That’s for someone we've never seen 
before. Otherwise, we have an idea of 
what a customer’s interests are.” But 
the customer can be surprising. 
“Often someone really dedicated ‘will 
stretch beyond his—and our—imag- 
ination to acquire something that’s 
right for him. Those of us who are 
serious collectors have done just that.” 
Despite the drama of serious collec- 
tors confronting momentous tempta- 
tions, and the gallery’s reputation 
for vast inventory and erudition, the 
mood at Hirschl & Adler is cordial 
and inviting. For the visitor, particu- 
larly one attuned to American art, 
there is inevitable excitement—these 
works are not only of the first rank, 
but available. That adds, in Stuart 
Feld’s view, “a very special appeal.” 
And while any gallery at bottom is a 
place where art is bought and sold, a 
rare few may become major institu- 
tions. Is such the case with Hirschl & 
Adler? Mr. Feld responds with a confi- 
dent grin. “I like to think so, because 

we work very hard at it,” he says.0 
—James S. Wamsley 
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Conversation Piece 


The Krone-A-Phone Compact 1000 is a new 
dimension of sight and sound backed by a full 
5-year warranty. 

Just to see the Krone-A-Phone is to appreciate 
innovative styling. But to hear it is an experience. 
Its unmatched acoustical fidelity enables both 
caller and listener to enjoy conversation that’s 
crisp, clean and clear. 

The solid-state circuitry delivers a new level of per- 
formance resulting in a virtually trouble-free phone. 





Its award-winning design comes in a range of 
two-tone decorator colors selected by the trend- 
setting interior designer Mario Buatta. 

The Krone-A-Phone Compact 1000 has it all: 
dependability, durability, clarity, beauty and 
the 5-year warranty. Now that makes exciting 
conversation. 

Available at |. Magnin, Neiman-Marcus, Macy's 
New York and authorized Krone dealers. Call 
toll-free 1-800-992-9901. , 
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“The splendor of the renaissance inspires 
the fine art 
of privileged hospitality.” 





Illustration from Cigahotels archives. 
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Contact your Travel Agent or CIGAHOTELS, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10151. Tel. 212-935-9540, 1-800-221-23 O.. 



















In classical confluence of 
East and West, the Phoenix 
rises from the past. This 
incised relief is meticulously 
hand-carved in a cool, 
comforting, Imperial 
Jade-green hue. 

A universal “AH” by 
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1625 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 90015 
213/748-6226 
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“A COMPETITOR OF MINE sent me a let- 
ter a while back,” Sarah Tomerlin Lee 
says mischievously, “threatening to 
fix me if I don’t stop saying that my 
training as a designer was studying 
Greek and Latin in college!” Mrs. Lee, 
who speaks in a light southern accent 
that is both clear and brisk, is jaunt- 
ily attired in a navy blue silk dress 
with white polka dots, navy pumps, 
a string of pearls and white gloves— 
with a white straw hat afloat on 
silky, upswept white hair. 

“He was right, of course,” she con- 
tinues thoughtfully. “I don’t mean 
to make the job look easy. My eye 
has been trained,” and she means by 
her long and eventful life. 

Sarah Lee entered the work force 
after graduating from college during 
the Depression. She has been a de- 
signer for only the past fourteen 
years, specializing in hotel lobbies, 
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FELICIANO, 


The real clients in hotel design are 
shadowy silhouettes, a public never met. 
The designer’s challenge, says Sarah Tomerlin 
Lee, is to discover their identities and 
intuit their needs, BELOW LEFT: Anticipating 
a clientele at the Hotel Meridien New 
Orleans “who will appreciate high drama,” 
Mrs. Lee planned a crystal, mirrored bar for 
the dining room, seen in this rendering. 
BELOW RIGHT: “Lots of panache” with “a sat- 
isfying dollop of grandeur” distinguishes 
the lobby’s Neo-Classical décor. 


ballrooms, restaurants and suites. Her | 
clients include the big chains—Hil- 
ton, Sheraton, the Dorals—as well as } 
hotels owned by individuals such as 
Harry Helmsley (the Helmsley Pal- 
ace) and Jack Parker (the Parker | 
Meridien) in New York. 

Before embarking on her present 
career, Mrs. Lee was, in rough order 
and among other things, the often 
sickly daughter of loving parents 
from west Tennessee; a graduate | 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
in Virginia; an advertising copy- 
writer and account executive; a de- 
partment store vice-president (Lord 
& Taylor); an executive of five cos- 
metics firms (including Helena Ru- 
binstein, Elizabeth Arden and: Lilly 
Daché); on the staffs of three mag- 
azines and editor of one; the mother 
of two sons; and for thirty-two years 
the wife of Tom Lee. An interior, 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: SARAH TOMERLIN LEE 





theatrical and industrial designer, 
Mr. Lee died in 1971 and left his wife 
in charge of his firm, Tom Lee Lim- 
ited. Up to that time, her only job 
there had been to sign checks in his 
absence. The closest she had ever 
come to designing interiors was lis- 
tening to him mull over ideas. 

Tom Lee Limited was well estab- 
lished when Sarah Tomerlin Lee, just 
retired, had to decide how to honor a 
contract her husband had signed 
with Hilton. Thanks to one Hilton ex- 
ecutive, who had followed her career 
and persuaded his colleagues that she 
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phatically, “to come up with good 
ideas.” Hers come from books, china 
patterns, favorite paintings, fabric 
samples, and remembered glimpses 
of architecture seen on summer trips. 

In a steady stream, the designers 
and junior members of her staff of 
sixteen, as well as free-lance artists, 
stop by to review samples and get her 
approval for design decisions. One 
recently completed project is the 
Meridien hotel in New Orleans. A 
shallow rotunda breaks up the long, 
awkwardly shaped entrance, and Baker 
Davis, an artist often commissioned 


FELICIANO 


To recapture “the halcyon days” was Sarah Lee’s aim; her task, restoration of Minnesota’s 
Saint Paul hotel. In an entryway to L’Etoile dining room, mirrored panels lend shimmer- 
ing depth, while a star-patterned marble floor firmly plants guests in the North Star State. 


pressed him. Another time, he took 
me to lunch and asked what color I 
saw coming into fashion. I couldn’t 
resist answering ‘hyacinth.’ He 
leaned over and said, deadpan, ‘Hya- 


~cinth is fugitive to moonlight,’ and 


ever after, he called me Fugitive and I 
called him Moonlight.” 

Another of Mrs. Lee’s specialties is 
restoration. Vice-president of the 
New York Landmarks Conservancy, 
she is especially proud of her firm’s 
work on restoring the south wing of 
the Villard Houses, a grouping of 
nineteenth-century brownstones, 





Inspired by fabric Mrs. Lee found in Milan thirty 
years ago, this mural for the Meridien seems “a 
charming version of the New Orleans Mardi Gras.” 





was clever, Mrs. Lee settled down to 
finish the job, with her late husband’s 
staff and her recollections of his 
plans. Today, Hilton is still her client, 
and any changes in the Rye Town 
Hilton’s distinctive décor are made 
under her supervision. 

Mrs. Lee works in a small corner 
office equipped with a businesslike 
marble-topped table, two pairs of an- 
tique chairs for visitors, and one 
small, black-leather swivel chair for 
her own use. Tall )kshelves are 


crammed with volumes on the his- 
tory of art and design. “You've got to 
have a good memory,” she says em- 


by Mrs. Lee, created cartoons for five 
murals that were painted there, trans- 
forming the space into a gallery. 

Color is an aspect of her work in 
which Mrs. Lee claims special exper- 
tise. “I named many of Elizabeth 
Arden’s colors for fifteen years,” she 
points out. She also served as an 
advisor to a Chicago-based paint 
company several years ago. 

“The president of the company sent 
samples of thirty-two shades of egg- 
shell and asked me to arrange them 
in color order,” she recalls. “When he 
showed up, I had them laid out cor- 
rectly along my desk, and that im- 


and incorporating them into the 
Helmsley Palace. In Washington, 
D.C., among six projects the firm has 
under way is the restoration of the 
Willard, a turn-of-the-century, once- 
grand hotel near the White House. 
Closed for fifteen years, the Willard 
was a shambles. The local landmarks 
agency called for authenticity, but Mrs. 
Lee explains that the lobby needs 
to be lighter than the original, in color 
and illumination, to satisfy modern 
tastes—restoration isn’t literal. 

One of Mrs. Lee’s most striking 
projects, although not a restora- 
tion, was designed around an existing 
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A powerful new work 
created in the rich tradition 
of bronze horse sculpture. 























An original sculpture dramatically highly valued by knowledgeable This important new sculpture is 
evealing Monroe's love and collectors of bronze horse available only by direct application 
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To capture every detail of the there is a limit of one per order. 
: artist’s work, “The Intruder” will Displayed in the home, this 
Socal eer atord M mdse be crafted in cold-cast bronze. Each _ vibrantly life-like work will be 
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with them. And, as an experienced sculptor’s blend of powdered example of horse sculpture at its 
aquestrian, she has the most bronze and resins, then exciting best. 
orofound understanding of their mescolously hand-finished to. <” You need send no payment now, 
nner spirit as well achieve the lustrous patina that is to acquire “The Intruder.” Simply 
s their physical characteristic of the finest bronzes. return the accompanying Order 


Form to The Franklin Gallery, 
Franklin Center, PA 19091, by 
June 30, 1985. 


Jeauty. It’s no 
wonder, then, that 


oortraying these magnificent 
creatures. 
Now, The Franklin Gallery 
es pleasure in announcing 
‘The Intruder,” a compelling new 
work by Lanford Monroe—one 
that confirms her dominance among 
the great horse artists of our day. 
In this original sculpture, a 
tallion and his mare—their 
aceful browsing shaken by an 
unfamiliar sound or scent—stand 
alert. It is a moment of high drama 
and primal impact, when natural 
iosity is tenuously balanced by 
e instinct for survival. 
‘he scene is portrayed with 
mplete and stunning 
realism—the quality most 


aller than actual size of 
ely 8" high x 1142" wide 
base). 
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THE INTRUDER by Lanford Monroe 
The Franklin Gallery Please mail by June 30, 1985. 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 Limit: One per order. 
Please accept my order for “The Intruder,” an original 2 


sculpture by Lanford Monroe, to be crafted for me in cold- 
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I need send no money now. When my sculpture is ready Address ad 
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Monumental or Small Quality Bronze Originals 


Hailed by Italian art critics as 
“A Modern Day Donatello” 


Master Sculptor Kirk St. Maur 


“DIANA" 
Edition of 100 
15" ht 
$2,000 


Lifesize Figure 
$25,000 


Marble base 


$1.00 brochure 
St. Maur, Stable Studio, Payson, IL 62360 
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SARAH TOMERLIN LEE 
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architectural handicap. She and her 
son, architect Todd Lee, created a 
Neo-Classical arcade entrance for the 
Parker Meridien, working with an 
area eighteen feet wide and a hun- 


_ dred feet long. The raw space set her 


to thinking about the great long 
rooms of history: the Vatican Library, 
shown on television, with Sir Ken- 
neth Clark as commentator, and the 
library of Trinity College in Dublin, 


visited years ago. She offered her 


plan (“It just came to me—one day I | 
woke up and it was there!’”) to Mr. 
Parker, with a lecture. “I’m worried 





Etched glass panels lure guests into realms 
of imagination and romance—“a cross be- 
tween A Midsummer Night's Dream and Dr. 
Zhivago,” explains Sarah Lee of her design 
for the Rye Town Hilton’s ballroom entrance. 


about this project,” she said. “It’s 
the first thing you’ve ever done in 
this competitive field. It has to be the 
kind of hotel that will give people a 
warm, personal experience when 
they visit New York—a place they'll 
remember.” She then unraveled a 
line of reasoning that led straight to 
his giving the city an elegant gift, a 
tiered, mirrored fantasy that recalls 
Palladio in a pleasingly theatrical way. 

A few blocks to the south, in the 
vast corridors of the New York Hil- 
ton, isa bar Mrs. Lee designed around 
two sphinxes. Years ago, she noticed 
that good space was being used for 
storing luggage, and in a letter to 
the late Conrad Hilton, chided him 
for the waste and suggested the bar. 
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ORLD 
CRUISE 


By Private Jet 


Welcome aboard your Hemphill/ 
Harris “Luxury Liner” for a World 
Cruise by Private Jet — the most 
elegant travel adventure ever! 


Come with us to the tropical 
paradise of Tahiti, “down-under” to 
Sydney and to exciting Hong Kong! 
Explore Guilin, Delhi's mosques and 
mausoleums, the spectacular Taj 
Mahal, the “pink city” of Jaipur, 
and Sri Lanka’s beautiful gardens! 
Ride the elegant Blue Train from 
Johannesburg to Cape Town! Exper- 
ience the exciting “Flight of the 
Angels” over Victoria Falls! Board 
Sheraton’s H/S Hotp for a memora- 
ble Nile Cruise visiting Karnak, 
Esna, Edfu, Kom Ombo and Aswan! 
As a grand finale, celebrate at a 
gala extravaganza in exotic Istanbul! 


Our exclusive 36-day World Cruise 
departs from Los Angeles on 
September 21, 1985 aboard our 
custom designed L-1011 Lockheed 
wide-bodied tri-star jet, completely 
refitted to all first-class seating with 
a club-like comfort never before 
available on any aircraft. The 
$22,000 cost is all inclusive. First 
class air transportation to and from 
your hometown is also included. 


Our World Cruise will meet your 
standards of perfection. Sumptuous 
dining; exciting special events and 
festivities; pampered luxury at the 
finest hotels; comprehensive sight- 
seeing, and the incredible opulence 
of your own private L-1011 jet! 


For your personal copy of the 
WORLD CRUISE by PRIVATE JET 
brochure _ please 
corporate offices: 


HEMPHILL/HARRIS TRAVEL 
16000 Ventura Blvd, Suite 
Encino, California °1 
CA (800) 252 
US (800) 421-0 
(818) 906-808 


contact our 
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MODERN 6538 PALLADIAN VETRINE CABINET 
Penciline Decorated Lacquer Finishes 


ITALIAN 6159 TRUMEAU DROPLID SECRETARY 
Ferrarese Walnut Burl - Rosewood Moldings 


ee 





FRENCH 5452 EMPIRE CONSOLE 


in Custom Lacquered or Wood Finishes 


write for our complementary brochure 


COLOMBO STILE 


USA ING. 


565 MILLBURN AVENUE 


SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 07078 


(201) 376-5637 


!| shown at BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS: 
| ATLANTA @e CHICAGO @e HOUSTON e MIAMI 


LOS ANGELES @ PHILADELPHIA 





SARAH TOMERLIN LEE 





Grand Plans for Romance 
continued from page 138 


She got the job of designing it. “My 
father was a merchant,” Mrs. Lee 
explains, “a wonderful one, and he 
taught me to think like one too. That 
helps in dealing with hotel people.” 


"She found the sphinxes discarded in a 


back room of the hotel and thriftily 
used them in her design. 

Mrs. Lee admits to spending time 
wandering lobbies to see how they 
work—or fail to work. Arriving at a 
hotel for the first time, she asks the taxi 
driver if he often drops people off 
for weddings there, in order to find out 
where the hotel stands in the commu- 


She wants her hotels, 
like great ones of the past, 
to be social centers. 





nity. She wants her hotels, like great 
ones of the past, to be social centers. 

The most problematic part of de- 
signing hotels, she finds, and where it 
differs most from private decorating, 
is not knowing the real clients—“ You 
don’t know who’s coming to dinner,” 
Mrs. Lee says. She finds the mystery 
liberating. “I couldn’t do personal 
decorating to save my life,” she says. 
“Your taste has to become the client's. 
Hotel work is more like publishing 
and advertising—you’re dealing with 
the public, and I like that.” 

The hard part is the heavy wear 
hotels get; no installation lasts very 
long, and most proprietors like to be 
offered something different each 
time around. This can be taxing to a 
designer’s imagination. “We never 
stop,” Mrs. Lee says simply. “But I 
want all my hotels to be different. 
You shouldn’t be able to look at one 
and say, ‘That’s obviously Sarah 
Lee’s.’ ” She believes in one constant, 
however: “Romantic appeal—that’s 
what I’m interested in. People are 
starved for it. My husband was a ro- 
mantic, and I am too. That’s nothing 
to be ashamed of.” 0 

—Charles McLaughlin 











Finishing touches from PE.GUERIN, INC. 
For our catalog send $5.00 to PE. Guerin, 
23 Jane St., New York, N.Y, 10014 — 





De Beers 


Every quality diamond of a 
carat or more is one of nature's rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena. 
Each is a visible reflection of you. 
Unique in all the world, possessing 
four vital qualities that set it apart 


forever. They are called the 4C’s: Cut, 





GIVE HERA DIAMOND THAT BURNS WITH A FIRE AS RARE AS SHE IS. 


Color, Clarity and Carat-weight. It 
is the 4@ characteristics that deter- 
mine the value of a diamond —and 
to an astonishing degree the beauty 
and value of your jewelry—no mat- 
ter what the design. 


Your jeweler is the expert where 
diamonds are concerned. His knowl- 


edge can help make the acquisition 
of a quality diamond of a carat or 


A QUALITY D 
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more the beautiful, rewarding 
experience it should be. a 
Give her a quality diamond | 
of a carat or more. A truly rare 
and beautiful gift. Like the 
woman you love. 
A diamond is forever. 
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EVERYONE APPRECIATES 


PURE WOOL PILE 
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“> A MASTERPIECE 


‘the original of this Tabriz Persian Garden Design (circa 17th century) hangs in a European 
Couristan’s faithful re-creation can enhance your home. “GEM, The Affordable Luxury.” 
Woven of luxurious 100% Worsted Wool. 
horized Couristan dealer, or send $2.00 for a full-color 28-page “GEM” Catalog to: 
(RISTAN, INC. Dept. AD/5-85, 919 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Couristan 


CREATIVE ELEGANCE IN AREA AUGS AND FINE BROADLOOM 
A TRUSTED NAME SINCE 1926 
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For more 
information, send in this 
coupon or call (305) 394-3700. 
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Just five minutes from 
Boca’s financial center, 
elegant restaurants, and 
colorful shops, Mizner 
Court combines a private 
Intracoastal lifestyle with 
ee ane and 
igibility to apply for 
membership in the Club 
itself. Prices start at 
$265,000. So come see 
Mizner Court soon. 
It's just what Addison 
had in mind. 












ADDRESS 









CITY SLATE 7b 


Mizner Court, PO, Box 100, Dept. 7, 
Boca Raton, Florida 33432 HM 72 














MMUNITY AT THE BOCA RATON HOTEL AND CLUB. 
Void in all states where prohibited by law Artist's representation. 








Pacific Overture 
A Malibu Home Moves the Outside In 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL TAYLOR, ASID 
TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 





WHEN MICHAEL TAYLOR Was a young | 
man, he worked on the interior of a | 
Frank Lloyd Wright house in Califor- 
nia. It was a difficult, unique and sat- — 
isfying job, and it convinced him, at ] 
age twenty-one, that it is more sensi- 
ble to scale home furnishings to the 
architecture around them than to focus 
on filling rooms with beautiful pieces. 

Over the years, Michael Taylor has 
successfully tested this conviction in 
spaces so diverse that it is hard to cite 
a category he’s missed. He’s designed 
villas in Arizona and houses in Saudi 
Arabia. He’s done executive offices in 
Philip Johnson buildings. He’s outfit- 
ted ships and decorated planes. 

But when longtime clients im Los 
Angeles asked him to help build a 
dream house, Mr. Taylor knew he was 
in for a different challenge. The clients 
were a businessman and his wife, peo- 
ple whose acumen was matched only | 
by their stamina and taste. And the 
land they had selected for the house 
called for a design as extraordinary as 
its setting—a large lot so far out ona 
rocky point in Malibu that it was 
practically in the ocean. 

The designer suggested that the 
ideal architect for this house would 
be John Lautner, a veteran Los Ange- 
les architect whose work, like Mi-— 
chael Taylor’s, emphasizes originality 





In keeping with the owners’ wish to live in harmony with nature, 
designer Michael Taylor (above) used rock extensively throughout a 
Malibu residence situated on a rugged promontory. The results elicited 
just one complaint from the businessman husband: “Now I resent having 
to leave home.” opposite: The successful melding of exterior and inte 
rior spaces is evident in the materials—rock and slate—used in the 
garden courtyard, which was also conceived by the designer. 
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and appropriateness. Together, they 
came up with a design that brought 
the point literally inside the house. 
By building the house around boul- 
ders and continuing that theme with 
slate flooring, they would give the 
owners a harmony with nature that 
many aspire to but few ever achieve. 
The initial planning took place 
thirteen years ago. Now, five plans 
later, Michael Taylor and supervising 
architect Richard Turner have com- 
pleted a dwelling that Mr. Taylor 
ranks among the best he’s ever done. 
Far from exhausting him, the experi- 
ence was exhilarating. Even the client 
is happy, and with good reason. 
Confronted with a site this wild 
and barren, lesser talents might have 
emphasized the building’s architec- 
tural and structural originality at the 
expense of its vistas. But the team at 
work here made the house—a large, 
free-flowing space with a high slop- 
ing ceiling and window walls—a 
kind of observation deck. The visitor 
looks beyond the interior boulders 
and man-made treasures to the rarest 
of backyards: an essentially private 








LeFT: The dual-purpose dining /study area is 
unified by a motif of curved lines and circu- 
lar shapes, as in the graceful klismos-style 
dining chairs, the round granite dining table, 
the plump ash-frame armchair and the trio 
of low cylindrical tables. Animating the 
space is a phalanx of Pre-Columbian sculp- 
tures from the owners’ impressive collec- 
tion. ABOVE: In the master bath, a swirl 

of sleek marble envelops the tub. 
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he land called for a house as unique 
as its setting—a lot so far out on a rocky 
point it was practically in the ocean. 



























beach, a cove where spearfishers dive 
for bass, and a coastline so deserted 
hat there are only five houses on a 
en-mile stretch of sand. 

In this setting, just as Michael 
Taylor predicted, the indoor rocks do 
not dominate but enhance. This is a 
considerable achievement, for these 
aren't just any stones—they are enor- 
mous boulders, one weighing more 
han twenty tons. The clients, Rich- 
ard Turner and Michael Taylor 
aded in riverbeds hundreds of 
miles from Malibu to find them. 
Roadways were bulldozed to give a 
ydro-crane access to the riverbed. 
Special nylon slings were ordered to 
prevent damage to the rocks on the 
seven-hour trip south. And finally 
the rocks were steam-cleaned and 
sealed to prevent fungal growth. 
With the riverbed boulders set in 
Malibu sand, construction finally be- 
gan. Like everything else about this 
project, it was not commonplace. 
hile the ninety-foot single-span 
oof was being erected, Michael Tay- 
lor and Richard Turner were laying 
out thick slabs of slate on the beach, 
Sawing them up to make a “free-form 
arpet,” then hauling the pieces into 
he house for final assembly. Later, 
Special glass cutters were hired to fit 
-inch-thick glass walls into the 
ocks. Other specialists were called in 
to carve sinks out of the slabs of solid 
granite in the bathrooms. 

And that was largely it. 

“When you have a fabulous view,” 
Mr. Taylor explains, “you want every 
continued on page 261 








OPPOSITE AND Top: On the ocean terrace, amid boulders and stone jugs, alfresco 

meals are taken at the concrete table surrounded by sturdy stools. Glass walls protect 
residents from often powerful waves, while providing them with always spectacu- 
lar views. ABOVE: On a separate terrace, a wedge of wall cantilevers over the pool, 
“making you feel like you’re swimming inside a wave,” says one of the owners. 
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Loosening the Ties to Formality 
In Quest of the English Spirit in Manhattan 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KEITH IRVINE AND SAM BLOUNT OF IRVINE & FLEMING 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN | 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM © .- 






















ABOVE LEFT: Hoping to capture a “particular quality of comfort,” a young woman—recently 
transplanted from London—asked the interior design firm of Irvine & Fleming to recreate an 
English ambience for the Manhattan pied-a-terre she shares with her husband. Dutch and 
English Delft pieces occupy the shelves of an arched niche, which the designers added to give 
the living room architectural continuity. A Jackson Pollock drawing, a small bronze after 
Clodion, and an 18th-century French putto attest to the diversity of artworks in the 
apartment. The printed fabric on the armchair is by Brunschwig & Fils. ABOVE RIGHT: An 18th- 
century Chinese Export bowl, garnished with ormolu mounts, adorns the Louis XV desk. The 
landscape is by Corot. opposite: A delicate confection of color, the painting by Pierre Auguste 
Renoir is the focal point of the living room. The 19th-century Russian wedding chest, 
fashioned of ebonized wood, porcelain and ormolu, belonged to a great-grandmother of one 
of the owners. Clarence House silk velvet covers the sofa; printed silk taffeta on the pillows is 
from Brunschwig & Fils. FOLLOWING PaGes: “At first we were a little unsure about having pink 
walls in the living room, but they certainly give the room zing,” says Keith Irvine. The walls 
are a lively background for antique furniture and bibelots, including the Louis XV- 
style bureau plat and clock. Cowtan & Tout chintz drapes the window. 
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“IDEALLY, INTERIOR DESIGN should be 
a form of biography—intimate, but 
cryptic enough to resist being too eas- 
ily deciphered,” says Keith Irvine. 
Exemplifying this thought is a Park 
Avenue apartment he and associate 
partner Sam Blount—the newest ad- 
dition to the firm of Irvine & Flem- 
ing—have completed in New York. 

“T don’t think it is in the least su- 
perficial to believe that decoration is 
ultimately all about appearances,” 
Mr. Irvine continues. “It would only 
be truthful to admit that people care 
immensely about the image projected 
by the way they live. I rather think 
some Americans try to create a back- 
ground that represents the way of life 
they feel they should be living, and 
this can be slightly misleading—fic- 
tion rather than biography! The Brit- 
ish, on the other hand, tend to do the 
opposite.” The Scottish-born Mr. 
Irvine, now a resident of the United 
States, is in a good position to take a 
transatlantic point of view. 

“On this project, Keith was able 
to have the best of both worlds,” 
says partner Thomas Fleming. The 
clients had just returned from five 
years in London, and they were en- 
amored of that city. When they re- 
turned to the States their top priority 
was to recreate, as closely as possible, 
the ingratiating mix of informality 
and a kind of casual grandeur that 
the English do so well. “This type of 
interior is also very much our cup 
of tea,” adds Mr. Irvine. 

At this point, however, real life be- 
ing what it is, another chapter of the 
apart: ‘s biography began to un- 
fold: “/ started to work,” says 
Mr. Ir 


lients inherited a 
quantity quite serious 
furniture fi \’s parents, 
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who had lived in Paris and were orig- 
inally from Russia. Theirs had been.a 
totally different world view, rather 
imperial, and certainly not casual.” 
Sam Blount adds, “As for our cli- 
ents themselves, the husband had 
been raised in these formal circum- 


stances and was now reluctant to 
recreate any of the stiffness he had 
come to associate with that world. 
The wife, however, loved many of 
the pieces and understood how well 
they could be made to work in the 
couple’s new apartment.” 

As the design progressed, the hus- 
band became increasingly involved, 
and—the plot thickening—the de- 
sign became a dual biography. Inter- 
weaving the varied themes, the 
designers began with what Mr. 
Irvine terms “the only framework for 
good design—architecture. It’s rather 
like a Chanel suit. With an elegant 
foundation you can get away with all 
sorts of wonderful nonsense.” And 
just as Chanel embellished her simple 
clothes with jewels, Irvine & Flem- 
ing conceived a sober, Neo-Classical 
framework of rooms on which to im- 
pose surpassing riches. “It started out 
as a lackluster apartment,” confirms 
Sam Blount, “but by building a series 
of arches, we set up a nice rhythm 
and gave purpose to the mixture of 
furniture and objects.” 

Mr. Irvine is of the belief that 
when it comes to objects, there is 
always a clearcut choice in life: “It’s 
either a very expensive English 
needlepoint rug, or sisal matting. 
But authenticity is the first order.” 
This philosophy is neatly reflected 
throughout the apartment, which 
features museum-quality pieces jux- 
taposed with small personal objects. 

“Another of the pleasures—and 


advantages—of this particular proj 
was working with such an inform 
person as the lady of the house. Sh 
has a design background, and from 
the start we collaborated very ac 
tively. Her involvement gave us an- 
other opinion to react to. And when 
you're dealing with our style, which 


*. is all about the accumulation of anec- 


dotal and visual evidence, that’s all 
to the good,” says Mr. Irvine. 

“I think if I were to single out one 
room that epitomizes what I like 
about the apartment, it would be the 
library /dining room,” says the wife. 
“First of all, it has such a mixture of - 
uses. It’s intimate, enclosing and 
warm, yet it can also be dressed up 
and made to glow at lunch or 
dinnertime. It was this multiplicity of 
identities that I was hoping for when 
I asked these designers to work with 
us.” She adds, “As for my husband, 
he was every excited when he saw 
how well we'd been able to use his 
family heirlooms in a way that was 
totally fresh and young.” 

What the owners respond to is pre- 
cisely the rich anecdotal style of the 
designers. These are rooms on which 
more that one tale seems to hang. 
Each piece of porcelain, every chair, 
appears to have an identity and his- 
tory of its own. Their stories, if told, 
would be intimations of a secure and 
happy way of life. They seem to share | 
a provenance that is essentially do- 
mestic and welcoming. 

In the diffused light of an after- 
noon in spring, the apartment really 
looks as though it were a stone's 
throw from London’s Chester Square. 
It is also, palpably, the beginning of - 
a new chapter in the owners’ lives. 
Which is quite on the order of what 
everyone was intending.O 


ondon seems just outside, so authentic is the mood of the library/ 


able and early-Georgian-style chairs. Tucked in a mirrored recess are a 


used for smaller dinners. The prints were collected by the owners on 
n. Underfoot, the stylized floral design of an English Wilton carpet. 
bedrooms work best when they are very romantic,” observes Keith 
he feeling of being enveloped in a feminine bower.” An Aubusson 
in inviting chair and ottoman clad in Cowtan & Tout chintz. 


juered bookcases, accented in tooled leather, line the wall behind a 
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The Collectors: 


Victorian lemptations 
Richard and Sally Dennis in England 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“COLLECTORS SHOULDN'T get put off 
just because something doesn’t fit in 
a pocket or a drawer,” says Richard 
Dennis. “If I hear someone say ‘I can’t 
buy that. I haven’t any more room,’ 
then I know I’m not talking to a real 
collector. Anyone who says, ‘I’ve got 
to have that. I’ll find room somehow’ 
has what I call the right attitude.” 

For both Richard and Sally Dennis, 
collecting is a pleasure and a compul- 
sion. He is an acknowledged expert 
on English pottery, has a shop in 
London, stages an important exhi- 
bition every year and publishes a 
book to accompany it. 

His personal collection includes 
nineteenth-century masterpieces by 
William de Morgan, the Martin 
brothers, George Tinworth and 
Pilkington’s Royal Lancastrian pot- 
tery. There are also pieces that rep- 
resent other humors and other 
decades—seaside souvenirs, hun- 
dreds of teapots, Clarice Cliff’s stylish 
Art Déco shapes, the more modern 
work of Bernard Leach and his son, 
David, and grandson, John. There are 
pieces to make you catch your breath 
with wonder at their rich, glowing 
luster; there are pieces to amuse. 

The Dennises do not call their accu- 
mulated treasures a “collection,” but 
prefer to consider them “collections 
in a home.” There is much more than 


just the pottery, and the point is 
the way it all looks together. They 
have fine furniture from the Arts and 
Crafts Movement, including a side- 
board by Bruce Talbert and chairs by 
C. F. A. Voysey. There are collections 
of stained and enameled glass, patch- 
work quilts, Victorian photograph 
albums and glass slides, books, chil- 
dren’s cups, even corkscrews. 

Long before their current house 
became part of their lives, “things” 
seemed to gravitate toward them. 
They found some rolls of original 
William Morris wallpaper, long for- 
gotten in a factory storeroom, and 
bought them to put away until they 
had walls to put the paper on. A 
friend rang to tell them of some 
good stained glass in a house 
being demolished, and they bought 
that too, knowing someday they 
would have windows to put it in. 
“Once you get known, your specialty 
seems to come to you,” Mr. Dennis 
says. So much came to him that find- 
ing a house became imperative, and 
in 1976 the couple bought a Victorian 
rectory in the West Country, a house 
that made perfect sense for the items 
they had already collected. 

They wanted a house with authen- 
tic Gothic Revival architectural fea- 
tures—features they knew they 
couldn’t recreate perfectly. Here the 


A Victorian rectory, built in 1848 and nestled deep in the farmlands of the English 
countryside, is now home to Richard and Sally Dennis and their extensive collection 
of fine Victorian and Edwardian ceramics, and furniture of the Arts and Crafts Movement 


* INSET: Standing in the courtyard is a salt-glaze stoneware fountain designed in 1878 by 


George Tinworth for Doulton & Co. Bearing intricately detailed scenes of biblical 
stories referring to water, it was displayed at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 
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rop Ler: Red lusterware dishes by William de Morgan, circa 1850, echo the color of the original pomegranate wall- 

paper by William Morris & Co. lining the main hall. Casting a glow on this corner is a stained-glass lantern, circa 1875, 
showing the Japanese influence of the Aesthetic style. The original encaustic tile floor is by Minton & Hollins, circa 1848. TOP 
RIGHT: Richard and Sally Dennis examine their Parian ware collection at an exhibition he organized at the Chelsea Town Hall. 
ABOVE LEFT: Attributed to Moyr-Smith, an Aesthetic Movement ebonized sideboard, circa 1875, is accented with inlaid panels 
and tile and glass insets. It stands in the drawing room displaying a collection of Pilkington’s Royal Lancastrian pottery, circa 
1910. ABOVE RIGHT: Capturing the warmth of the Victorian era is a guest room featuring a circa 1870 bedroom suite, and a 
Gothic Revival fireplace with tiles by William de Morgan. Patterned bed hangings are by William Morris & Co. opPpo- 
drawing room is highlighted by vases and fireplace tiles, circa 1880, by William de Morgan. Above the fire- 

i Morgan, is an exquisite tile panel of birds, similar to one done for the yacht of Czar Nicholas I. 
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Long before their current 
house became part of their lives, “things” 
seemed to gravitate toward them. 


ceiling is original, from 1848— 
a copy of Pugin’s design for the 
House of Lords. Floor tiles in the hall 
are also original—Minton & Hollins 
encaustics. The Dennises did not 
worry that fireplaces had been taken 
out, because these could be replaced. 

They wouldn’t call their home 
“decorated.” They simply buy what 
they like and it all fits together. With 
every auction the house evolves a 
little bit more. They recently found 
some William Morris fabric, so now 
there are draperies for the sitting 
room; if more original wallpaper 
were to be found, then a storeroom 
might become a bedroom. 

Pottery is everywhere. It fills every 
available tabletop and cupboard 
shelf, and when those are full the 
Dennises put more on a plate rail 
around the perimeter of a room. “It 
means things can be put somewhere 
without consciously ‘displaying’ 
them,” he says. She adds, “It’s also bet- 
ter than having them under the bed.” 

A fountain designed by George 
Tinworth and made by Doulton & 
Co. for the Paris Exhibition of 1878 is 
hidden in the jewel-box setting of a 
courtyard, behind the larder and cor- 
ridors. For years this fountain was 
presumed destroyed. Richard Dennis 
found it in a garage, where children 
had used it for target practice. He 
~ painstakingly pieced it together, and 
A! an expert restored the missing bits. 













































Perhaps the reconstruction is even 
more accurate than he intended. 
When he lent the piece to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and it leaked a 


continued on page 263 





LEFT: A plate rail in Sally Dennis’s workroom is a stage for an expressive array of early- 

20th-century German and Austrian figurines. They dance beneath a Gothic Revival cornice. 
. TOP, CENTER, ABOVE AND FOLLOWING PAGES: Created as an addition by architect Martin Johnson, 
the conservatory with enclosed swimming pool was designed to include the Dennises’ col- 
lection of Victorian stained and enameled glass. Lush foliage and delicately painted 
jardinieres from Doulton complement this inviting year-round retreat. 
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Antiques: 


On Swedish Looms 


A Heritage of Treasured Weaving Seldom Seen 


TEXT BY ANTHONY WELLER 
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LEFT: Flamskvav Bridal Cushion Cover, Skane province, late 18th 

century. Wool; 20%” x 21%”. Newly married couples once rode in 

carriages adorned with cushions that were part of the dowry. Here 

a medallion encloses the pair, with the bride still wearing the 

headdress of a maiden. The Textile Gallery, London. asove: Réllakan 

and Halvkrabba Tacke, eastern Skane province, circa 1800. Wool; 74” x 

49”. Two techniques—tapestry weave and supplementary weft 

float—combine in alternate bands to create a bedcover that bears 

i the popular design of the eight-pointed star. Eskenazi, Milan. 
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ABOVE: Rollakan Cushion Cover, Skane 
province, 1791. Wool and flax; 23” x 48”. The 
three prancing, horned horses are known 

as backahdstar, mythical creatures once 
supposed to inhabit the lakes of Sweden’s 
Skane province. RIGHT: Réllakan Cushion 
Cover, Skane province, 1771. Wool; 48” x 23”. 
Geometric designs predominate in réllakan 
work, due to the difficulties in creating 
curving lines with this ancient technique. 
Both from David Black Oriental Carpets, 
London. opposite: Flamskvav Cushion Cover, 
Skane province, late 18th century. Wool and 
flax; 17” x 34”. The red lion motif is one of 
the most popular patterns, and most difficult 
to weave, of the traditional flamskvav 
tapestry designs. Apadana, London. 
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midnight sun, and until recently 
they had urcely seen the light of 
day. Unbelievably erant 
weavings, ablaze candinavian 
sunlight, are not un- 


dred years old, th e 
thing of an archaeo! 

in the world of rare t« 

by the descendants of t! 


land of the 


who were not professional weavers— 
and still largely privately owned, 
these small masterpieces imply an 
entire vanished way of life. 

Sweden had followed the Euro- 
pean fashion for woven tapestries 
by importing French, Flemish and 
Dutch weavers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to work under the patronage 
ystem. These professionals, gener- 
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ally male, traveled around Scandina- 
via, commissioned by the wealthy to 
produce weavings on a large scale— 
great wall hangings and covers for 
long tables and benches. If their sub- 
ject matter was oftentimes biblical, 
their purpose was generally secular. 
These weavings were an expression 
of a popular, imported fashion, not 
of a private, traditional sensibility. 


By the seventeenth century, the 
widespread availability of silk altered 


_ textiles in Scandinavia as in the rest of 


Europe. Weaving was now taken up 


_ in Sweden by “amateurs’”—wealthy 


landowners’ wives who had the free 
time for spinning and weaving. 
Gradually these techniques were 
handed down to the families of farm- 
ers, who, at this point, were begin- 





Rollakan Akdyna, probably southern Skane province, 1815. Wool; 15” x 45%”. Most 
likely made by a bride for her seafaring husband, this carriage cushion combines scenes of 
life at sea with reminders of things waiting at home. The Textile Gallery, London. 


ning to pay new attention to the 
decoration of their houses, the orna- 
mentation of their tools and other 
scant possessions. They made these 
weavings into a new and treasured 
art, brought out only for special occa- 
sions—religious festivals or wed- 


dings, celebrations that might last 


for several days. The rest of the year 
the weavings were kept in chests, 


thus preserving their vibrant colors. 

The high period of Swedish weav- 
ing, which can truly be called a Re- 
naissance, ran from about 1750 to 
1840. There are several reasons for its 
greatness. The weavings were not the 
product of hired professionals, nor of 
idle spouses of the wealthy; they 
were made by women with little time 


continued on page 265 
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Hewn by Hand 


A Japanese-Crafted House for Lisa and Bertrand Taylor 


ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY TERUO HARA = 
TEXT BY WOLF VON ECKARDT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 











Potter, sculptor and architect Teruo Hara strongly evoked the spirit of traditional Japanese 
design in the East Coast home he created—literally by hand—for Lisa and Bertrand Taylor. 
ABOVE: The iscaping blends nature with artifice, in the Japanese manner: A man-made waterfall 
tumbles into a spring-fed pond, with a sculptural granite “contemplation bridge” that serves as 
both object and vantage point. orrosire: Like the rest of the house, the living room reflects the 
Japanese affinity for wood and for the balanced contrast of textures and tones. 
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opposite: The heart of the lofty greenhouse is an exercise pool filled with filtered 
seawater. Top: In the kitchen, baskets cluster like foliage at the top of a pillar made from an 
unfinished tree trunk. Sliding shoji screens serve to modify natural light and views. aBove: A low 
table designed by Teruo Hara provides an inviting focus in the living room.The lamps, furniture 
and most other elements, including woodwork and screens, were designed by Hara and crafted on 
site by the architect, working with a group of Oriental artisans, who also joined and finished 
by hand the wood-frame structure. The pottery on the table is by Teruo Hara 
and Richard Lafean. Beyond is the greenhouse / pool area. 
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THE ROAD TO Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand 
L. Taylor III's secluded country house 
is sandy, bumpy and winding. After 
dark, at the approach of a car, forty 
Japanese lanterns suddenly light up, 
enchantingly illuminating woods, 
rocks, dunes and a wild stretch of 
Atlantic beach. Each of the pinewood 
lanterns is handmade to a different 
design, reflecting Mrs. Taylor’s pas- 
sion for Japanese workmanship; Lisa 
Taylor is the director of the Cooper- 
Hewitt, the Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of Design in New York 
City. The invisible laser beam that 
switches the lanterns on reflects 
Bertrand Taylor’s delight in clever 
technological gadgetry; Mr. Taylor 
is in the investment business. 

This combination of interests in 
craft perfection and technical conve- 
nience spurred Teruo Hara, a potter, 
sculptor and architect, to build—liter- 
ally with his own hands—a house 
that is at once joyously livable and a 
work of art. As with much of his ce- 
ramic work, Hara has used tradi- 
tional Japanese methods to transcend 
traditional Japanese forms and ven- 
ture his own unique creation. Not by 
coincidence, this masterpiece is the 
realization of Lisa Taylor’s ideal: “I’ve 
always wanted a country, a world, 
a religion of my own,” she says. 

The most outstanding quality of 
this house is its quality. Hara and his 
helpers—as many as nineteen Japa- 
nese and Korean craftsmen, working 
for five summers—hand-joined the 
wood-frame structure, hand-cut and 
finished the wood floors and ceilings, 
and hand-made the clay walls, shoji 
screens, tatami mats, the low, relax- 
ing furniture, light fixtures, wooden 
door latches, ceramic door handles— 
everything but the hidden mechanical 
devices. They painstakingly selected 
twenty-three different kinds of wood, 


and used no nails, metal or glue on 
the interior structure. 

The achievement defies conven- 
tional praise. It won’t do to use fash- 
ionable and untranslatable Japanese 
terms like sabi, wabi or shibusa to in- 
voke a Japanese mystique. The Taylor 
house is not a shrine or a mystery. 
The visitor takes off his shoes as he 
enters, much as he would take off his 
hat upon entering a Western house: 
It’s a sign of respect. 

There is, to be sure, a traditional 
teahouse, but the Taylors hold no tea 
ceremonies. “That would take years 
to learn,” says Lisa Taylor. “The chil- 
dren, Lauren and Lindsay, and their 
friends enjoy it as a kind of club- 
house.” Like the teahouse, the cheer- 
ful guest wing adheres to a formal 
Japanese alignment of rooms along 
a porchlike corridor. 

But the main house does not. As in 
old Japanese farmhouses (or Western 
barns, for that matter), the interior 
openly reveals its lofty wood-frame 
structure. The ground floor is, in ef- 
fect, a garden atrium with a small 
swimming pool. “It’s filled with salt- 
water pumped up from the ocean,” 
explains Mr. Taylor, “to avoid chlo- 
rine fumes.” The main living area is 
on an L-shaped balcony. Shoji screens 
slide open to reveal the atrium, or 
slide shut to form an intimate space. 

Except for a handful of Japanese 
scrolls, there is only Hara’s art and 
ornamentation. He has supplied art 
in the form of traditional and sculp- 
tural pottery, including virtually all 
the Taylors’ tableware. Ornamenta- 
tion is richly and colorfully supplied 
by the use of natural materials—wood 
joints, the texture of a post stripped 
of bark and polished, the subtle varia- 
tions in latticework, the luminescence 
of rice paper. From every angle, Hara 
has created a well-framed view— 


the ocean, the garden, a rock, a tree. 

The Japanese landscaping, de- 
signed with Nature rather than to 
control her, works surprisingly well 
on these harsh dunes. The pond has 
attracted dutifully croaking frogs; the 
fruit orchard and herb garden thrive. 


~ Hara’s prominent wood sculpture 


gives this setting the kind of distinc- 
tion the Eiffel Tower gives Paris. 

Teruo Hara, who was born fifty-six 
years ago in Chiba, on Tokyo Bay, is 
a small, wiry man with unruly hair 
and thick spectacles. He had previ- 
ously built only two other houses, 
both for himself. The first is in Kyoto, 
where he was a much-acclaimed, 
maverick young potter and member 
of the Sodeisha Group of craftsmen- 
artists who rebelled against the rigid- 
ity of Japanese tradition. 

In 1959, he decided to explore cre- 
ative freedom in the United States, 
where he met Lisa Taylor, then an art 
student working for President Eisen- 
hower’s “People to People” program. 
Intrigued by Hara’s application to the 
program, she helped expedite it, and 
took the eccentric Japanese artist un- 
der her wing when he arrived. Hara 
eventually built his second house in 
Warrenton, Virginia, where he set- 
tled down with his wife, Tomoko, a 
weaver. He taught at the Corcoran 
School of Art in Washington, collect- 
ing a devoted circle of followers. 

A few locals still shake their heads 
over his third house—the Taylor 
house. But the American electricians 
and plumbers who worked with 
Hara were won over, in part by his 
genius and in part by Mrs. Hara’s 
cooking. The topping-out ceremony 
was an international love feast. 

“We'll never tire of this house,” 
says Lisa Taylor. “The tranquillity 
and order still keep growing on us. 
Here, everything has its place.”O 


They painstakingly selected twenty- 
three kinds of wood, and used no nails, metal 


or glue on the interior structure. 











TOP LEFT: A redwood lantern accentuates the purity of the linear design in the living/dining 
area of the guest house. The low table is made of birch, ash and walnut—three of the twenty-three 
kinds of wood used in the residence. TOP RIGHT: The teahouse follows in large part the traditional Japa- 
nese model; a concession to comfort is the elevation on angled frames of futonlike cushions made by 
Tomoko Hara. The tokonoma alcove houses a 17th-century scroll by Kano Tanyu. Above: A trio of 
longtime collaborators: Mr. and Mrs. Taylor flank Teruo Hara at an open window. 
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This masterpiece is the realization of 
Lisa Taylor’s ideal: “I’ve always wanted a country, 
a world, a religion of my own,” she says. 











\BOVE: Lisa Taylor in the waiting area at the entrance to the teahouse. A window 
1as been cut into the wall behind her, revealing its core structure. Like other walls in the 
xn, it was built by carefully layering a mixture of moss, hemp fiber, clay and sand over a 
amboo matrix. OpposiTE: The teahouse sits serenely beside the pond, screened from 
the ocean by a dense line of trees. A covered bench provides a sheltered place 
to relax. In the foreground is a Japanese stone lantern. 








Chicago Confidence 


A Lucid Setting Infused with Art and Purpo 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BRUCE GREG 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLUAI 











When longtime friends gave up subur- 
ban living to return to the city, designer 
Bruce Gregga injected their Chicago 
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ULTIMATELY MINIMALIST in their dis- 
crimination and tact, Bruce Gregga’s 
coolly elegant interiors are never 
without fine antiques and family 
heirlooms. These complement the 
spare and lucid arrangements that 
have become his hallmark. 

An apartment in Chicago, recently 
transformed for longtime clients, is 
full of the many telling details that 
inspire great affection and loyalty 
among Mr. Gregga’s devotees. The 
circumstances behind this design are, 
however, rather more unusual. Bruce 
Gregga relates the story: “The build- 
ing is typical of the rich, confident 
style of Chicago in the twenties. Tin- 
gling views of the lake, and the won- 
derful clear light so characteristic of 
the city, were other plus factors. But 
when I first saw the apartment my 
clients had chosen, I was a little disap- 
pointed. There was none of the pleas- 
ing period detail I recalled from other 
flats in the building. Everything had 
been scrapped by previous owners in 
an excess of enthusiasm for modern- 
ism. But I set to work. After all, there 





were still the proportions, and the 
pleasure of working with friends.” 
Soon the carefully calibrated rela- 
tionship of chair to rug, fireplace to 
mirror had been worked out, and 
installation was proceeding apace. 
“Suddenly,” Mr. Gregga continues, 
“an apartment on the top floor, 
with its architectural moldings intact, 
became available. We rushed up to 
see it. I was thinking, ‘Oh well, six 
months’ work for nothing,’ as we 
walked in. Surprise! It was identical 
in layout to the one we’d just left.” 
Happily, the original decorating 
scheme, in its essentials, was able to 
survive the vertical move, although 
clearly it has been enriched by the 
more ornate framework. “Also, my 
friends realized they didn’t want to 
be as modern as they thought they 
did. So the move gave us a second 
chance, and as a result, I think the 
overall quality became much softer.” 
Both in its first incarnation and as it 


exists today, the apartment was con- 
ceived as a rather formal living 
space—in some ways, a small mu- 


seum. A select few works of art of 
high quality are shown, and as such 
they have been given a setting that 
is calm and elegant. 

There were other considerations to 
be dealt with—particularly matters 
of consolidation. “There was the fact 
that my friends were moving back to 
the city from a large house in the 
suburbs; also, there was the inevita- 
ble conclusion of maturity, which is 
that one doesn’t need anywhere as 
much detail in life as one thought.” 

Both of these impulses have played 
a role in the shaping of the apart- 
ment. These lucid, gentle rooms 
speak of experience and knowledge, 
casually expressed but unmistakably 
present. What at first seem to be 
highly traditional arrangements yield, 
on closer examination, an elegant 
suppleness of placement. Silence is 
also a component of these contempla- 
tive studies in harmony, and the tran- 
quillity comes in part from the 
feeling of being serenely suspended 
above the hectic city. 

Another subtly played theme is the 
matter of juxtaposition of the art— 
largely modern—with the furni- 
ture—almost entirely traditional. “I 
look for a certain strength of line, a 
kind of pedigree of confidence,” says 
Mr. Gregga. “Whether a painting or 
chair, there has to be robustness.” 
Perhaps this accounts for the remark- 
ably unsentimental tenor of his work. 
It can be immediately likable, but it is 
never cute or overly cozy. 

Chicago itself is a crucial influence: 
a city of great crispness of purpose, 
with a steely thread of functionalism 
running through its renowned ar- 
chitecture and many other aspects of 
its life. Certainly such purpose is 
present in the city’s long tradition of 
patronage of the avant-garde, and it 
is a definite element in this apart- 
ment high above Lake Shore Drive. 


ating “a sophisticated place for entertainment” in the dining room, the designer blended 
ultures: tapestry-covered Queen Anne chairs, Chinese Export porcelain, wooden T’ang- 

ind Baccarat crystal candlesticks and goblets. opposite: A focal point in the master bedroom is the 
e grecque by Edgar Degas. “Architecture is a basic element in my work,” Mr. Gregga 

id he appreciates older architectural elements such as this ornamental fireplace. 
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Gardens: 


Abstract Expression 
Metamorphosis of an Artist's Landscape 
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TEXT BY AME! WALLACH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEREK FELL 
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Vicente’s Long Island garden is colored by brushstrokes of 


ries—his mother’s geranium-filled window boxes, an aunt’s rose 


ve Sp steban has been a gardener since he was five,” says 
he interest late, but is now, as she puts it, “garden- 
\sOvE: The Vicentes gather flowers the artist will 
House. RIGHT AND TOP RIGHT: Lupines, day lilies, 
round the studio, potting shed, and an old corn 
dio wall and hollyhocks sway beside the potting 
bles and flowers thrive in cheerful camaraderie. 








AS A CHILD, in the years before World 
War I, Esteban Vicente loved most of 
all the scorched summer afternoons 
at his aunt’s vineyard outside Toledo, 
in Spain, when the jasmine hung 
sweet in air so heavy the only sen- 
sible place to be was cooling among 
the wooden wine casks. 

It was impossible to grow roses in 
that arid heat; nevertheless, the art- 
ist’s aunt grew roses, splendid, volup- 
tuous roses. For too many decades 
after that, pursuing his career as a 
painter, Vicente lived only in cities— 
Madrid, Paris, New York—far from 
the scent of grapes and roses. Today, 
against the sun-grayed shed that 
houses his Bridgehampton, Long Is- 
land studio, roses run wild, which is 
what delights him about them. 

There is hardly any delineation be- 
tween what is wild and what is culti- 
vated, in the capricious garden that 
he and his wife, Harriet, tend on two 
acres near the sea. In the meadow, lu- 
pines mingle with phlox, black-eyed 
susans, bluebells, Queen Anne’s lace, 
butterfly weed, wild geraniums, aza- 
leas and roadside day lilies. “They’re 
the toughest,” says Harriet Vicente. 
“You have to fuss with the others.” 

“I like any flower,” says Vicente, 
who, at eighty-two, is as lean and 
courtly as Don Quixote. “I don’t care 
which I plant; I like anything that 
grows. Of course, I have preferences.” 

Stringent control is evident in the 
smudged shapes, uncertain space and 
incandescent colors of his abstract 
paintings, but Vicente seldom exer- 
cises control over the garden. Some- 
times he may decide there is a need 
for, say, blue in the borders that grid 
the weathered outbuildings: studios, 
toolhouse, potting shed, guest cot- 
tage. So, on his daily walk into town, 
along with local gossip he will pick 


up something blue in a seed, and 
“sometimes it comes up and some 
times it doesn’t. I don’t care,” he says 


Sturdy lupines, 
a flourish of color to tk tting shed 
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“I like flowers. From the beginning 
of my life I have loved gardening.” 

“T, on the other hand, came to it 
kicking and screaming,” says his 
wife. “When we got married, I said I 
had a poison thumb. Then we started 
gardening together.” 

During the seven warm months, 
when the Vicentes spend more time 
in Bridgehampton than in New York, 
the artist often takes half-hour gar- 
dening breaks from his painting. In 
that way, one summer he created a 
little walled Spanish garden behind 
the guest house. English wallflowers 
grow here; so do lilies, foxgloves, trad- 
escantias, phlox, and four o’clocks, on 
which white butterflies love to alight. 
Daisies line the brick walks, tangling 
with the ever-present lupines. The lu- 
pines simply appeared one day in the 
meadow. Harriet Vicente scratched 
a patch of ground and worked the 
seeds in, and now there are hundreds 
of plants thrusting forth pink and 
blue and white spikes wherever they 
please. If they disappear from one 
part of the garden and reappear 
somewhere else, so much the better. 

The Vicentes bought their friendly 
old Dutch Colonial eighteen years 
ago. “It could be anywhere in Amer- 
ica,” says Harriet Vicente. “I didn’t 
like it at first. Esteban did. He said it 
was so innocuous we could make it 
our own immediately, and we did.” 

There was a hayfield at the side of 
the house, and they had no idea what 
to do to maintain it. “We thought of 
wild flowers,” says Mrs. Vicente. 
However, seeds strewn like chicken 
feed didn’t take, so they learned to 
clear patches for the seeds. To this 
day they still have to weed. “Wild 
flowers are probably the most labor- 
intensive plants you can grow,” 

They increased the height of the 
grape arbor behind the house, and 
settled the picnic table there for sum- 
mertime meals overlooking the 


poppies and comfrey plants, bring 
i very personal gar- 


o of the trouble- 


» that mildew, or tumble in t ind,” 
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LEFT: Like distant towers of some enchanted city, lupines stand in the wild-flower 
field. A few wild phlox tentatively explore the green wilderness of grasses, while azaleas 
blaze in the foreground. This section of the garden was a hayfield when Harriet and 
Esteban Vicente acquired the property almost twenty years ago. However, since hay was a 
surplus commodity in that area, they elected to create a palette of color to delight the eye. 
ABOVE: The field includes a few cultivated plants. Here, the scarlet and black of 
Oriental poppies contrast with the sedate pastels of lupines and wild phlox. 


meadow. The flowers grow helter- 
skelter wherever it takes their fancy. 
There is golden yellow coreopsis in 
the lettuce patch, and the effect of 
scarlet poppies homesteading among 
the faded pink phlox is dazzling. 

Lately, artist friends returning 
from Europe have reminded the 
Vicentes that “Spain is a country of 
flowers—growing out of rooftops, in 
cracks, in the wild, and insisting on 
poking out in the cultivated gar- 
dens,” says Harriet Vicente. “The in- 
ner eye retains all this for the future. 
It’s as though Esteban has Zurbaran 
and Velazquez in his soul.” 

It was in Spain, at Madrid’s Real 
Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fer- 
nando, that the young Esteban Vi- 
cente imbibed those traditions. 

However, “Spain lives in the past,” 
he decided. “I was born in the twenti- 
eth century. The twentieth century 


was not in Spain.” So in 1927 he went 
to Paris, and nine years after that he 
moved to New York. 

He arrived in time to participate in 
the adventure of Abstract Expression- 
ism, which was to bring American art 
into the vanguard of modernism. 
Last year, when the Parsons School of 
Design presented him with an honor- 
ary doctorate, it was to celebrate the 
career of “one of the nation’s finest 
teachers of painting,” and an artist 
whose work has “joined the inner 
world of mind and emotion with the 
outer world of the senses.” 

It is a sensibility that is everywhere 
abundantly evident in the garden, 
whose secret is unquestioning respect 
for the inner workings of nature. 
“You can’t make art,” says Esteban 
Vicente, “if you’re not involved with 
nature. Anything that has to do with 
nature has to do with art.” 
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Terrestrial Sphere 


Steven Spielberg's Hollywood Headquarters 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANK K. PENNINO 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 





“I wanted to create a home away from home,” says filmmaker 
Steven Spielberg, who, in collaboration with interior designer 
Frank K. Pennino, transported the earthy pueblo style of Santa Fe 
to a secluded corner of the Universal Studios lot, for his Los 
Angeles headquarters. LEFT: To evoke the special sense of place Mr. 
Spielberg wanted, architect Don Smart turned to tile and stucco 
for the main entrance, which leads to an inner courtyard. 

ABOVE: The handcrafted ceiling of the upstairs hall is consistent 
with those throughout the interior—intentionally devoid of 
straight edges. Textured walls, plants and Indian artifacts main- 
tain the New Mexico mood, “which offers tranquillity, peaceful- 
ness,” says Mr. Pennino. FOLLOWING PAGES: Pillows made from 
Navajo rug fragments, and lamp bases that were once fishing 
baskets, brighten the screening room lounge. Contrasting with 
the geometric patterns is a Spanish Colonial-style mirror. 
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LEFT: The relaxed atmosphere and southwestern motifs 
extend to the dining room, where the wall stenciling is 
modeled after original Indian designs. The floor rug, from 
Stark, takes its inspiration from a similar source. The pine 
cupboard holds colorful ceramic plates from Country 
Floors. ABOVE: The hall, characterized by a feeling of rustic 
sophistication, has a Navajo chief's blanket as a focal point. 
An antique chair is a companion piece to a Spanish 
Colonial chest. Top: Santa Fe bows to Hollywood in the 
fluid lines and state-of-the-art technology of the screen- 
ing room, by Jeff Cooper Architects, AIA. 








rop: Filled with windows and wood, and overlooking 

a courtyard, the professionally equipped kitchen is fre- 
quently used by visiting chefs. Above: Adobe walls, wood 
ceiling and rag-rug-covered floor give this conference 
room a residential resonance. The 18th-century oak chest 
conceals electronic equipment raised by a pneumatic lift. 
Chair fabric by Lee Jofa. RIGHT: Near the entrance to the 
vegetable gardens are covered stalls for bicycles. The 
landscaping, designed by Phil Shipley, helps to fulfill 
even Spielberg’s objective: to provide “areas for crea- 
ure comforts and spaces of environmental beauty.” 
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THAT THE WELL-KNOWN New York-based designer Carletor 
Varney should say he feels he grew up in Ireland—a 
Dromoland Castle in County Clare—is hardly surprising 
His Irish life began one day twenty-two years ago in th 


New York offices of Dorothy Draper & Company. Mr 


Varney, now president of the company, was just begin: 
ning his career there when an unknown and unassuming 
man came in and asked whether the firm decorated hotels 
In fact, hotel design was a Dorothy Draper specialty, thei 
most prestigious achievement to date being the Greenbrie: 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

The mysterious prospective client explained that he wa: 
familiar with the firm’s work at the Greenbrier, since i 
was near his home, and he believed they were the righi 
people to transform “a little place in Ireland” into a resort 
hotel. The “little place” he had just purchased proved to be 
a massive, castellated baronial seat. The unassuming clien’ 
turned out to be Bernard P. McDonough, an Americar 
industrialist of Irish ancestry. 

Carleton Varney, impulsively following his intutition 
accepted the proposal. Within hours of that first encoun- 
ter, he flew down to Parkersburg, West Virginia, with Mr 
McDonough; before retiring to bed that night he signed 
the contract to take on the design of the property, to be 
rechristened Castle Dromoland Hotel. 

Bernard McDonough had bought the castle from Sit 
Donough Edward Foster O’Brien, the sixteenth baron of 
Inchiquin. Lord Inchiquin was also a lineal descendant of 
the famous Irish high king Brian Boru, who defeated the 
Danes at the battle of Clontarf in 1014. 

Around 1736, Sir Edward O’Brien, the second baronet, 
having left the bleak family stronghold at Leamaneh, built 
a pleasant house on his ancestral lands at Dromoland, 
where he also laid out an elaborate formal garden. Part of 
this eighteenth-century garden survives, including a de- 
lightful gazebo and a Doric rotunda. In the walled garden 
is a finely sculpted seventeenth-century gateway brought 
from Leamaneh. It serves as a reminder of the clan’s for- 
midable ancestress, Red Mary, who had lived there. With 
the peremptory command, “We want no dead men here,” 
she refused to admit the corpse of her husband, Conor 
O'Brien, slain in battle. Subsequently, to preserve the fam- 
ily property, she married an English officer, but when he 


Opposite: A regal remembrance of things past, Castle Dromoland 
Hotel is also a thriving testament to the needs of the present. The 
ancestral home of the O’Brien family, the imposing Gothic Revival 
main building dates from the early 19th century. Top LEFT: A view of 
Dromoland Lake from one of the castle’s four crenellated turrets, 
which rise more than eighty feet. ABOVE LEFT: Designer Carleton 
Varney was charged with the herculean task of transforming the 
baronial residence into a hotel in just a matter of months. 


TEXT BY BRIAN DE BREFFNY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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1er late husband. 


made a disparaging remark about her late husband, she 
pitched him out of an upper window. 

In the early nineteenth century, Sir Edward's grandson, 
another Edward, desirous of building a much grander 
mansion, demolished the previous Georgian house and 
employed as architects the brothers James and George 
Richard Pain. The Pains, who had trained under the great 
English architect John Nash, had been sent to Ireland to 
assist on one of his Irish commissions; they remained and 
set up a lucrative practice. For Dromoland they submitted 
two alternative plans: a Neo-Classical mansion and a sham 
castle, the latter dominated by heavily battlemented and 
machicolated towers. Sir Edward chose the second style, 
then at the height of fashion, when kind hearts were val- 
ued well below coronets and an imposing crenellated pile 
served as a symbol of power, wealth and ancient lineage. 

One desolate winter morning, soon after his meeting 
with Mr. McDonough, Carleton Varney arrived in Ireland 
and was driven from Shannon Airport to nearby 
Dromoland Castle. The trees in the rolling parkland were 
bare of leaves, and Mr. Varney admits to experiencing a 
fleeting moment of apprehension when he first glimpsed 
the daunting pile. He recalled his contract to tranform the 
castle’s interior into a luxurious hotel—all within six 
months, to be ready for President John F. Kennedy’s visit 
to Ireland in the summer of 1963. 

Added to the problems of working in a foreign country 
on such a tight schedule was the fact that the former 
owner, Lord Inchiquin, and his family were still in-resi- 
dence. Their imminent departure from their ancestral 
home, and the auction of much of its contents, inevitably 
cast a pall. Carleton Varney was determined that in his 
design for the hotel, he would banish any lingering sad- 
ness and create an atmosphere of warmth and cheerful 
welcome—a rich, colorful interior in contrast to the 
somewhat forbidding exterior. 

Amazingly, in the few months allotted to him, the de- 
signer discovered the whereabouts of excellent Irish crafts- 
men: a cabinetmaker to fabricate dining room chairs to his 
design and specifications; painters, gilders, upholsterers, 
plumbers, electricians. To ensure that the carpet in the 
drawing room was woven in exactly the shade he wanted, 
Mr. Varney brought blades of grass to the carpetmakers. 
Indeed, his transformation of Dromoland Castle heralded 
a new era in Irish hotel design. 

One of Carleton Varney’s axioms is that when guests 

continued on page 267 


rop LEFT: Portraits of the O’Briens—who are direct descendants 

of the Irish high king Brian Boru—dignify the main hallway. The 
room’s color scheme recalls the green of Ireland’s lush landscape as 
well as the country’s emblem, the shamrock. ABOVE LEFT: Mr. Varney’s 
command of pattern is given full play in one of the hotel's sixty- 
seven guest rooms. The floral-patterned fabric is from Carleton V. 
opposite: Outdoors, an air of informality infuses the walled garden, 
atumble with free-spirited flowers and blooming heather. 
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TEXT BY HUGH NEWELL JACOBSEN PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER AARON 


Revitalizing the prototypical Shingle Style, Robert A. M. Stern designed a broad-gabled 
house that responds to its vast setting on Martha's Vineyard. opposite: Culminating a winding — 
drive, the entrance fagade features “the projection of a smaller gabled wing that implies an entrance 
court while making the scale more intimate,” the architect says. Bove: At the entrance, tex- 
tured shingles and a lighted circular window project a sense of warmth and welcome. 
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THE ECHO OF ALL SUMMERS resounds in 
this house by Robert A. M. Stern 
on Martha’s Vineyard. The spaces 
within seem to contain the sounds of 
bare feet on polished floors, distant 
laughter, showers running, and the 
all-American bang of the screen door. 

From the front entrance, across the 
long winding drive from the country 
road, the house reveals itself in a 
manner at once disarming and ele- 
gant. The polite allusions to Shingle 
Style architecture of a century ago 
evoke a feeling of total unpreten- 
tiousness and an odd sense of correct- 
ness. The weathered shingle house is 
the common denominator of the ar- 
chitecture of this beautiful island, and 
the historicism of its design is the 
vocabulary of New York City archi- 
tect Robert A. M. Stern. 





The Shingle Style, popular in the 
1880s, was at its best when exercised 
by one of America’s greatest archi- 
tects, Stanford White, with McKim, 
Mead & White. The style made a 






ILLUSTRATION BY HERSEY & KYRK 


dramatic leap into simplicity, reduc- 
ing crenellated, turreted, and often 
fussy Victorian houses into simple 
abstractions. Mr. Stern’s design is 
most certainly an offspring of Stan- 
ford White’s masterpiece of the Shin- 
gle Style, the William Low house, 
built in Bristol, Rhode Island in 1887. 
Although the Low house was de- 
stroyed by a later owner, its impor- 
tant presence has influenced the 
design of many houses. Where Stan- 
ford White’s Shingle Style was an ab- 
straction, Robert Stern’s Shingle Style 
is not so much an abstraction as an 
affectionate and knowledgeable con- 
tinuation of the style. 

Overlooking an expansive lawn, 
a meadow, and a golf course that 
nearly reaches to the Atlantic be- 
yond, the house has very little to es- 
tablish a relationship with the site 
other than its scale. The memory 
overlay of the large gabled form of 
the Low house seems to be at one 
with this house and the broad sweep 


of the land extending to the sea. 
With the generous design of the 
windows, roof overhang, window 
seats, porches and verandas, the 
house seems larger than it actually is. 
The architectural vocabulary used to 
imply scale is stated with a simple 
grace in the crisp white trim of the 
exterior. The horizontal lines give a 
sweep to the form while establishing, 
by their historicism, the special 
warmth of a nineteenth-century cot- 
tage. This linear molding continues 
inside, up the truly splendid stair, 

unifying the private spaces above. 
The quality of light ranges from 
flattering to dazzling. On the rear fa- 
cade, the large windows, with their 
small-paned upper halves, reduce the 
scale and break up the light into 
many patterns against the interior 
surfaces. The clear glazing of the low- 
er halves permits unobstructed and 
stimulating views across the long 
stretch of land that meets the sea. 
continued on page 268 




















OPPOSITE: Sweeping views extending to the Atlantic shore are visible from the rear open porch and the screened porch, 
where wicker chairs and a low table from Country-Floors recall the traditional furnishings of a Shingle Style house. ABOVE 
LEFT: Architect Robert Stern comments, “Our design uses an archetypal gable, looking back to McKim, Mead & White’s Low 
house and Grosvenor Atterbury’s Swayne house in Shinnecock Hills.” Roger H. Seifter was associate-in-charge. ABOVE 
RIGHT: The axonometric emphasizes the gable roof and the symmetry of matching chimneys and dormers. 


214 


\BOveE: Airy and sunlit, the main entrance hall and stairway feature railing with a grid pattern 

‘hat mirrors that of the mullioned windows. Carpeting from Stark. opposite: Adding to the expansive 
feeling of (he double-height family room are numerous doors and windows connecting adjoining spaces— 
at lett, the screened porch; above, an upstairs bedroom and dressing room. In contrast, the wicker furni- 
ture, Craftsman-style rocking chair, with fabric from Clarence House, and fireplace with Country 

Floors tile inject coziness and focus the space. Banquette fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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opposite: The unique corner bay window of an upstairs study projects into the living room; the small, double-hung win- 
dows of the master bedroom dressing room line an upper wall. Mr. Stern, who repeats the grid pattern in the frame of the 
sofas and in molding flanking the fireplace, designed the interiors throughout, with consultant Ronne Fisher. ABOvE: A bull’s-eye win- 
dow crowns a wall of windows in the master bedroom. Carpet from Stark. FOLLOWING PAGES: Multiple mullioned windows and 
twin projecting bays enrich the south, rear fagade. Robert Stern sums up the character of the Shingle Style gable roof: “The 
clarity of the gable form lends a big scale, which is enhanced here by the silhouette of the chimneys and dormers.” 
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\L DIGEST Visit: 


Zul ancy Mehta 


TEXT BY PRINCI 
PHOTOGRAPHY 








RIGHT: Though their stay may amount to no more 

than a day squeezed in between flights, Zubin and Nancy 
Mehta, with Russian wolfhound Taras, frequently dart 
back to their Los Angeles home—a refuge from the de- 
mands of international engagements and constant travel. 
ABOVE: Perched on a pinnacle and unknown to any city 
map, the Mediterranean-style manor, with its ocean view 
and promise of privacy, first enchanted the conductor and 
his wife eleven years ago. Today, “we still have an almost 
spiritual relationship to this home,” says Mrs. Mehta. 


DAVID ZANZINGER 





THERE CAN BE NO DOuBT that Zubin and Nancy Mehta are 
an accomplished intercontinental couple. Mr. Mehta’s po- 
sition as music director of the New York and Israel Phil- 
harmonic orchestras entails lengthy stays in each 
orchestra’s home city. Other conducting obligations take 
the Mehtas all over the world: Vienna, Florence, London, 
Berlin, Paris, Salzburg, various cities in the United States, 
Latin America and elsewhere. They maintain residences in 
New York, London and Florence, making other arrange- 
ments in other places. Often, hotels are their haunts. At 
this rate of incessant movement, it might seem that the 
Mehtas feel most at home on a jet. But not far from Los 
Angeles stands a well-hidden and well-protected stone 
manor, in a jewellike setting of greenery and flowers. 

“This is our home, more than any other,” asserts Nancy 
Mehta. “We long to come here each weekend. Our hearts 
are here. My name for this place, though Zubin teases me 
about it, is ‘Caravanserai,’ which in the Middle East is a 
place of refuge for weary travelers. That is why we dote so 
on this house, its contents, its gardens. Elsewhere, we have 
so little privacy, so little seclusion. I know it sounds overly 
romantic, but when we're here we think we are in a 
dream, surrounded by the trees and the butterflies.” 

Zubin Mehta adds, “When we bought this house in 
1974, 1 was hard at work in Los Angeles. We took a gamble 
in buying a home so far removed from the heart of the 
city—it meant I often had to travel a hundred miles a day. 
But I chose to do that for the sake of our tranquillity. Here 
we are surrounded only by nature.” 

The choice of the house was dictated by precise criteria, 











uring their treks round the globe, the Mehtas keep an eye out for hidden treasures, searching for new finds 
ntiques shows and auctions. “Wherever we go, I always have the dimensions of our rooms with me, along 
says Mrs. Mehta. The 18th-century carved wooden door to the entrance hall was plucked from an 

er a quick check found it to fit their doorway exactly. Discovered on a trip to Mr. Mehta’s homeland, 

den bull’s head “illustrates the Indian custom of honoring the animals once a year, adorning them 

reeing them from labor,” she explains. opposite: When entertaining, the Mehtas enjoy the limited 

toom, which affords “intimate, rather than endless, circles of conversation.” Bare stone walls and 

Is on add to the “air of rustic informality we love.” Roman torso dates from the 1st century B.C. 
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which Nancy Mehta spells out: “We each had our prior- 
ities. Mine was extreme privacy—not to see another soul 
or dwelling. Zubin wanted to see the ocean. As you can 
imagine, it was difficult to find just what we wanted. 
We searched for a long time.” 

The exterior of the house is not unreminiscent of a Pro- 
vengal manor. “That’s not surprising,” says Mrs. Mehta. 
“The house was built by an alarm-clock magnate for his 
French wife. She missed France terribly and wanted to 
return. He built this house to remind her of her native 
land, so that she would have no need to go back. And she 
never did go back; she never again felt it necessary. He 
even went so far as to plant these particular conifers, 
which are very rare in this region, to evoke the beautiful 
pine groves of the Cote d’Azur.” 

In describing the interior, Mr. Mehta says, “Part of it is 
formal, and the dining room is even austere.” This is not 
surprising, for the size and layout of the rooms on the 
ground floor evoke a sense of grandeur. In addition, the 
Mehtas have a preference for seventeenth-century furni- 
ture, superb and imposing palace-style pieces. ‘Upstairs, 
it’s a bit more Californian,” notes the conductor, referring 
to the more intimate and colorful second floor. 

To arrange their home, “Nancy did everything,” Mr. 
Mehta insists. To which she adds, “Some of the color 
choices, like the pink and green of the bedroom, were 
more reflective of our tastes and desires at the time than 
they are now. Both have changed since.” Far from being 
static, this home is a lively, ever-changing place, and the 
variety and quality of the objects displayed clearly reflect 
evolving, very personal tastes. 

“Rather than collectors,” Mr. Mehta specifies, “we are 
ferrets, of a sort. Wherever we go, we seek out the antiques 
shops and auction houses to poke through and ferret out 
the treasures.” Obviously, the Mehtas are accomplished in 
the art of finding hidden treasures, often straying beyond 
the well-trodden paths that lead to the doors of the most 
famous dealers. “This great wrought-iron gate was lying 





ABOVE: The spirit of harmony that bonds the Mehtas is reflected in 
_ their dining room, a consonant blend of their tastes: his, a Giacomo 
fanzu sculpture by the windows, and hers, the antique Italian chairs. 
4T: Togetherness was the goal when Mrs. Mehta designed a breakfast 
n banquette with seats “soft enough so my husband wouldn't get up 
and run away.” Now, while she prepares meals, he studies music— 
“he’s a captive audience and I don’t cook alone anymore!” 
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in a corner at an ironmonger’s in Vienna,” Mrs. Mehta 
recounts. “For years I wanted it, but it was not for sale. 
Then, one day, my patience was rewarded. And the reli- 
quary, we found in a small, musty curio shop in Florence. I 
discovered the carved wood door in Milan—and through 
sheer good luck, it fit our front doorway perfectly.” Most 
of their finds were made in Italy, where professional ob- 
ligations often take Mr. Mehta. Each object brings back 
memories of a trip, a holiday, or simply the pleasures of 
discovery. Mrs. Mehta points out with pride the eigh- 
teenth-century French tapestry hanging in the living 
room. It was one of her husband’s wedding gifts to her. 

The Mehtas spend a lot of time outdoors, in their gar- 
den. The lady of the manor does not hide the fact that she 
has a green thumb: “In New York, our garden is small 
enough for me to plant everything on my own. Here I 
have a gardener to help me. When Steve McQueen lived in 
this house he used to keep his motorcycles and his horses 
there. I transformed part of the adjoining corral into a veg- 
etable garden, and planted artichokes, potatoes and Ber- 
muda onions. Once, we brought the harvest back to New 
York and it lasted us a month.” 

Mrs. Mehta’s beloved garden, bursting with flowers, 
and nearby the scintillating ocean so dear to her husband, 
emanate serenity—the same serenity that unites the di- 
verse elements of their house. And this quality typifies the 
Mehtas. While leading incredibly active lives, they always 
manage to maintain their smiling calm, their warmth, 
their welcome to all, as if they had time to spare, as if 
nothing were ever too much of a bother. The secret of this 
happy disposition is to be found in certain values they 
share, and in the unquestionable harmony that exists be- 
tween them. And as a house is a mirror of its inhabitants, 
so this harmony is reflected in their favorite sanctuary. 
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LEFT: An attraction to its “somewhat Oriental look” led Nancy 
Mehta to select Brunschwig & Fils fabric for bed draperies. Bedcover 
by Manuel Canovas. aBove: On the terrace, Zubin Mehta can be foun: 
reading, lunching, or simply enjoying the natural setting, which is 
for him “a catharsis—and also a catalyst,” says his wife. Wicker 
Works chairs are covered in fabric by Clarence House. 





“My name for this place is 
‘Caravanserai, which in the Middle 
East is a place of refuge for weary travelers.” 





White Light 


Soaring Spaces in East Hampton 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 
TEXT BY C. J. PHILLIPS 
= PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





Bove: Away from the demands of his design firm in Manhattan, Michael de Santis finds his shingled townhouse on Long 
Island the perfect antidote to a hectic schedule. A sculpture by Hans Van De Bovenkamp is displayed in the garden. opposite: A 
k of skylights and windows bathes the living room ina tranquil glow. Subdued color—for the walls, furnishings, fabrics, rugs 

id floor—allows the artworks collected by the designer to stand without competition. Against a far wall is a painting by 
Philippe Auge and, above it, an acrylic sculpture by Sydney Butchkes. On left wall is a painting by Michael Haykin. 














OBSERVERS MIGHT CALL Michael de 
Santis a man in perpetual motion. 
Whether supervising the operations 
of a busy New York office or person- 
ally attending to his far-flung clien- 
tele, the seemingly indefatigable 
designer seldom slows his bustling 
pace. But when at last the time does 
come to briefly exchange the clamor 
of Manhattan for a taste of country 
air, he now has a retreat waiting for 
him: his home at Dune Alpin Farms 
in East Hampton. 

The silos and stables that still orna- 
ment the grounds of the townhouse 
complex serve as a reminder that for 
over a hundred years Dune Alpin 
Farms was a working dairy farm, as 
well as the occasional home of the 
Hampton Classic Horse Show. Mr. de 
Santis’s low, wood-shingled house, 
set within the 132-acre estate, is 
surrounded by a screen of evergreens, 
which the designer added to heighten 
the sense of seclusion. 

The house itself required relatively 
few structural renovations. Unlike 
the snug dimensions of the urban 
apartments he often decorates, his 
new home is generously propor- 
tioned, with high ceilings and vast 
stretches of luminous wall space. It 
was precisely these qualities—and 
the possibility of fashioning a show- 
case for his larger artworks—that ini- 
tially attracted Mr. de Santis to the 
house. “I liked the architecture of the 
place right away,” he says, “and I de- 
cided it should be kept light and 
airy—like a gallery.” 

To those familiar only with his ur- 
ban designs, it may come as a surprise 
that here Mr. de Santis downplayed 
the gleaming mirrored surfaces and 
sleek detailing for which he is so 
well known. “You have to remember 
that this isn’t Manhattan, and what 
would have been right for Manhattan 


wasn’t called for here,” he points 
out. To add brass or stainless steel to 
an upstairs landing, for example— 
where an arboreal tapestry now hangs 
behind a chaise longue—’’would 
only have detracted from the art- 
work. And the artwork is what this 
house was primarily designed for.” 
With this intention firmly in mind, 
Michael de Santis decided against 
the use of fabric wallcoverings, pre- 
ferring instead the sparer look of 
uncovered walls painted in neu- 
tral colors. Naturally finished woods 
provide harmonious secondary accents. 
And ample windows admit streams 
of sunlight, while the living room 
skylights, covered during the day- 
time with white shades, suffuse the 





ABOVE: “The house had the interior space I was seeking, with a minimum of extraneous architectural 
detail,” says Mr. de Santis. opposite: The designer was immediately attracted by the living room’s expan- 
sive proportions, the ideal setting for his larger artworks. In the upper reaches of the space: Juan Sanchez’s 
Illusionist Abstraction, and a sculpture by William Smith, When the Eagle Lands on the Moon, suspended 
above the second-floor landing. Horizontal painting is by Larry St. John. A flat porcelain sculpture, fore- 
ground, and two sinuous vases by Marek Cecula are displayed on tables. Ashtrays are from Baccarat. 
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interior with a gentle, even radiance. 
The point of this subtle décor, of 
course, is to allow the vibrant colors 
and pulsating forms of the art to 
emerge, by way of contrast, with 
unimpeded force. A number of the 
designer’s pieces are gifts of the art- 
ists themselves, and most represent 
his enduring interest in the work 
of younger painters and sculptors. 
Mr. de Santis avidly seeks out gal- 
leries wherever business takes him. 
At a gallery in nearby Southampton, 
for instance, he chanced upon a re- 
markably dynamic wood sculpture 
that prompted an immediate and en- 
thusiastic purchase. Long before se- 
lecting the furniture for his new 
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home, he envisioned the sculpture 
airborne, above the house’s second- 
floor landing. Today it dramatically 
occupies just that space. 

Equally arresting is the sculpture 
Mr. de Santis has chosen to animate 
the exterior of his home. When day- 
light ebbs, outdoor lights illuminate 
a striking neoconstructivist sculpture 
off the rear patio. From the comfort 
of his living room, the designer can 
savor both the dramatic lines of the 
piece and, when skylight shades are 
pulled, the splendors of the starlit 
sky. At Dune Alpin Farms, Michael 
de Santis has achieved a thoughtful 
balance between civilized repose and 
stimulating visual delights.0 








opposite: Natural wood, used for moldings and the sparely designed chairs, enlivens 

the monochromatic palette in the dining room. Two paintings by Dominick Cantasano 

are emphasized by the repeated shape of the windows. The large painting is by Frangois Arnal. 
Baccarat stemware and slim candlesticks from Tiffany’s shimmer on the lacquered table. ABOvE: A 
super-realist painting by Richard Mizdal sets the restful tone of the master bedroom. The 
curvilinear sculpture by Masatoya Kishi is from Ambience. Carpeting by Stark. 
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Andalusian Accent 
The Congenial Grandeur of a Spanish Country House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAIME PARLADE 
ARCHITECTURE BY CESAR LEYVA 
TEXT BY G. Y. DRYANSKY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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THE KING WAS coming, and Conchita 
de March was getting her Andalusian- 
style country house ready for his ar- 
rival the next day. What has to be 
done to prepare a house to receive a 
king? With this house, and this king, 
very little, it seemed. Servants were 
carrying armfuls of flowers and test- 
ing the drafts of fireplaces. Jaime 
Parladé, the interior designer, was in 
jeans, replacing contemporary pic- 
tures with eighteenth-century litho- 
graphs in the bedroom where Juan 
Carlos I would sleep. 

The lithographs were cozier, the 
designer decided, and helicoptering 
down to shoot partridge at the coun- 
try estate of Carlos March Delgado 
and his wife, Conchita, corresponds to 
the cozy side of the king’s life. In- 
deed, cozy grandeur applies to the 
house at Altarejos as well as to the 
estate’s frequent royal guest. “This 
place,” Jaime Parladé says, “blends 
the glorious and the ordinary.” 

A helicopter isn’t needed to per- 
ceive the majestic scale of the March 
manor, located on a slope dominating 
their land, which straddles two prov- 
inces. The new house, with its big 





gates and its chapel, sits like a castle 
that has been there for centuries. To 
the south, it looks toward the Sierra 
Morena and the red, undulant An- 
dalusian countryside. Northward 
and westward stretches the Extrema- 
dura, an austere expanse of land, vio- 
let under a slash of azure horizon. 

In both design and spirit, the house 
is definitely Andalusian. Carlos 
March, the thirty-six-year-old_ presi- 
dent of Banca March, is the grandson 
of a brilliant, wily Mallorcan finan- 
cier, the late Juan March. But 
Conchita de March's family has deep 
roots in Andalusia, and both Jaime 
Parladé and the house’s architect, 
Cesar Leyva, are Andalusian as well. 

Conchita de March notes that the 
Andalusians, with their soft, southern 
speech and their romantic Moorish 
legacy, pass for a languorous people 
in Spain. If the Castilian is the epit- 
ome of everything formal and cold, 
the Andalusian is known for being 
relaxed. His grandeur is debonair. 

Architect Leyva designed a house 
with intimate patios and a comfort- 
ably scaled upstairs living room. 
Jaime Parladé and the Marches 





OPENING PAGES: The Spanish country home of Carlos March and his wife, Conchita, 
was built by architect César Leyva in a traditional Andalusian style. The gardens were 
designed by Jerry Huggan. PRECEDING PAGES: To complement the architecture, designer Jaime 
Parladé created an appealing, informal décor, with a decidedly English flavor in the salon. 
At right are two small paintings by Francesco Guardi. On the sofas, linen from Sanderson. 
LEFT: Jaime Parladé and Senora de March spent days assembling the 18th-century tiles in 
the dining room. The moldings, overdoor and chimneypiece were designed by Edward 

Gilbert. above: In a guest room, a figured toile de Jouy covers the bed, chairs and 
windows, while an American patchwork coverlet adds contrasting geometry. 
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agreed that the interior design should 
be equally Andalusian in spirit, 
which required a bit of “playing 
down,” as the designer puts it. 

To help this sense of informality 
along, Sefiora de March brought in 
some English furniture she’d inher- 
ited. “There’s an important tie be- 
tween Andalusia and England,” she 
points out. “All the sherry makers 
have English roots. And you find a 
lot of English furniture in the area.” 

Jaime Parladé could not have felt 
more at home with Conchita de 
March’s inherited things. His wife is 
English, and he grew up close to the 
English colony in Tangier. “For me,” 
he emphasizes, “the English have the 
taste for country living. I love the 
way they throw things together for 
comfort—to live with, not to impress 
guests who may or may not arrive.” 

Consequently, nothing at Altarejos 
is meant for display. The Juan Gris, 
Pissarro and Soutine paintings are 
hung inconspicuously on both sides 
of the doorway in the salon, whose 
marble floor is rendered a little 
humbler with strips of brick. A huge 
Francis Bacon triptych is tucked away 
in the intimate library, which has a 
table made by a local carpenter and a 
big, handsome sofa that is without 
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pedigree but remarkably comfortable. 

In the salon, Sefiora de March’s 
eighteenth-century English pieces co- 
habit with red-lacquered corner cup- 
boards by a local cabinetmaker. Here, 
as well, mingle chintz, velvet, Bessa- 
rabian fabric and Portuguese rugs. 
Nothing in these unfussy combina- 
tions would make a French visitor cry 
“Génial!” (startlingly ingenious). The 
English “congenial” fits better. 

The dining room’s tile floor is from 
a great house in Murcia. The gran- 
deur of its pattern is undercut by a 
touch of irreverence: Since there was 
no room for it all on the floor, two 
sections became panels on a wall. 

The octagonal, two-story room at 
the heart of the house epitomizes the 
overall feeling. A Napoleon III chan- 
delier illuminates a Frans Snyders 
painting of a stag set upon by hounds. 
Both the painting and the chandelier 
are museum-quality. There are also 
forty rustic ceramic bowls, mounted 
like coats of arms on the walls. 

A French visitor might at last snap 
his fingers here and say, “Now that’s 
panache!” The Andalusian would 
likely shrug and find the effect of 
played-down grandeur quite nor- 
mal—and the king of Spain himself 
would no doubt agree. 
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Att: 
Added Dimensions 


Al Fusion of Painting and Object in Assemblage 


TEXT BY HENRY GELDZAHLER 


HISTORICALLY, When we use the word 
“painting,” we are really talking about 
two very different activities and in- 
tentions. On the one hand, painting 
can mean embellishing a surface. On 
the other hand, the term can describe 
the act of picturing or scene-making, 
looking through a framed aperture at a 
depiction of a landscape, still life, per- 
son or interior. It is through this win- 
dow that Western painting had been 
looking until the first decade of this 
century. Now, years later, these two 
different definitions of painting have 
curiously begun to merge. 

In fifteenth-century Flanders, once 
painters admitted their intention to 
create an illusion of deep space—the 
third dimension—a new and subtler 
ambition was born: to create an illu- 
sion in the opposite direction, to have 
the painting come toward the viewer. 
It was through a literal window that 
such a scene was often pictured. Most 
typically, it consisted of a Madonna 
and Child, with familiar architectural 
details in front—a windowsill on 
which the subjects lean, partially open 


shutters—and a landscape or interior 
unfold behind them. In the blink 
of an near, middle and far 
distan: > focus. In look- 
ing at 1 Memling we 
see mo ve do in daily 
life, and ure 
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ABOVE: Painting with Cloth and Rope, Antoni Tapies, 1975. Mixed 

media on plywood; 71” x 63%”. City streets inspire Tapies to invent con- 
trasting textural modes. Here, found objects drape a roughly painted 
and plastered surface. David Anderson Gallery, New York. 


opposite: Magician Il, Robert Rauschenberg, 1961. Mixed media, 
83" x 7742". A deflating tire and an escaping wire heighten the impact 
of this “combine painting.” Leo Castelli Gallery, New York. 
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ABOVE: Baby Steps from the Cave, Bev, William Wiley, 1983. 
Acrylic, charcoal and pastel on canvas with mixed media; 103” x 
188”. Familiar symbols of music and art converge with abstract 
drawings and wood cutouts on Wiley’s canvas, the first work 

of a ten-part series. L.A. Louver, Venice, California. 


relief, or in creating freestanding 
sculpture of found objects. 

We may well ask, Why so much 
complication? To the artist it is not 
complication, but play, which is 
one of the most basic of human 
needs. In Johan Huizinga’s Homo 
Ludens, art history is seen in terms of 


game theory. The rare genius in art 
can change the rules for everyone, 
thereby VN the very game. 
Picasso 1 ‘arly in our 
century, t om African 
art, Céza Picasso 
unshackled Out of 


Cubism, whi the 
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disarticulation and restructuring of 
the world, came new possibilities for 
each generation of artists to play 
with. And the new game, now eighty 
years old, is still not exhausted. 

The very principle of collage owes 
its invention to the experiments 
Braque and Picasso made in their 
Cubist work, ripping reality into its 
components and refitting them with 
care and delicacy. Braque’s father was 
a highly skilled house painter, and 
he taught his son all the tricks of 
marbleizing and creating faux sur- 
faces. Picasso quickly learned the 
techniques, and in a “conversation” 
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opposite: Senorita, Bruce Conner, 1962. Mixed media on wood; 

34” x 21”. Conner strives for the bizarre through a style of Funk 
Art that manipulates an outrageous assortment of textures and bright 
colors. Layers of paper and a hank of hair enhance this eso- 

teric assemblage. James Corcoran Gallery, Los Angeles. 


that went on for a decade in thei 
work, Braque and Picasso quoted one 


another in paintings that have a 4 


strong element of play. 

Another rule changer was Ma 
Duchamp. Having taken Cubism 
far as he could in his Nude Descending 
a Staircase No. 2, he entered a po 
lain urinal in an invitational e 
bition, under the nom de jeu R. Mui 
It was a simple declaration who: 


consequences reintroduced the real 


world into art. Duchamp called this 
new art form the “ready-made”; its 
startling premise was that an object is 
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art if the artist, who had now become | 


is 
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Once painters created an illusion of deep 
space, a subtler ambition was born: to create an 
illusion in the opposite direction. 


a law unto himself, says it is art. A 
distance was thus opened between the 
artist and his public. Like Cubism, Du- 
champ’s gesture helped to hone the 
new game we are still playing. 

What, then, happened to the win- 
dow of Western art, through which 
we had been trained to look? It was 
unceremoniously slammed shut! No 
more vistas! The eye was now made 
to stop at the picture plane, the sur- 
face of the painting or collage. 

The depth of field that was lost 
soon flipped itself in the opposite di- 
rection, toward us. It is through col- 
lage works by Kurt Schwitters, Joan 
Miro and Robert Rauschenberg, to 
pick three pacesetters in our century, 
that we can trace the progress of the 
picture surface, first subtly, then ag- 
gressively, into the third dimension. 
Pieces of wood, thick rope and even 
entire ladders entered the vocabu- 
lary of Dadaist, Surrealist and abstract 
artists. In the shallow picture space of 
Flemish painting, the sitter appears 
to lean toward us on the sill of the 
window; in modernist painting, 
three-dimensional elements sit firmly 
and often whimsically on the surface 
of the work. Looking in desperation 
at such unconventional paintings, 
museum cataloguers began to call 
them “mixed media.” 

Another turn that painting has 
taken is manifested in Frank Stella’s 
literal-minded constructions, which 
have progressively invaded the view- 
er’s space over the past decade— 
paintings that flirt unashamedly with 
the designation “sculpture,” or, more 
precisely, “wall relief.” 

Whether of the Renaissance or the 
modern period, artists h. \tin- 
ued to discover three-di 
systems and then to explo 
in a compelling campaign to 1 
us as well as distract us. 0) 


ABOVE: The Nipple-Picture, Kurt Schwitters, 1946. Mixed media 

on paper; 912" x 734". This late work by the Hanover Dada artist, 
known as the grand master of assemblage, subtly introduces the 
third dimension with a small piece of a rubber mat and fragments 
of colored paper. Marlborough Fine Art Ltd., London. 


opposite: Smiling and Walking on the Rue de Seine, Jim Dine, 

1973. Acrylic on canvas with fork, knife and spoons; 954” x 57%". 

\ row of utensils against a painted surface is typical of much of Dine’s 

work. Here the artist juxtaposes man-made objects with upside- 
vn nature. Claude Bernard Gallery, Ltd., New York. 
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Historic Houses: 
Edvard Grieg Troldhaugen 


The Composer in Harmony with a Rugged Homeland 


TEXT BY ANTHONY BURGESS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIE HOLSTEIN 





While Edvard ymposer took him to the 
great cities 


much of the tenderness and 
force of his mi loved Norway. By 1885, when 
he built Troldh rthplace, his international 
fame was establis irt and his melodies turned 
to his own country th Victorian tastes 

is also evocative of th yrway. 
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LEFT: The living room is rich in recollections of friendships and events 


of the composer's life. The piano was a silver wedding anniversary gift; Nina 

Grieg is shown at the age of eighty-nine in the photograph at far right. In the carved 
frame at left of the large Danish landscape, which commemorated Grieg’s sixtieth birth- 
day, isa picture of violinist Ole Bull. As passionate a patriot as Grieg, Bull was a mo- 
tivating influence on the composer's career. ABOVE: A bust of Danish composer J. P. E. 
Hartmann presides over a decorous corner arrangement in the living room. 


IS IT WORTHWHILE paying a visit to 
Bergen? It is cold, it seems cut off 
from the gentler amenities of civiliza- 
tion (wine, Mozart, open-air trattorie), 
it is set among the broken stones and 
furious fjords of the Norwegian 
Westland, where the year is split into 
one long day and one long night. It is, 
nevertheless, a center of culture, and 
if you think highly of Edvard Grieg, 
it is a place you have to visit. 

Grieg was doubly a Northman, for 
his father, Alexander Grieg, British 
consul at Bergen, was a Scot, and his 
mother was pure Norse. The boy 
Edvard was brought up in Landas, 
which is two kilometers from Bergen, 
and though he lived the life of a cos- 


mopolitan musician, it was to Bergen 
or its environs that he returned for 
the last twenty-two years of his life. 
He would have been better off in 
Rome or Naples, for his lungs were 
always weak, and the climate of the 
Westland did them no good, but 
Troldhaugen, built to his specifica- 
tions, was a way Of asserting that he 
was a Norwegian composer and that 
his inspiration was totally Norse. 

It would have been easier for him 
to yield to the influence of Richard 
Wagner or Johannes Brahms, but in 
forming his mature style out of the 
melodic intervals of Norwegian 
folksong and the rough harmonies of 
local double-stopping fiddlers, he 














ABOVE: Seen from the living + 

golden in the warmth of pin 

on the windowsills, a brigh 

room the convivial Scandina\ 

Room displays drawings of the 
Edvard and Nina Grieg with the « 
poem, bottom row, was written to ¢ 
Ibsen is depicted in a drawing at ri; 
Werenskiold painting Grieg’s portrai 


ough striped and festooned draperies, the dining room glows 


“ht from the windows overlooking the wooded hills. Flowers 
ed chair backs and elaborately turned table legs give the 
regs Own peasant dances. opposite: A wall in the Memory 
ian artist Erik Werenskiold. At left are two sketches of 
‘end, Norwegian poet Bjarnstjerne Bjornson. The framed 
*n, for whose play Peer Gynt Grieg wrote the music; 
ph at lower right shows artist Erik 


unting appears directly above. 











ABOVE LEFT AND RIGHT: In this peaceful, solitary setting overlooking Lake 

Nordas, in a small hut built near the house in 1891, Grieg found “infinite riches 

in a little room,” a place where he could hear in his poet’s heart new melodies, perhaps 

for his “Lyric Pieces,” to which he continued to add over the next ten years. Here ail was sim- 


plicity, with no distractions. Even today, the houses seen across the lake seem remote, unreal. OPPO- 
site: From his desk, set squarely in the wide window of the hut, he could look out on the myriad 


greens of trees and ferns and masses of pink rhododendrons on the slope. On the desk are 
the tools of his talent: music manuscripts, a tuning fork, pencils and erasers. 


brought something new to Western 
music. He was a northern romantic, 
but he looked ahead to the acerbities 
of modern music. Though most peo- 
ple know him for his Peer Gynt Suite 
and his piano concerto (easy, melodic 
stuff and highly memorable), profes- 
sional musicians hear an advanced 
harmonic style to which Debussy and 
Ravel were far from deaf. It was De- 
bussy who described Grieg’s chords 
as “bonbons stuffed with snow.” It is 
a bizarre but apposite image. Instead 
hock of ice without 
varmth within, as in 


of gettins 


a 


and a flood 


Grieg’s own dwelling, you have in a 
Grieg hari j \ores n of ro- 
mantic con contradicted 


by a sense of 

The house he ich a 
house for a music t 
aggressively Scandi: 
unashamedly ninetee 
with its exterior fussiness. |p 90; 


material of its construction, and you 
could be looking at a Victorian Scot- 
tish manse, complete with untamed 
Nature looking in at the window like 
one of God’s spies. But there is noth- 
ing religiose in it. Grieg was closer to 
Thor and Odin than to the rigors of 
northern Christianity. The house 
would be suitable for a Lutheran pas- 
tor with a large family, but it was 
built for a secular couple with no chil- 
dren except pieces of music chris- 
tened Folkevise and Klokkeklang. Nina 
Grieg looked after the house. In the 
National Museum in Stockholm you 
can see Peter Severin Kreyer’s por- 
trait of the two of them—gray, wal- 
rus-mustached Edvard playing to her 
on the piano; Nina, dimpled and 
wide-eyed, looking ecstatic. 

The house is of wood—birch, 
larch, pine—and the interior makes 
no attempt to disguise its origins in 
neatly carpentered nature with wall- 





paper or hangings. The walls, clean, 
golden and knotty, are a kind of ana- 
logue to Grieg’s music. But the Vic- 
torian sensibility of his wife could not | 
leave them bare. In the living room, 
for example, a huge northern land- 
scape is flanked by sconces and bor- 
dered with photographs. The grand 
piano is not of Norwegian manufac- 
ture, but the piano stool is—reindeer 
leather and intricately carved wood. 
Only the room where Grieg com- 
posed his music is uncluttered. A vio- 
lin and a music holder hang on the — 
wall, but nothing else. A plain flat~ 
desk looks out of an uncurtained win- 
dow at a prospect of foliage in sum-— 
mer (the season when Grieg went on — 
his pianistic or conducting tours) or 
bare branches in winter. There is a | 
cheap upright piano for trying out 
sonorities. No death mask of Beetho-— 
ven looks down on the hard work of 
musical draftsmanship. Grieg is on- 











Set into the rugged cliffs near Lake Nordas, the tomb of Nina and Edvard Grieg 
evokes the strains of some of his own works—the somber “Ase’s Death” and the dramatic 
“In the Hall of the Mountain King.” It seems a singularly appropriate resting place for 
the composer, whose music was so intensely a part of the country he loved. 
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ble while they digested in a parlor 
wholly Victorian—armchairs with 
tassels, a settee with a button back 
and little comfort, a doilied table with 
flowers of the season, the inevitable 
frowning family portraits looking 
down. 


It is asolid house and an unpreten- 
tious one. You can imagine an Ibsen 
family in it, making ghastly discover- 


ies about sexual morality in an atmo- 
sphere of claustrophobic clutter. You 
could not imagine Liszt or Wagner 
living in it (both liked their clutter, 
but on a more heroic scale, with ex- 
otic scenes and drapery). It is a house 
for decent bourgeois people. Friends 
could come in after dinner to chat 
about the state of the theater in Chris- 

continued on page 269 
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Finch Associates— 
Kitchens & Interiors 

2222 N. 24th St 
Phoenix, AZ 85006 
(602) 244-8808 
Kitchens of Distinction 
1940 East Winsett Street 
Tucson, AZ 85719 
(602) 623-5891 

ARKANSAS 
Creative Cabinetry 
8218 Cantrell 
Little Rock, AR 72207 
(501) 225-1107 


CALIFORNIA 
House of Kitchens Inc 
1325 Solano Avenue 
Albany, CA 94706 
(415) 525-9576 


St. Charles Fashion Kitchens 
& Baths 

7426 Girard Street 

La Jolla, CA 92037 

(619) 454-9133 


St. Charles of Los Angeles 
8660 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 655-7812 

Kitchens by Meyer, Inc 
15405 Los Gatos Bivd., #103 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 
(408) 358-4152 

Kitchens by Meyer. Inc 

278 Castro St 

Mountain View, CA 94041 
(415) 968-8318 

Kitchen Design 

1000 Bristol Street N, Ste. 21 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 
(714) 955-1232 

Carefree Kitchens, Inc 

453 N. Anaheim Bivd 
Orange, CA 92668 

(714) 634-4601 

Kitchens, Inc 

1617 18th St 

Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 441-4414 


Continental Kitchens & Baths 
340 West Portal 

San Francisco, CA 94127 
(415) 661-6776 


Landsberg & Associates, Inc 
101 Henry Adams Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 864-5151 


L & W Home Center 
8812 Las Tunas 

San Gabriel, CA 94776 
(213) 287-1131 


Lamperti Incorporated 
1241 Andersen Dr 

San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 454-1623 


The Studio/Kitchen, Bath and Tile 
104 E. Montecido 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 

(805) 965-8555 

The Cabinet Gallery 

1585 Botelho Drive 

Wainut Creek, CA 94596 

(415) 930-7410 


COLORADO 
Kitchens at the Depot, Ltd 
76 S. Sierra Madre 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
(303) 635-3619 
Kitchens by Kline 
2640 East Third 
Denver, CO 80206 
(303) 399-5802 


HAWAII 
Kitchen Center of Hawaii 
250 Ward Ave 
Honolulu, Hl 96814 
(808) 521-7447 


IDAHO 
St. Charles Northwest 
516 S. 9th Street 
Boise, ID 83702 
(208) 345-8123 


Kitchen Classics 
560 S. Arthur 
Pocatello, ID 83201 
(208) 232-0432 


IOWA 
St. Charles Kitchens 
by Friedl, Inc 
1013 Mt. Vernon Road S.E 
Cedar Rapids, 1A 52403 
(319) 366-7122 


NDS Company 
3839 Merle Hay Road 
Des Moines, IA 50310 
(515) 276-5500 


Modern Materials Company 
514 lowa Street 

Sioux City, 1A 51102 

(712) 277-2432 


KANSAS 
St. Charles Fashion Kitchens 
of Kansas City 
4920 Johnson Drive 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66205 
(913) 432-3636 


The Kitchen Place, Inc 
1634 East Central 
Wichita, KS 67214 
(316) 263-2249 


MINNESOTA 
St. Charles Kitchens 
by Contardo 
926 East Fourth Street 
Duluth, MN 55805 
(218) 728-5171 


St. Charles of Minnesota 
5010 France Avenue South 
Edina, MN 55410 

(612) 926-2778 


MISSOURI 
Glen Alspaugh Company 
9808 Clayton Road 
St. Louis, MO 63124 
(314) 993-6644 
(Also see Shawnee 
Mission, KS) 


MONTANA 
McPhie Cabinetry 
435 E. Main St 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406) 586-1709 . 


The Cabinet Company, Inc 
900 8th Avenue South 
Great Falls, MT 59405 
(406) 727-0860 


Creative Kitchens 
160 2nd Avenue E.N 
Kalispell, MT 59901 
(406) 257-8220 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Custom Kitchens 
4601 Dodge Street 
Omaha, NE 68132 
(402) 556-1000 


NEW MEXICO 
Creative Kitchens, Inc 
503 State Avenue NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 
(505) 242-8474 


OKLAHOMA 
Kitchen Interiors 
2761 N. Country Club Drive 
Oklahoma City, OK 73116 
(405) 843-9363 


OREGON 
Neil Kelly Co 
804 N Alberta 
Portland, OR 97217 
(503) 288-7461 


TEXAS 
St. Charles Kitchens by Design 
Wellington Square Shopping Center 
1619 S. Kentucky B-400 
Amarillo, TX 79102 
(806) 353-1329 


Cabinetry by St. Charles 
2712 Bee Caves Road 
Suite 122 

Austin, TX 78746 

(512) 327-6959 


Brad Pence Company 
4508 Lovers Lane 
Dallas, TX 75225 
(214) 750-0271 


St. Charles by Droste 
6505 Camp Bowie Bivd 
Fort Worth, TX 76116 
(817) 763-5031 


St. Charles Fashion Kitchens, Inc 
3413 E. Greenridge 

Houston, TX 77057 

(713) 783-7780 


Dick Sowell Appliance Mart 
304 East Highway 83 
McAllen, TX 78501 

(512) 686-6591 


Norm's Kitchen Center, Inc 
1404 S Oakes 

San Angelo, TX 76903 
(915) 653-1566 


St. Charles of San Antonio 
15677 San Pedro 

San Antonio, TX 78232 
(512) 496-6719 


St. Charles Designs, Inc 
3203 S. Loop 363 

PO, Box 1283 

Temple, TX 76503 

(817) 774-7113 


UTAH 
Craftsman Kitchens & Baths 
by St. Charles 
2200 S. Main St 
Salt Lake City, UT 84115 
(801) 487-1041 


Millets Professional Kitchen 
Designers 

640 E Wilmington Avenue 

Salt Lake City, UT 84106 

(801) 467-0222 


WASHINGTON 
Landsberg & Associates 
5701 Sixth Avenue South 
Seattle, WA 98108 
(206) 762-9132 
St. Charles by Contardo 

of Spokane, Inc 
South 104 Freya 
Spokane, WA 99202 
(509) 534-5410 


WYOMING 


Kitchens by Gardcrafted 
300 W Yellowstone 


' Casper, WY 82601 


(307) 265-2548 
Kitchens by Gardcrafted 
120 N. Sixth E. Suite 202 
Riverton, WY 82501 
(307) 856-2811 


INTERNATIONAL 
ST_ CHARLES INTERNATIONAL 
610 Enterprise Drive 
Oak Brook, IL 60521 
(312) 654-4560 





our showroom, 

you'll understand why 
St. Charles is regarded 
as, simply, the best. 


Beneath our fashionable 
exteriors, you'll discover 
engineering details as 
practical as they are 
imaginative—a big part 
of why we are so adroit 
at making a room so 
stunning, so sensible. 


There are other reasons 
of course. Every kitchen 
is custom designed. 
There is a nearly limitless 
assortment of colors, 
textures, styles and 
materials. Perhaps most 
importantly, the 
installation occurs with 
dependable ease. 


A St. Charles dealer 

can make every room in 
your home this elegant, 
this intelligent. 


Visit a St. Charles 
showroom and receive 
a complimentary 
brochure. Or send $8 to 
St. Charles Mfg. Co., 

St. Charles, IL 60174. 
Please include mailing 
instructions and the 
name of this magazine. 
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dedicated to style, innovation and quality. 
Kallista’s exclusive bath products are the 


: ultimate in luxury, style and quality. Inspired in 
Sa Europe and produced to exacting standards of 
~~ perfection in the U.S.A. 


_ The Vitreous China basin shown is available in 


q ac rag custom color with or without gold or platinum 


rim, in octagonal, oval, or rectangular shape. 

_ Also shown is one option of the Envoy faucetry 

eries which is custom built to a choice of metal 

ishes, semi-precious stones, or color. 

* KALLISTA, INC. 200 KANSAS STREET 

FRANCISCO, CA 94103 TEL. 415-532-5667 
© 1985 Kallista, Inc. 





PACIFIC OVERTURE 





A Malibu Home Moves the Outside In 
continued from page 153 


inch of it. That means no carpets, no 
draperies, no upholstered furniture.” 
And no pastels or soothing woods, ei- 
her: “You'd think you’d want wood, 
pn that severe point, to keep the 
rooms from being cold, but in this 
ase repeating the outside elements 
Hoes that just as well.” 

Michael Taylor designed the ap- 
propriately proportioned chairs and 














ight from a windowed corner softens the se- 
erity of stone in the master bedroom. Cush- 
ons on the chaise longue enhance the effect. 





pranite-and-glass lamps. He set the 
lients’ extraordinary collection of 
e-Columbian and New Guinea arti- 
facts on concrete shelves. And then 
e selected a piece of “real” furni- 
e—an antique Chinese table that 
n this setting looks almost contem- 
porary. The clients installed their 
Bosendorfer piano and a cherished 
anuscript page of Beethoven’s Pi- 
o Concerto no. 5, and moved in. 
eir one regret: The home’s acoustics 
en’t good for the piano. 
Art? The walls are purposefully 
pare. “I’ve always suggested blank 
alls when you can’t find the perfect 
hing,” the designer says. “Then you 
ave a wall for dreaming, for relief. 
3ut here the situation is different. The 
rocks, the floors and the view are art 
nough. And when the clients are 
here, they take over—adding their 
wn quality of warmth.’”’0 
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LREHITECTURAL PANELING ie. 
We AH IS OMA CARVINGS, MOULDINGS & FIREPLACES 


CRTC ney) Building, Dept. AD, New York 10022 (212) 371-9632-3 
WE INSTALL ANYWHERE FOR BROCHURE, SEND $15.00 
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Top: Lindezza 
lisere stripe (44756) 


Center: Lorelei 
lisere plaid (44942) 


Bottom: Caprio 
flamestitch tapestry 
(44697) 


155 East 56th St., 
New York, NY 
Atlanta/Boston 
Chicago/Dallas 

Houston/Laguna 
Niguel/Los Angeles 
Miami/Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
Seattle/Troy 
Washington, D.C. 
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SHE COLLECTORS 





Richard and Sally Dennis in England 
continued from page 167 


puddle on the floor, he could point to 
a photograph in the original catalogue 
of 1878 that proves it leaked then too. 

At the back of the house the 
Dennises have built a conservatory. It 
seemed that every Victorian house 
should have one, and they made 
theirs as big as possible, big enough 
to be dining room and sitting room 
and to house a swimming pool. The 
stained and enameled glass they 
bought so many years before has 
found its place above the pool, al- 
though one large pediment they in- 
tended to use was just too large, so 





Pottery is 
everywhere. It 

fills every available 
tabletop and shelf. 





they will add it later somewhere else. 

Mr. Dennis hopes to convert the 
stable into workshops for modern 
pottery—the kind of production 
Wedgwood achieved between the 
wars, when they invited artists to de- 
sign for them, then produced those 
designs commercially and in suffi- 
cient quantity to ensure prices that 
people could afford. “My dream is 
that artists will come here for a few 
days, see from our collection what 
has been done in the past and the 
Way particular problems were ap- 
proached, and be inspired by it. But 
it must be a commercial enterprise. 
William Morris and others in the Arts 
and Crafts Movement stumbled over 
the high costs of things made entirely 
by hand. This happens to potters to- 
day. They hope to make things for 
the villagers, but on that scale their 
work is just too expensive.” 

Such a workshop could inspire a 
new generation of English potters. It 
is right that the man who has done so 
much to clarify thinking on English 
pottery of the past should help to 
shape its future. Tomorrow’s collec- 
tors may begin right here.O 
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George W. Hansen, Inc. 


121 East 24 Street 
New York, N.Y, 10010 
(212) 674-2130 


$100 Million Playground 









The Cable Beach Hotel is the most luxurious and 


exciting playground in the Bahamas. Spectacular 
oceanfront rooms. Recreational activities include 





Dallas 
Vivian Watson Assoc. 


Los Angeles 
J. Robert Scott Assoc. 


San Francisco/Denver 
Shears & Window 
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Shown is the traditional 
grace and elegance of 
Georgetown. Crafted in 
polished brass. 






Now. Baldwin for the bath. 


The same purity of line, craftsmanship and qualities that make 
everything by Baldwin a sound investment are now available in Baldwin 
Bath/Epic Accessories. Seven striking styles and hundreds of functional pieces. 
Each lustrous finish hand-rubbed to a deep glow and enameled for enduring 
Baldwin protection. This new line of many coordinating accessories can be seen 
at Baldwin Hardware Distri\itor showrooms in your area. 






At these 
fine locations: 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
Clyde Hardware 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
Midway Hardware Company 
San Diego 
Howard Palmer, Inc. 
San Francisco 
E.M. Hundley Hardware Co. 
Santa Barbara 
Capito! Hardware & Building 
Supply 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Interstate Hardware Company 
FLORIDA 
Miami 
Farrey’s Decorative Hardware 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Abernathy’s 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Clark & Barlow Hardware Co. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Albert Gunther, Inc. 
Bethesda 
Union Hardware’s Decorator 
Center 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Natick 
Wrought Iron City 
Waltham 
Brickman’s 
MICHIGAN 
Birmingham 
Russell Hardware Co. 
NEW YORK 
Great Neck, Long Island 
Kolson, Inc. 
Manhattan 
Baldwin Brass Center 
Southampton 
Classic Fixtures, Inc. 
OHIO 
Lindhurst 
Latches, Catches, & Such, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
West End Hardware 
Supply Co. Inc. 
Pittsburgh 
The A.G. Mauro Co. 
TEXAS 
Dallas 
Pierce, Inc. 
Houston 
Custom Accessories 


ACCESSORIES BY 
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On Swedish Looms 
continued from page 175 


on their hands, often working by 
flickering candles for short stretches 
during those long Nordic nights. 
These textiles were woven on very 
fine linen warps and hence could not 
possibly serve for everyday use. They 
were sometimes woven to enrich a 
woman’s dowry before her marriage, 
and were generally presented to her 
husband as symbols of a lasting 
union. They were not intended for 
sale. Finally, though the subject mat- 
ter was not for the most part new, it 
was now invested with a greater 
meaning than had been present be- 
fore. No longer primarily decora- 
tive, weavings showed a new ritualistic 
fervor in function and design. For 
all of these reasons, they were prized 
at their very creation. 

The scope of their subject matter is 
extraordinary. By this time all biblical 
elements had been transformed and 
reinvented. The prancing lion, once 
a symbol of the Resurrection, may 
originally have come from the Sam- 
son story, but now it became a native 
Swedish animal, even decorating a 
coat of arms. A wedding couple, sur- 
rounded by flowers of fertility and 
watched over by an angel, wear cos- 
tumes that indicate whether they are 
betrothed or already joined. A fishing 
boat braves cold seas to return safely 
home. Most remarkable are the ab- 
stract geometric designs that carry 
echoes of medieval power. 

By the late nineteenth century, the 
weavings had begun to decline. Syn- 
thetic rather than vegetable dyes 
brought on garish colors, old designs 
were lazily and unimaginatively cop- 
ied, and cottons and machine-spun 
yarns intruded a new industrial 
world upon an old handmade one. 
The folk genius, which in any coun- 
try survives only as long as it is not 
tampered with, was gone. 

And yet these fresh masterpieces 
raise the question of how we value 
art. Often the aging quality of an 
artwork is part of the appraisal. We 
long to see its greatness as it was 
when young. With these Swedish 
treasures, miraculously, we can. 


























Privileged Privacy 


Just west of Nassau lies a new resort for the perceptive few who appreciate 
style, elegance and gracious service. All the amenities of a private club ... 
personal concierge, full health spa with individual diet and fitness pro- 
grams, pool, private beach, tennis and exceptional dining. Classic colonial 
accommodations nestled among palms and lush tropical foliage. 

The Royal Bahamian ... a new island retreat for the most discriminating 
world traveler. 
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THE ROYAL BAHAMIAN 

A WYNDHAM RESORT 

Wyndham Reservation Service 
u.s. 800-822-4200 

CANADA 800-631-4200 














Timeless Designs 
GoRight To The Top. 
ocal Point. 


Focal Point® cornice mouldings of tough, lightweight, 
fire-retardant Endure-all® They make master 
craftsmanship feasible for today’s interiors. We have 
the industry’s largest selection of patterns to add 
drama to any style, especially contemporary. 
Send $3 for our brochure. 

Dept. ad5/2005 Marietta Road, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318/404-351-0820 


Focal Point Inc. 
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Castle Dromoland’s Royal Treatment 
continued from page 208 


make return visits to a hotel, they like 
to recognize a remembered décor. As 
one who has always eschewed trends, 
Mr. Varney, in the years following 
the initial design, has made sure to 
retain his original color scheme in all 
the principal rooms, renewing the 
wallpapers, carpets and upholstery 
with the same materials as it has be- 
come necessary. However, he has up- 


Accentuating the hotel’s richly detailed Neo- 
Gothic grand staircase is a portrait of Queen 
Anne by Sir Godfrey Kneller. The painting was 
presented to the O’Brien family by the queen. 


dated the guest rooms with exciting 
new fabrics and wallpapers. 

It is a challenge to the most sensi- 
tive and tactful restorer to reawaken 
the spirit of a sleeping house without 
imposing an alien character on it. 
Where the task is complicated by 
such demands as converting a vast 
residence into a hotel, the challenge 
can seem insuperable. However, 
Carleton Varney judiciously acquired 
some of the residence’s original fur- 
nishings at auction, like the hand- 
some eighteenth-century Oriental 
jars in the dining room. The many 
fine O’Brien portraits left on loan by 
the family are splendidly displayed 
in the hall, along the gallery and in 
other rooms. At Castle Dromoland 
Hotel, guests experience the intimacy 
of a personal link with the castle’s 
past through these lingering memen- 
tos of its bygone owners. 

















Ser nOM AS, US. VIRGIN ISLAND'S 


The virgin experience you'll never forget. 


The Virgin Grand Beach Hotel is Wyndham’s most luxurious 
new Caribbean resort. Cradled in the lush tropical hills, you'll 
find a world of privacy and a myriad of things to do. Tennis. 
Windsurfing. Sailing. Snorkeling. A complete health spa. 
And elegant dining. 


The Virgin Grand Beach Hotel. The vacation experience you'll 
never forget. 


BerGnand 


C8each Htotel 
A WYNDHAM RESORT 
Wyndham Reservation Service U.S.: 800-822-4200 canada: 800-631-4200 











THEY USE GOLD, CLAY, 
C) PANS eNO ON RS) BAC 
AND LARGE HUNKS OF 
IMAGINATION. 

SOME PEOPLE CALL 
THEM CRAFTSMEN. 
WE CALLTHEM ARTISTS. 


When crafts reach a certain level of skill andimagination, 
they transcend the boundary that separates art from, craf 
This is an exciting world, a world where the visual arts ar 
explored and constantly redefined. You can be a part of th 
excitement. Visit the American Craft Museum at 77 West 
45th Street in New. York. ai mea aih 


THE AMERICAN CRAFT MUSEUM 
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Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company: 
KayLyn, Inc. PO Box 2366, High Point, NC 27261 919-884-2244 


Showrooms: Chicago ® Dallas ® Denver @ High Point @ Miami e Philadelphia 
@ San Francisco @ Washington, DC 
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: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
» SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-247-5470 


For Customer Service 





As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 

mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Robert A. M. Stern 
continued from page 213 


It is the historical abstraction of 
Shingle Style detailing that gives this 


house a charm that is absolutely | 


cheering, and the interiors are 


_ painted in delightful sun-bleached 
‘yellows and blues. The rooms include 


late-nineteenth-century dark oak and 
wicker furniture covered in light- 
hued fabrics. Some pieces were de- 
signed by Mr. Stern to reiterate the 
pattern of the molding and window 
mullions. Others solve a particular 
need. For example, there is a sturdy 
Mission-style oak bench on the stair 
landing. This spot enjoys a supe- 
rior view of the entrance and also 
provides an answer to that often for- 
gotten question in domestic archi- 
tecture—where to sit when you are 
feeling out of sorts. 

There are two “living rooms.” One 
is a family room, two stories high, 
with interior windows that open 
from second-floor rooms to share the 
space and its wonderful light. The 
other is a more formal living room, 
rectangular and nearly symmetrical. 
However, the broad bay, window 
seat, and various ceiling heights of 
this room take on a life of their own, 
appearing to have spontaneously ar- 
ranged themselves within the disci- 
pline of Mr. Stern’s order. 

Within this taut and carefully or- 
ganized house, each room and space 
is unique and seemingly unrelated to 
the others. “It’s a puzzle,” says Robert 
Stern, “each space fitting, wrapping 
around another, and in the end relat- 
ing to the architectural whole.” 

Vincent Scully once said that ar- 
chitecture is memorable when it is ir- 
rational and expressive of the human 
condition. This is not saying that 
a house must be unorthodox to be 
good, but in the process of putting 
the various parts together, an archi- 
tect usually is at his best when he 
bends the established order to make 
it work. In this house, and within 
Robert A. M. Stern’s sometimes im- 
plied and at other times established 
architectural order, he has renewed 
the traditional Shingle Style rules and 
made them work—memorably.0 











HISTORIC HOUSES 





Grieg’s Troldhaugen 
continued from page 256 


tiania, or the new conductor of the 
Musikselskabet Harmonien, in Bergen. 
Nina, who was a talented singer, 
might give the company “Solveig’s 
Song,” with her husband at the grand 
piano (too big for the room). The 
house proclaims the cozy virtues of 
Scandinavian middle-class life, with 
no Ibsenian neuroses. If Grieg, for all 
his innovations, remains a minor 
composer, it is because of this lack of 
neurosis (his music for Ibsen’s Peer 





In the living room at Troldhaugen, a precise 
arrangement of three generations of Griegs 
is surmounted by a bust of the composer. 


Gynt, as stage directors are discover- 
ing to their embarrassment, doesn’t 
really fit). There are no unquiet 
ghosts to torment the visitor to this 
house. 

It is perhaps important to remem- 
ber that, in Grieg’s day, it was not al- 
ways easy to be Norwegian—either 
as a composer or a domestic architect. 
The influence of Denmark, which 
looks south to the old Roman Empire, 
is still strong in the North, but when 
Grieg started to compose it was over- 
whelming. Grieg’s house, like Grieg’s 
music, expresses a region unsoftened 
by the blandishments of Copenha- 
gen. We are not far from the world of 
the sagas, but Norway is speaking to 
more than herself. Ibsen, Bjornson 
and Grieg have gained the ear of the 
South. But the materials of their 
work, like those of this house, are un- 
compromisingly of the North. 




















I’d love to vacation at a Wyndham Resort! 
Rush me more information on: 

_______ The Royal Bahamian, Nassau, Bahamas 

______. The Cable Beach Hotel & Casino, Nassau, Bahamas 

_______ Wyndham Ambassador Beach Hotel, Nassau, Bahamas 

—____ Virgin Grand Beach Hotel, U.S. Virgin Islands 

_______. Wyndham Rose Hall Beach Hotel, Montego Bay, Jamaica 

Wyndham Hotel Sea World, Orlando, Florida 


For the distinction: 
datsamantsl,(otom ial) 
difference. 
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Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company: 
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Take ARCHITECTURE TODAY for U7 Rete 
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when you join the 


| Architects & Planners 


| Book Service. 


You simply agree to buy 3 
more books—at handsome 
discounts—within the next 
12 months. 


ARCHITECTURE TODAY is a stunning pre- 
sentation of the world’s most dynamic and 
diverse recent architecture. The 550 dazzling 
illustrations—184 in full color—and thought- 
provoking text by Charles Jencks, the prolific 
writer and polemicist for what has come to be 
known as Post-Modernism, combine to pro- 
duce a definitive catalog of the most impor- 
tant architecture of the last decade from 
around the world. 


Professional and layman alike will be daz- 
zled by the exciting and controversial designs 
of New York City’s AT&T Building and Japan’s 
Fujimi Country Club in Oita. Further projects 
covered include: the Centre Georges Pompi- 
dou in Paris (Piano and Rogers), the East 


Building of the National Gallery in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (I.M. Pei), and the Portland Public 
Service Building in Oregon (Michael Graves). 

ARCHITECTURE TODAY is truly a 
glimpse into our future homes and cities 
as they’re being built around us today. 
Publisher’s Price: $65.00. 


The Architects & Planners Book Service's excitin 
selection of books will keep you informed about al 
the issues and latest trends in architecture—inter- 
ior design, urban planning, landscape architec- 
ture, and graphic design. What's been done in the 

ast, what's relevant today, and what the trends are 
or tomorrow—you'll find it all in the Architects & 
Planners Book Service. 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS ¢ In addition to getting 
Architecture Today for only $3.95, when you join, 
you keep saving su sanity on the books you buy. 
* Also, you will immediately become eligible to 
participate in our Bonus Book Plan, with savings 
up to 70% off the publishers’ prices. ¢ At 3-4 week 


‘intervals (16 times per year) you will receive the 


Architects & Planners Book Service News 
describing the coming Main Selection and Alter- 
nate Selections, together with a dated reply card. * 
If you want the Main Selection, do nothing, and it 
vill be sent to you automatically. If you prefer 
another selection, or no book at all, imply indicate 
your choice on the card and return it by the date 
specified. * You will have at least 10 days to decide. 


If, because of late mail delivery of the News, you 
should receive a book you do not want, we guaran- 


tee return postage. 


Architects & Planners a “T 


| Book Service 8-BE6 


| Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


| Please accept my application for trial membership and 
send me Architecture Today (34384), billing me only 
$3.95, plus ship ing and handling. I agree to purchase 
at least three additional Selections or Alternates over 
the next 12 months. Savings range up to 30% and 
occasionally even more. My membership is cancelable 


any time after I buy these three books. A shipping and} 


handling charge is added to all shipments. 


No-Risk Guarantee: If you are not satisfied—for any 

reason—you may return Architecture Today within 10 

days. Your membership will be canceled, and you will 
owe nothing. 


: Name 








Address 
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yo 
Jstate Zip 


(Offer good in Continental U.S. and Canada only. Prices 
Isiightly higherin Canada.) Architectural Digest 5/85 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 





The Magic Carpets of Pashgian Brothers 


PASHGIAN BROTHERS, One of the oldest 
family-run Oriental rug dealerships 
in the western states, sits unobtru- 
sively between a map store and an 
Art Déco movie theater in Pasadena. 
While the facade could have been 
painted by Edward Hopper, with its 
neat forest-green and white awning 
shielding it from the strong Califor- 
nia sun, the treasures hidden inside 
could be depicted only by a Matisse. 

John Y. Pashgian and his son, Gor- 
don, in presiding over these luxuri- 
ous wares, are continuing a family 
tradition begun ninety-six years ago, 
in 1889, when John S. Pashgian and 
his brother, M. S. Pashgian, estab- 
lished their first shop in New York 
City. The senior John Pashgian, who 
had been a professor in his native 
Armenia, found an enormous market 
for rugs in America at the turn of 














ABOVE: Admiring the coloration of an 18th-century 
Caucasian Sejshour, John Y. Pashgian and his son, Gordon, 
discuss a border influen »y European patterns adopted 
by Russia during the reign of Peter the Great. top: The center 
medallion of a 19th-ce 'k Tabriz combines lotus and pai- 
mette motifs. RIGHT: In t 'th-century Ushak 
(floor) and a geometric $ iffirm Pashgian 
Brothers’ quest for divers erior quality. 

272 
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Cynthia and Arthur Cole on a recent trip to Ber! 


_ Lazy mornings on pinktinted sands. Days all too short hee et 

: ‘4: - Ontact your lrave. ent Or for a free bermuda brochure, 

or all the fun. Dance ‘til dawn nights. call 800-223-6106 (NY°800-223-6107) or write: 

Bermuda. Now. | Bermuda Department of Tourism, 

__ British flavour to beguile you, shopping to bedazzle you, l 7 Be > odade NY HG7z 

fe warmth of Bermudians to bewitch you. 
There is no island...no place...no experience quite Me 

ke Bermuda. 


Maybe that's why nobody comes to Bermuda just once. 


Name. 
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The Magic Carpets of Pashgian Brothers 
continued from page 272 
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Brothers gallery, an early-20th-century Kurdistan Bijar d plays a Herati 
iramed with lively floral embellishments. Called Immortal Child, the Bijar rug, 
vost durable of Persian weaves. TOP RIGHT: The central stepped niche or high-pointed mihrab 
rayer rug further enhanced with guard stripes representing the seven heavens 
Kirman panel—part of a larger piece—records the lives of the most prom- 
the Kaaba of Zoroaster; on the right, the tomb of Cyrus the Great. 
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The Magic Carpets of Pashgian Brothers 


the century. His decision to open a 
business couldn’t have been more 
propitiously timed. The revival of 
interest in foreign rugs, coupled 
with the availability of a great many 
rare and old carpets, was well suited 
to a wealthy and avid clientele in the 
United States. The Pashgian brothers 
developed a fine sense of con- 
noisseurship and fostered close rela- 
tionships with their customers, as 
well. Several private collections as- 
sembled under the Pashgian tutelage 
are now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, the M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco, and the Textile Museum 
in Washington, D.C. 

In the early twentieth century, 
when the fashionable eastern gentry 
closed their city houses during the 
harsh summers and winters and trav- 
eled to kinder climates, many rug 
dealers followed their customers and 
set up shops in fine resorts like Bar 
Harbor, Maine; Thousand Islands, 


' New York; and Pasadena, California. 


In 1902 John S. Pashgian and his 


_ young bride ventured out to Los An- 


geles on their wedding trip. Because 
they both liked the region so much, 
and recognized its business potential, 
Mr. Pashgian wired his brother to 
“wrap up the stock and bring it out.” 

Pashgian Brothers launched their 
first California shop that year in Los 
Angeles, and by 1903 had opened a 
branch in Pasadena. A sepia photo- 
graph, taken in 1904 and now 
proudly displayed in the shop, shows 
the two brothers and their employees 
amid a voluptuous display of goods. 
When John Pashgian views the photo- 
graph today, he shakes his head 
and identifies rug after rug that can 
no longer be found in such profusion. 

If the senior Pashgians voyaged 
across an ocean and a continent, the 
next two generations made jour- 
neys of another sort. In 1930, when 
John S. Pashgian left the business, 
his son Aram—now retired—took his 
place. The year before, his other 
son, John, had left to attend Harvard 
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A Collection of 
Fast & Fabulous 
Recipes from 
Bon Appétit 


Now there is an entire volume 
of imaginative, timesaving recipes 
compiled from Bon Appetit’s “Too 
Busy to Cook?” column. All can be 
completed in an hour or /ess, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen 
tested, and are perfect for today’s 
tastes and busy lifestyles. 


Includes: more than 600 recipes 

* complete cross-referenced index 
* more than 48 full-color photos 

* special chapter heads with extra 
tricks, tips, and techniques to save 
time * and much more! 


Order today for no-risk 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


SEND TO: The Knapp Press, 
111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, Iowa 50336 


Please send me _—_ copies of Too Busy to Cook 
@ 19.95 each plus $2.50 shipping and handling. 
(For shipments to Calif,, Illinois, or lowa please 
add applicable sales tax.) I understand that if not 
completely satisfied, I may return it within 14 
days for a full refund. 

Total amount enclosed: $________ 

(checks payable to The Knapp Press) 


O Charge my order to: 0 MasterCard 0) VISA 
(Carll 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # 
shown above your name) 
Expiration date 
Signature 
Name 


Address 


City State 


a Zip 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. 
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Jerith Life-Time 
Maintenance-Free 


Aluminum Fencing. 

e Baked enamel finish never needs painting — 
will not blister, peel, chip or rust. 

e Engineered for durability and strength. 

© Styles to complement any home architecture — 
charming picket, dignified wrought iron 
design, the privacy of basket weave. . . 
and more. 

e Fully guaranteed for 15 years. 

$50 rebate. 






The 
signature of 
fine fencing. 





















Jerith Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
2716-38 Salmon Street, (Dept. ADS3) 
Philadelphia, PA, 19134 


Please send me a FREE catalogue on beautiful, 
maintenance-free Jerith fencing and a $50 rebate 
coupon. 
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Luigi Loir (1845-1916) 
Rainy Evening, Paris 


Oil on canvas, 33x 77 inches 


PANNONIA GALLERIES i: 


1043 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y.10021 (212) 628-1168 


FOR DEALERS, DECORATORS AND COLLECT) 
BY POPULAR DEMAND 
SPRING DISCOUNT SPECIAL 
UP TO 50% OFF 
MAY 3-JUNE 15, 1985 
COME/CALL/WRITE FOR DETAILS: 


MANDARIN 
ANTIQUES, LTE 


9:00-5:30 Monday-Saturday 
812 West Pine Street P.O. Box 4 
Farmville, N.C. 27828-0428 
Wholesale & F 


Located 22 miles east Highway I | 
y 










'Sunfloat fits your personality. 

_ Sunfloat is available in Yellow, White, 
Blue, or Sand. For a modest additional 
charge, we will personalize your floats 

with your name or initials, the name of 

| your boat, your country home, you 

‘name it. ©1985 


-AuNOAT 


—~_L~ LP P~ 


“We Promise It Won't Let You Down!” 


The Sunfloat Compan 


1027 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, OH 45202 


Telephone (513) 621-6831 


i 


‘Best float in the world! 
Have two at the Cape and 
four at home.” ee a. 


no Sanat float as Mrs. Miles 
Mrs. Marie M. Miles 
Siwanoy Clubway, Bronxville, NY and more than 350,000 other 
gs, =eee Nappy Sunfloat owners will tell 
you. In a word, it’s 
Sunfloat- ational! 


Sunfloat is an airtight case. 

A Sunfloat is noninflatable, so it will 
never leak or absorb water. Go ahead, 
stick a knife through it. You'll see what 
we mean. 


LY A 


Sunfloat wherever the sun 
shines. A Sunfloat is at home 
anywhere in the great outdoors, in the 
water or out. Great for pools, lakes, 
oceans, beaches, boatdecks, or for 
use as a Chaise pad. It measures 
approximately 26” x 70” x 2” thick, rolls 
up in its own optional carrying case, 
and weighs 12 lbs. 








Sunfloat: A Lifetime Buoyancy 
Guarantee. With most floats, you 
can't be sure they'll even last through 
the summer. But a Sunfloat will float for 
a lifetime, and we guarantee it or your 
money back. 


Sunfloat —not just for 
lightweights. Our float is designed 
for all types and sizes. Over 6 ft. and 
200 Ibs? No sweat. Sunfloat will hold 
you up beautifully! 


~ TO ORDER: Simply fill in this form. and mail to: 
The Sunfloat Co., 1027 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, OH 45202. 
For Faster Service Call (513) 621-6837. 
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Sendine == Suintloat(s ratio GOleaCh meres eer eee nee $ | 
Specify color and quantity: Yellow—___ White Blue Sand | 
1 

Send me optional Carrying Case(s) at $8.00 each.............. Cee See | 
SUibtotallec ve tare oeiorreerenscersers —— 

Ohio residents add 5%2% state sales tax ......... 00. c cee eee eee eee ee | 
Total Enclosed ..................... 0 ee ' 

(J Check [L) MasterCard LJ Visa [) American Express | 
Account No. Expy Dates == ee 
Signature i | 
Name Date | 
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The Magic Carpets of Pashgian Brothers 
continued from page 275 





ABOVE: A stylized fish pattern animates a turn-of-the-century 
Feraghan carpet revealing a festive combination of flowering forms. 
RIGHT: A wandering nomad’s yearning for the stability and lush 
coloration of a formal garden is realized in the 19th-century Ber- 
gama filled with reflecting pools, rosettes and desert flowers. 


Law School. After a ten-year legal 
practice and a stint with the Army 
Air Forces, John returned to the shop 
in 1946, the same year the firm 
moved into its present location in 
Pasadena. Similarly, Gordon Pash- 
gian, who preferred to gain experi- 
ence outside the firm, worked in the 
entertainment industry before taking 
a position with the gallery. 

The thread of real fascination with 
the carpets is thus woven through 
the three generations. In the early 
days of the store, M. S. Pashgian, who 
had one of the only phonographs in 


town, would invite his customers to 
listen to Caruso and Melba on Satur- 
day nights. While present-day buyers 
no longer treat Pas rothers as 
a concert hall, the: to be 


charmed and instru nan 
who began learning | 
days before there were 


ery home. John Y. Pashgian learned 
as a boy that “real silk felt colder to 
the touch than other materials.” He 
explains that the wealth of publica- 
tions available today help to sup- 
plement his intuitively acquired 
knowledge. “Today many collectors 
know more about rugs than even my 
father did. There are so many books 
now, and people have made more in- 
depth studies, comparing designs and 
weaves and also figuring out where 
things came from. Now the classifica- 
tions are more precise. I like to kid 
people and say that not only are rugs 
recognized by the regions and vil- 
lages where they are made, but are 
even recognized by their streets!” 

In addition to the geographical ori- 
gins, John Pashgian finds that he is 
increasingly drawn to understand the 
history and philosophic underpin- 

of he goods in his shop. “The 





rugs that have impressed me most 
have been those made as expressions 
of people’s lives, rather than to satis- 
fy the interests of the buying public. 
Rugs were used for everything: for 
gifts, for warmth, as capital for loans, 
for wrapping and carrying posses- 
sions. There are so many things to 
consider when you look at a rug,” he 
observes. “You can see the movement 
of peoples, the cross-influences, as 
well as the progression of changes 
from artist to artist. How much of the 
old designs have been retained? How 
much did designs change when peo- 
ple were displaced? The older I get, 
the more I think about what is behind 
a rug, what it means.” One of the 
oldest rugs in the shop, and one 
that offers John Pashgian constant 
enjoyment, is a magenta, blue and sea 
green wool Indo-Ispahan produced 
before the Afghan invasion of 1722. 


continued on page 280 
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The Magic Carpets of Pashgian Brothers 
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Islamic art’s imaginative use of calligraphy 
influenced the border of Pashgian Brothers’ 
vibrant late-19th-century Kuba rug. Distinc- 
tive elements include starburst and floral de- 
signs in colorful reds, blues and greens. 


In the last fifteen years there has 
been a renewed interest in antique 
carpets, following a lag in the forties 
and fifties. In light of this increased 
demand, Gordon Pashgian spends 
more time locating the rare, older 
pieces. At the same time, he is com- 
mitted to purchasing high-quality 
new rugs, such as Indian durries. 
Many types of carpets appeal to him. 
“T like one modern Indian rug with’a 
Turkish design in peach and celery as 
much as I do a certain antique red 
Bijar with a central medallion.” 

Though father and son have lived 
with top-quality carpets throughout 
their lives, there are still numerous 
surprises. John Pashgian describes 
how one of their rugs made a pil- 
grimage back across the ocean to its 
country of origin. His father had ac- 
quired a nineteenth-century Kirman 
that he knew to be a portion of a 
much larger tapestry, though he 
could not identify the subject. Several 
years ago, the Pashgians received 


| 
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At Pashgian Brothers, the wool of the “purple 
sheep” Marco Polo is thought to have seen on 
his travels to Cathay appears in the central 
octagonal motifs of an early-19th-century 
Bergama from western Anatolia. 


word from an Iranian buyer who in- 
dicated that he had a client interested 
in viewing the piece. The Pashgians 
promptly shipped it to Iran, where it 
. remained for well over a year before 
| being suddenly returned, without 
_ comment. The Pashgians were sur- 
prised, but found that two months 
later the royal family of Iran had fled 
the country. Sometime later, a book 
commissioned by the family came to 
their attention. It included a photo- 
graph of a huge textile depicting the 
layout of Persepolis—with the 
Pashgians’ piece appearing as the 
bottom quarter of the tapestry. “At 
last,” John Pashgian says, “the mys- 
tery of our fragment was solved.” 

In all of the Pashgian rugs, how- 
ever, a certain mystery remains, since 
traditional artisans were expected to 
deepen their awareness of the spiri- 
tual world at the same time they in- 
creased their technical proficiency. 
The best rug makers sought to fully 
integrate symbol and material, and in 
doing so, combined heaven with 
earth. Similarly, the thoroughly con- 
temporary Pashgian Brothers couples 
three generations of down-to-earth 
experience with the most magical of 
carpets that can be found today.0 

—Irene Borger 
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DISCOVER THE SOURCE ... 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SHOP WHERE MUSEUMS 
AND DISCERNING COLLECTORS ARE BUYING 






American Mahogany Office Group 







9 Pc. Art Nouveau Dining Set 3 Pc. Art Nouveau Bed Set 


. Roccoco Rosewood Etagere 
ns, Att. to Meeks 


£ Asis 
ie ¥* . 





Carved Oak Parlour Set 
from T. Roosevelt Estate 





Walnut Renaissance Revival 


Rare Oak Extra Grade Wooton d ena 
Senator’s Secretary Desk 


w/Rockefeller Style Gallery 





Inlaid Vitrine, Pedestal and Tray Tables 
by Emile Galle. 








15 Ft. Oak Display Cases (1 of pair) Inlaid Art Deco Office Group 


Ornate American Oak Sideboard 9 Pe. Countrv French Dining Set 





ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ...UP TO 50% OFF 


JUST ARRIVED: 3 - 40’ CONTAINERS OF THE FINEST HAND-PICKED 
FRENCH ANTIQUES AND ART NOUVEAU FURNITURE BY 
GALLE AND MAJORELLE. 


ART NOUVEAU: 
TAH 1 e Dining Sets e Tables 
e Desks e Bed Sets 





























VICTORIAN WALNUT 
e Wooton Desks’ @® Parlour Sets 
e Pedestal Desks @ Inlaid Tables 


e Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 
e Bookcases e Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 
e Hall Pieces ‘ 

viet ate to ART DECO: 
AMERICANA OAK e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
e 54”-72” Rolltop Desks e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 


e Dining Sets e File Cabinets SNe are 
e Partners Desks @ Chairs & Tables <q neee Desks.e Library Taian 
= Conference seis © Chinas MNS s Eaniners Deets Lb a 
COUNTRY FRENCH ba WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: chs SS CBN Reni i 

e Dining Sets © Bed Sets : 1050 S. STANFORD AVENUE one nee" i nay ena ae 3S 

° Bulfets e Writing Tab! “ LOSJANGELES, CA 90021 nee Feed 

e Swivel Chairs © Chairs e Ceilings e Entryways 


(213) 627-2144 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
AVAILABLE FOR $10 


e Bookcases ° Vitrines 
e Armoires e Etched Windows 
























California 


LA JOLLA 


La Jolla Antique Company 

6913 La Jolla Blvd. Zip 92037 

Ph (619) 454-1261 

Hrs 10-4, cl Sun., M 

Anew happy and friendly source for period 
French country antiques and unusual 
Kitchen accessories. 18th and 19th century 
armoires, bonnetieres, tables and other 
finely carved prized furniture. Visit this direct 
importer and enjoy the beauty of provincial 
French antiques presented by a dealer that 
loves her work. Design consultation avail- 
able. Circle #3 for brochure. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Antique Fair 
1700 16th St. at Showplace Square So. 
Ph (415) 863-3914 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Sun 

= One of the West's leading 
trade sources specializing 
in quality Country French 
Antiques. Always a large 
selection of fine armoires, 
bonnetieres and tables 
Only through your dealer, 
designer, or architect 
Circle #28 for brochure. 


Bauer Antiques 

1878 Union Street Zip 94123 

Ph (415) 921-7656 

One of the West Coast's leading antique 
dealers and the oldest antique store in San 
Francisco. Rarity and quality define this 
highly regarded establishment. The serious 
collector and decorator will appreciate the 
fine French and continental period furniture 
as well as selected accessories. Exhibiting 
at San Francisco Fall Antique Show October 
30-November 4. Courtesy to the trade. 


Xanadu Artifacts and Tribal Art 
Ghirardelli Square 

900 North Point 

(415) 441-5211 Open 7 days 

Specialist in artifacts and tribal art from Asia, 
Africa, Oceania and the Americas. Featur- 
ing a large private collection of art and rare 
objects from Papua New Guinea plus beau- 
tiful antique tribal jewelry, fine Asian and 
African baskets, dance masks from Mexico 
and West Africa, hand woven rugs and 
textiles. Circle #92 for brochure. 





CorINTHIAN 


W 408-867-4630 ¥ 


1. 19th Century Bronze Reclining Figure by Canova 


2. Stone Cameo in 18K Gold Frame. 3. Diamond Ring 


with South Sea Pearl. 4. Kutani Vase, 33” h 
5. Mollere’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme’” by E. Picault 
in Bronze, 34” h. 6. Bronze Figure of Shepherdess 
by Paul Tillet, 33” h. 7. Early 19th Century 


Diamond Butterfly Brooch. 8. Signed Shibayama 
Screen in Ivory. Circle #84 for Color Brochure 


20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Road « Saratoga, CA 95070 


Corinthian Studios 











1 Burner, 31” 






1. 19th C. Bronze Japanese Incense 


Hall Planter, 28” d. Signed 1886 
3. 19th C. Japanese Bronze Gisha, 30” h. @& 


TL Jor st Fine Arts 


1910 South Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, CA 92652 (714) 494-0150 


eae Japanese Satsuma 


166 North Palm Canyon Drive Palm Springs, CA ope (619) 325-1070 
Circle #30 in coupon for brochure. 





French Empire Retour D’Egypte 
Painted and Gilt Oval Table 
From Bauer Antiques of San Francisco. 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


Lillian Johnson Antiques 

405 Third Street 

Ph (408) 623-4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M 
Haviland matching service specialist with 
over 4,000 patterns in stock. Write today 
for free brochure explaining how you can 
be on our want list. Circle #21 for brochure 
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Country Manor Antiques 

1165 Coast Village Road 

Ph (805) 969-6841 Hrs 10-6, 1-5 Sun 
A personally well edited shop filled with 
country antiques from around the world 
for the sophisticated eye. Folk art and 
primitives, furniture, paintings, unusual 
quilts from the 30's. An abundance of 
great things to discover in this friendly 4 
ambience. 


Tad Gilmore’s 
Antique Register 
Circle the items you 
want and include $1 
for handling and 
I'll process your re- 
quests and forward 
them on to the corn: 
panies you indicate 
Dear Tad: 
Enclosed you will find $__-—— | 
which includes the $1 for handling — 
as well as any costs requested. My 
check is payable to Tad Gilmore. 


1. Free 3. Free 8. $6 11. $30 

21. Free 28. Free 30. Free 42. Free 
84. $1 90. Free 92. Free 96. Free 
Name ____ 
(AGGIOSS 
Citys s 


State _ = Zip a= 


Mail il Coupon to: Tad Gilmore 
PO. Box 42345 San Francisco 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Whether designing their own furniture and 
decorative accessories or deciding what an- 
tiques to buy next, the Lorin Marsh owners 
take a fresh approach. ABove: A Japanese 
calligraphy panel and a Chinese altar table 
form a striking juxtaposition. The ottoman’s 
crisp pattern adds contemporary sophistica- 
tion. RIGHT: A Japanese screen complements a 
grouping of original Lorin Marsh designs. 





NEW YORK’S Design and Decoration 
Building—generally known as “the 
D & D’—is a vast hive, industrial 
in style, with bands of steel-framed 
windows alternating with gray brick. 
Inside it is packed with showrooms 
that supply every need of the pro- 
fessional interior design world. Chi- 
nese porcelain, Hepplewhite chairs, 
Thai silk and contemporary sofas are 
available practically side by side in 
meticulously decorated cubbyholes. 
The potpourri of the building itself 
comes together in the Lorin Marsh 
showroom—its very name a pot- 
pourri of the three partners’ names: 
“Lorin” from Lorraine Schacht, presi- 
dent and resident designer; “Mar” 
from Gertrude Margolies, vice-presi- 
dent; and “sh” from Sharon Mandell, 
secretary-treasurer. “Our showroom 
“says Sharon Mandell, 


each 


, 


is a boutique, 
implying a small shop in \ 


item has been carefully chosen. And, 
indeed, the antique porcelain, glass 
and metal tables; the contemporary 
lacquer boxes inlaid with gold or 
semiprecious stones; and the Oriental 
screens that gleam in the recesses of 
the showroom have all been designed 
or handpicked by the owners. 

The three met more than ten years 
ago, through mutual friends. Mrs. 
Margolies had been a jewelry de- 
signer and collector. She soon recog- 
nized and encouraged Mrs. Schacht’s 
talent for design. And, along with 
Sharon Mandell, who had pursued a 
career in advertising, they seemed to 
have the executive and creative abili- 
ties necessary for “the boutique.” 

Their idea for Lorin Marsh came 
from a need they saw in the design 
world for “well-chosen accessories.” 
Says Lorraine Schacht, “Before we 
came along, if a decorator wanted an 
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ashtray, he had to buy them by the 
dozen from a manufacturer or go toa 
department store.” Mrs. Margolies 
points out that their aim has been 
to make the accessory the center of 
attention, “to create jewellike objects.” 
“A piece like this could be our hall- 
mark,” says Lorraine Schacht, point- 
ing to a carved Chinese animal, a 
mythical temple guardian, mounted 
on a polished brass base. “First we 
found the beautiful antique. Then I 
tried to design an equally beautiful 
modern base. Combined, the animal 
and the base create a contemporary 
effect, but with antique mystery.” 
The firm’s first inventory came 
from the Orient. Mrs. Margolies feels 
that a great many people have been 
influenced by Oriental design, “from 
eighteenth-century chinoiserie to 
minimalism, taking a cue from the 
spare interiors and gardens of the 





continued on page 286 
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LADY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


This Terra Cotta reproduction of the 
LADY OF THE RENAISSANCE 
by Bastianini has been made specifical- 
ly for Eleganza by Carlo Bellini. It is an 
unusual work which duplicates the 
original even to its hand painted crazed 
finish. The number available is limited 
by the nature of its production. In small 
ateliers, like Bellini’s, a few Florentine 
artists still sift the fine Tuscan clay, as did 
Della Robbia and Donatello, to pro- 
duce magnificent works in terra cotta. 


Life size (16" x 19”)....$773 ppd. 
Check, Visa, MC. Color catalogue $3. 


C d Importers of Fine Statuary 


1820-A9 Magnolia Way W., Seattle, WA 98199 
(206) 283-0609 


Original in the Pitti Pala 
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Sharon Mandell (left), Gertrude Margolies 
(center) and Lorraine Schacht created Lorin 
Marsh in 1976. As the designer, Mrs. Schacht 
established the aesthetic direction. 


The Lorin Marsh Kaleidoscope 
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Guardian animals on brass bases designed by 
Mrs. Schacht exemplify Lorin Marsh’s con- 
cept of “jewelry for the home.” The contem- 
porary Chinese vase is traditional in style. 





Japanese. Besides, both traditional 
and contemporary interiors are com- 
plemented by Oriental objects.” 

So persistent was the interest of 
the Lorin Marsh owners in the Orient 
that they wrote to the Chinese gov- 
ernment requesting a visit. Conse- 
quently, “we were the first women 
designers invited to make a buying 
trip to China after the country opened 
its doors to Western trade,” says Mrs. 
Margolies. On that visit, nine years 
ago, Lorraine Schacht and Gertrude 
Margolies were dazzled by the beauty 
of the objects they could buy and 
shocked at the primitive conditions 
visitors were expected to endure. 

The people, however, were very 
friendly. Because they were among 
the first Westerners the Chinese had 
seen for decades, the two women 
were objects of almost overwhelming 
curiosity. ‘One afternoon in Peking,” 
says Mrs. Margolies, “Lorraine and I 
took a walk and stopped in front of 
the Forbidden City, where the former 
Imper*il Palace is located. At first 
peo ept at a polite distance. But as 
é ley Saw Our instant camera, 

picture coming out of it, 





they began to crowd around us. They 
were polite and smiling, but there 
were a hundred or more of them 
pushing closer and closer. Finally I 
managed to take some pictures of 
people a certain distance away from 
us in the crowd. As we handed out 
the pictures, I snapped people farther 
and farther away, and eventually we 
got out of that people jam.” 

On more recent trips to China, 
their experience has been that accom- 
modations for visitors have become 
more and more Westernized, with 
grand modern hotels, swimming 
pools and glass-sided elevators. But 
whether conditions are primitive or 
modern, China remains a heart’s 
home for the Lorin Marsh women. 
As Lorraine Schacht sums up, “China 
is simply the source of the most basic 
and beautiful design.” 

However, in Mrs. Schacht’s per- 
ception, modern Chinese designs are 
not nearly as sensitively or subtly re- 
alized as the antiques. “The Chinese 
have lost touch with their past 
through the disruptions of the twenti- 
eth century,” she says, “and when 
they try to reproduce traditional de- 
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Five important things to know 
before you buy a home appliance. 


)Whirlpool, we know that 
ing a new appliance is a 

ajor decision. And that 

ere is more to it than just 

2 selection of color, size and 

itures. So to us, what we can 
in other ways to make 

ur world a little easier is 

st as important as what our 

pliances can do. 


| Whirlpool promise 
| of quality. 
_ With every Whirlpool® 
pliance, you get our prom- 
+ of good, honest quality. It’s 
»romise we're proud of, 
one we stand behind by 
ering a variety of helpful 
ograms like these: 


Whirlpool toll-free, 
| 24-hour Cool-Line 
| service. 
| It's important 
: you to have cf¥ 
meone to 






ly of our appli- 
ices. Our Cool-Line® ser vice* 


| 






iS an easy way to get informa- 
tion about appliance installa- 
tion, proper operation, or even 


hints on saving energy. Plus, it’s 


a great way to get help should 
you ever have a problem 
with a Whirlpool appliance. 


Whirlpool Do-It-Yourself 

Repair Manuals. 

We now offer manuals 
that can make do-it-yourself 
work easier. You can obtain 
them through Whirlpool 
dealers, parts distributors or 
Tech-Care® service com- 
panies. We have them for our 
automatic washers, dryers, 
dishwashers and trash com- 
pactors. And soon to come, 
manuals for our ranges and 
refrigerators. 


Whirlpool 
Tech-Care service. 
If you need service on 
any of our appliances, our 
independently owned Tech- 


sure you get it. They have the 
right equipment, and highly 
trained personnel ready to 
answer your call. Just look in 
the Yellow Pages. 


Care service franchises make 





Whirlpool 
Instant Service Parts. 


Our WISP® parts service 
is designed to reduce your 
waiting time for a special- 
order part. It’s processed 
within 24 hours, then given 
special handling and shipping 
at Our expense. 

So before you buy your 
next home appliance, think 
about these five important 
things that you can count on 
later. Like our appliances, 
they’re designed to make 


your world a little easier. 
*Call 800-253-1301. 

In Alaska and Hawaii, 800-253-1121. 
In Michigan, 800-632-2243. 








Appliances 


Making your world a little easier. 





*,? 
Rare Edition: 
Maui's Wailea Collection 

Luxury. without white tie and 
tails. Five sequestered white 
sand beaches. A tennis complex 
with three Wimbledon-style 
grass courts, and championship 
golf courses whose hazards are 
ancient Hawaiian stone walls. 
Prestigious hotels, distinctive 
villas, without a trace of 
pretension. Days as warm __ 
and sunlit as the smiles that 
will stamp themselves on 
your: heart. 

Write us or call for a wealth 
of information about Maui's 
premier resort. 

Wailea Destination Association 
P.O. Box 3440 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96801 
Maui_Inter-Continental: Wailea 
800-367-2960 

Stouffer Wailea Beaéh Resort 
800-HOTELS-1 

Wailea Villas/ Vacation 
800-367-5246 
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signs, the results are simply garish.” 

Lorin Marsh buys objects all over 
the Orient, and Sharon Mandell says, 
“The Japanese can translate their her- 
itage into their work today far better 
than the Chinese can. For example, 
sometimes we buy antique Japanese 
screens and have contemporary Japa- 
nese artisans decorate them.” 

These import ventures inspire 
Lorraine Schacht not only to create 
the contemporary settings for the 
antiques, but also, in a natural devel- 
opment, to design whole new con- 
temporary decorative objects. ‘First 
I design the pedestal under the 
antique, you might say, and then a 
whole new table for the pedestal.” 

When asked to point out objects in 
the showroom they particularly cher- 
ish, each woman chooses a distinctly 
different piece, demonstrating the di- 
versity of this big boutique. 

“My favorite piece,” says Mrs. 
Schacht, “is a glass table on a silver 
metallic pedestal. The pedestal is de- 
signed so that it comes up through 
the glass and supports a lazy Susan— 
also glass—in the center. I got the 
idea from the Chinese—they put a 
variety of dishes on their tables and 
everybody helps themselves.” 

As for Mrs. Margolies, she com- 
ments, ‘For years now we've tried to 
take objects either from the past or 
from nature and combine them with 
contemporary design. You'd think, 
then, that something like these pol- 
ished, uncut amethysts from Brazil set 
on our own bases would be my favor- 
ite pieces, but my true favorite these 
days is a two-hundred-year-old in- 
cense burner from Japan. It’s bronze 
and has a lovely patina. We found it 
in a shop run by an old man who 
lived in the country near Kyoto.” 

Sharon Mandell continues, ‘We're 
a good partnership because Lorraine 
likes her new table, Gertrude likes 
her antique incense burner, and I’m 
thrilled when an antique or an older 
design can be made into something 
contemporary. We made a coffee ta- 
ble, for example, from an eighteenth- 
century Italian gate, which we laid 
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horizontally and encased in glass.” 

The designs created by Lorin Marsh 
sometimes flower into pure surreal- 
ism. Polished blue leather tables sup- 
port silver platters and tureens; these, 


in turn, sport parodies of Victorian 


embellishments, such as oversized 
gilt fruits and vines. “Lorraine de- 
signs all the contemporary objects,” 
says Mrs. Margolies. Consequently, 
it was Lorraine Schacht who came 
up with the new idea of commis- 
sioning large glass globes from the 
famous factory at Murano in Italy. 





“We were the first 


women designers invited 
to make a buying 
trip to China.” 





These are then applied to American- 
made brass lamp bases. > 

Some of Lorin Marsh’s customers 
share the owners’ sophisticated de- 
sign sense. Barbra Streisand, for ex- 
ample, bought embroideries for the 
pillows she was making for an Ori- 
ental room in her Malibu house. She 
recognized the ancient Chinese 
“forbidden stitch” in the work. This 
stitch, as Sharon Mandell explains, 
was outlawed after the fall of the Chi- 
nese empire in 1911, because it was 
so intricate that the seamstresses who 
used it sometimes went blind. 

The Three Graces of Lorin Marsh 
delicately balance a deep commit- 
ment to history with a bracing in- 
volvement in the streamlined design 
world of today. On the one hand, 
Gertrude Margolies says, “We look 
for new things, but we don’t plunge.” 
On the other, Lorraine Schacht says, “I 
plunge.” Together it all works—like 
the elegant incongruity of the grin- 
ning figure, with its carved antique 
contortions, perched on the satiny 
surface of a modernist bronze base. 

—Jeffrey Simpson 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 
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PAINTING: Portrait of 
two sons of Wajid Ali 
Shah, the ruler of the 
Kingdom of Oudh, 
unsigned. Circa 1830. 
H. 62” W. 45” 


SIDE TABLE: Fine 
George | gilt gesso 
side table with foliate 
strapwork top, the 
knees decorated with 
carved heads of Red 


Indians. Circa 1718. 
_H.31”7 W. 42” D. 26” 


We offer major 


collections of 

_ English furniture, 
- paintings, and 

accessories on eight 


gallery floors. 


Kentshire 


America’s 


legendary resource 


for professional 
buyers of English 
Antiques. 
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KENTSHIRE GALLERIES 37 E. 12TH. ST, NEW YORK, NY, 10008 (212) 673-6644. 


| : Kentsh 
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“Les 

Arceau” watch in steel with a 
“Kyoto” bracelet in whi 

“Tambourin” handbag in w 


i) 


343 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills. 218 Worth Avenue, Palm Beach. I. Magnin, Union Square, San Francisco. Bonwit Teller, 875 N. Michigan Avenue, Chit | 


Hazelton Lanes, Fifty-five Avenue Road, Toronto. And at Neiman Marcus and Bergdorf Goodman. 
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1100 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10028 





(212) 861-9285 
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THE GOLLECTORS:CHOICE 


* LLADRO’ 


Co 


Inspired by life, created by hand. 


in the world of porcelain, Lladro has emerged unsurpassed. Handcrafted in Spain, with the prestige 
ind excellence our admirers have come to expect. Lladro...a timeless tradition. 


\uthenticity guaranteed by the distinctive Lladro trademark on the base. 
or iniormation about the Lladro Collectors Society, write to: Lladro, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 
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Flowers of the Season II ith base (not shown) 
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Ann Getty knows. | 
Robert Mondavi knows. 


toay Audemars Piguet stands alone as the 
most exclusive watch all over the world; a watch 
whose Swiss heritage dates back to 1875. 
Successful and influential, you also stand alone 
in search of the same deliberate exclusivity that 
sets you apart from the crowd. 


While there are no limita- ; 
tions on the efforts we make ll Clays Ue 
to satisfy you, there are 
strict limitations on the number of watches we - 
choose to make. We will not deviate from this policy. a 
Today, tomorrow, or ever. 4 
Others may never know why you have z 
chosen to wear an Audemars Piguei. il 
But you know. You've always known. oh 


_ Known only by those who know. 


18K gold quartz 
OTM M ae 
CL OLen nate a metal) 
Water resistant, 
NYTer adie 


» 5015 WESTHEIMER - HOUSTON, TEXAS 77056 - 713/960-9441 
i) te 13350 DALLAS PKWY - SUITE 1375 - DALLAS, TEXAS 75240 - 214/458-9012 
JOAILLIER Ue Aw ates WANE Le SUL ests me aN YORK, N.Y. 10022 - 212/832-3733 
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When it happens only once in a lifetime, 
it should be indelibly engraved for all time; 


A child is born and a lifetime of tions are as distinctive as the events Crane is so often chosen to be the 
special events begins. Some so impor- __ they help celebrate. Like all Crane paper the memories are made of. 
tant, they are etched in one’s memory papers they are made of 100% cotton Crane &Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226 
forever. These are the occasions that fiber which makes them not only . 
deserve to be recorded on nothing less _ beautiful but enduring. : Crane 
than Crane. Thus, it comes as no surprise We've been taking your words 

Crane announcements and invita- that when the event is unforgettable, seriously for 184 years. 
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INTERIORS DESIGNED FOR THE ESTATES OF YOUR MIN 


JACK JOSEPH & C€ 


Purveyors of i\7e furniture for thirty eight years featuring Henredon, Karges, Century, John Widdicom 
and Marbro. Located at 1105 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, CA, 90401. For information call 213 393-374, 


































our. Explore. Climb to the top 


a sculptured guard house, you'll 
and project yourself in one of 


find championship tennis, 


the custom pool, spa 

| homes of 2 . and leisure 
Sea Pointe IM MAT) clubhouse 
tates. Each amenities. 

representing your individual We invite you for a tour. 

and bountiful achievement. With custom home prices 


rom traditional Tudor 


starting under 
to contouring $400,000 to over 
Contemporary. From $1,000,000, you 
under 3,000 to over * need not settle for 


}6,000 square feet, single jem 
jevel, split and two story, 
/ some cascading down 
hillsides, others perched 





anything less. 


Sea Pointe Estates also 
offers a number of custom 
homesites starting from 


budly atop a promontory. $85,000 to $475,000. 
| Elegant homes with 
soaring ceilings, wrap- 714/643-1392 
around view decks, Sales Office Hours: 





exquisite master suites, xaos “10:00 am'to,Dusia 
8 Marana - Commanding views 28 Campanilla 
of the magnificent 
Catalina Island, ‘ 
Dana Point Harbor, 
miles of south Orange 
coast shoreline and 
rolling territorial back 
country, all observed 
imaginative spaces. Textures of from this private refuge. From _ Driving instructions: 
stone, marble, brick and behind the waterfalled entry, | In So. Orange County, 
strategically located glass to. rolling iron gates and San Diego Freeway to Camino 
reflect the never to be ss pecan De Estrella exit. East 112 
obstructed views. miles to Sea Pointe Estates. 








Prices effective date of public ation 
All illustrations are artist's conceptions 
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Nothing says 
Carmel like the new 
Highlands Inn... 


...and nothing says it so beautifully. Below, 

the surf explodes into rainbows. Above, ancient 
Monterey pines guard the flowering cliffsides. 
And laced into this world-famous setting are the 
incomparable charms of the new Highlands Inn: 
Sur Rooms and Spa-Suites all with fireplace and 
ocean views; a breathtaking seaview restaurant; 
two lounges; a rustic deli-cafe & tavern; a smart 
boutique; a garden swimming pool; secluded 
outdoor spas and more. Is Carmel calling you? 
Call the new Highlands Inn. 

ret 

tint HIGHLANDS INN 

Carmel’s finest... from every point of view. 

Just south of Carmel on Highway 1 

Carmel CA 93921 (408) 624-3801 


Toll Free (800) 682-4811; 
outside CA (800) 538-9525 
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of London 






THE FINEST 
CHINA & GLASS SHOP 
IN THE WORLD — 

SINCE 1827 












BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT 
WM QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER HAM THE PRINCE OF WALES 
SUPPLIERS OF CHINA & GLASS 

THOMAS GOODE & CO LIMITED THOMAS GOODE & CO LIMITED THOMAS GOODE & CO LIMITED 








Customers from the U.S.A. will find 
excellent savings compared with U.S. 
retail prices on our unrivalled collection 
of china, glass, silver and cutlery. 












Visit us when in London or apply for 
our new catalogue and price list. 
Orders despatched to any destination. 







Thomas Goode & Co. (London) Ltd., Dept AD, 19 South Audley Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London W1Y 6BN, England. Tel: 01-499 2823 


A full color brochure of our stunning 
eal (Lat Me Cm SLT 
lama CWC ef 
quest. Beginning March \st 

our new address will be: 


LOS ANGELES (MAIN OFFICE) 
8431 Santa Monica Boulevard 
(213) 650-2000 
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| Aireloom, _ 
| There’s more to a good night’s sleep 


Choosing a mattress and box 
‘spring should be given as much 
bonsideration as any purchasing 
Mecision you will ever make. 


So, we wanted to take this 
Opportunity to give you some 
aightforward facts about 
ireloom’s premium mattress and 
box spring sleep sets. And then let 
ou decide. 













4 


For generations we have been 
| treating sleep products of distinction. Each individual 
jmodel is specifically designed to provide meaningful 

pport, deep comfort and dependable durability for 

years of soothing 
sleep. 


Today, and 
every day since our 
founding, we have 
proudly featured 
the time honored 
technique of 
“Handcrafting”. 
And we’re the only 
major mattress 
company in America continuing in this fine tradition. 


Each coil is hand tied and knotted 8 ways. 





Our skilled craftsmen begin by individually hand 
mounting box spring coils on a sturdy hardwood 
frame. Then each hourglass shaped steel coil is hand 
jtied and knotted eight ways with a virtually 
indestructable twine. This important step allows each 
coil to respond 
independently, 
providing a sup- 
portive foundation 
that is perfectly 
matched to its 

corresponding 
‘handcrafted 


| 
mattress. 


' At the core 
of our handcrafted 
mattress is our 
exclusive Holland Exclusive innerspring support system. 
Maid free-end 

offset innerspring support system. Consisting of nine 

creat hourglass shaped coils, this state-of-the-art 


support system encourages proper sleeping posture 





Layer upon layer of 100% cotton padding. 





| than meets the eye. 


by distributing the more supportive 
coils where your body needs them 
most. 


We surround the innerspring 
support system with a super 
absorbant insulator pad and layer 
upon layer of luxurious 100% 
California Cotton. More padding 
than anyone else. 


Finally, our skilled craftsmen 
apply an elegant, custom-quilted, 
damask ticking and meticulously handstitch four rows 
around the sides of the mattress. Because of our 
handstitching and 
unique innerspring 
support system, we are 
able to eliminate the 
stiff border wire found 
around the edges of 
other mattresses. What 
this means, is an edge 
so strong it will never 
break down. In fact, 
you can literally roll our 
handcrafted mattress from end to end. And, more 
importantly, you 
can sleep to the 
very edge in 
absolute comfort 
and with total 
support. 





Skilled craftsmen meticulously | 
handstitch mattress sides. 


To experience 

the Aireloom hand- 

crafted difference, 
take a “test rest” 
) 


Securing the thick padding for durability 
and comfort. 


at an Authorized 
Aireloom Dealer near you. The rest is up to you. 


Aireloom’s “Handcrafted” pas 
sleep sets include: \ ae 
Super Fetherbed, 
Vitagenic, 

Rip Van Winkle, 
and Slumberlure. 





Post Office Box 4638, El Monte, California 91734 (213) 686-1440 
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Se laal oY ick Associat 
HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. | | eeepnameadiametdis aiaeiaaa 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & ISTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 


88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92625 


Agency: ae Cornell Co., Sunnyvale, CA Ol Slows. 
(714) 675-2583 








Fine Art Photography 


ROBERT OSBORN | 


“ : oa 
Anasazi Ruins 
The Ancient Ones lived in Canyon de Chelly for more 
than a thousand years until inexplicably they abandoned 
their cliff dwellings in 1300 A.D., leaving only bits of pottery 
and ruins. ; | 
In the rich tones and superb sharpness of this black and 
white photograph Robert Osborn has captured the sense of 
stillness and mystery that pervade Canyon de Chelly. 
Each photograph is hand printed by the artist on the | 
finest silver gelatin paper, processed for archival perma- 
nence, and mounted and matted to museum display 
standards. Each is signed and authenticated on the mount. 


11x14 $225 Visa or MasterCard accepted. 
Framing not included. 
16x 20 $300 Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


Outside of California call toll-free 1-800-222-7999. 
In California call 1-213-539-8224. 


THE IMAGE GALLERY | 


3162 Kashiwa St., Torrance, CA 90505 
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Lots of dreams 


TR 





nea oS STS ROO NE SEIS SEAR eS 
Sunrise view from Fairway One homesite. 


The dream of building your — Exclusive sites, for the person Harbor Hill: You'll find a 
_own home. In a community to whom individual expression _ variety of views and lot sizes, 
- that reflects the quintessential is of ultimate importance. moderately priced for a New- 
_ California lifestyle. Blue skies, Fairway One at BigCanyon: port Beach hillside community. 
white sails, green fairways, Your custom-built home can Harbor Ridge: The very 
foothill panoramas and sunsets —_ overlook manicured greens, top of the hill. Each site is 
_ by the bay. Minutes from fairways and golf course lakes. unduplicated in character, size 
_ shopping, financial and busi- Homesites are well separated and view. 
ness centers. With the security from other residences in a For more information on | 
of living in a gated parklike secluded environment. And these and other custom home- | 
_ community. youre walking distance from sites offered by The Irvine 
| This is Newport Beach. Newport Center. Company, call (714) 759-1136. 


NEW PORT BEACH 
A Legacy of Style 








There isa 
Design Center in 
Monterey County! 


Designér 
Source 
Center 


Largest showroom 
between San Francisco 


and Los Angeles. 


Designer Source Center 
232 17th Street 
(408) 372-3213 Circle #102 
Pacific Grove, CA 93950 





California’s leading 


Whitman 
& Associates 





The Standards of 
Excellence in Carpeting 


Featuring: 
Celia, Inc., Customills, 
Navan, Rug-Hold, Weave-Tuft 


Whitman & Associates 
Western Merchandise Mart #305 
1355 Market Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-4955 
Circle #104 for information. 





Many 
Horses 
Gallery 


fg 
The Contemporary 
American Southwest 


Quality Art Source 
in California 


RC. Gorman 
Indian Drum Tables 
Fine Art of the Southwest 


740 N. La Cienega Blvd 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 

(213) 659-0802 

Circle #105 for brochure. 





trade source specializing 


in quality country 

French antiques & 
reproductions. 

Circle #101 for brochure. 


Antique 
Faire 


Mary & Dale Rayner 
Mark Jeffrey Brill 
1700 16th Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 863-3914 


The only retail Marine Art Gallery on the West Coast 
catering to the Interior Design Trade Professionals 
Spoon in Marine Art, Nautical Antiques, Authentic 
ea Lore, Sailor's Work, Ship’s Models, Ivory, Brass, 
Scientific Instruments, Medical Antiques, Barometers, 
Telescopes, Whaling Artifacts and Fine Art Gallery. 


n Exceptional Display for Collectors and Lovers of the Sea. 


Antiques & Nautical 


Authentic Marine Artifacts 


10 West Coast Highway Newport Beach, CA 92663 
(714) 642-7945 


Truth 
in Labeling 


real design source in L.A. 
for the trade only! 


on Spring Street — 


WARNING: Read this and you'll end up at the DCLA.. 
Outside, the DCLA is an early Art Deco classic. Inside, 
over 500 top national lines are represented (see below 
for some of them). We have indoor secure parking. 
And, we are two minutes from all freeways. Ten floors 
of showrooms with thousands of ideas and samples and 
to top it off — a gourmet penthouse restaurant for 
lunch and high tea. No one in Southern California has 
more, Come and see. 


Mark Krasne Inc. (213) 680-9221 Suite 8E Antiques, custom — 
upholstery, Mexican Colonial antique furniture, Meyer- 
Gunther-Martini, faux stone/concret and lacquer furniture, — 
Orientalia, French country antiques. Circle #131. A 
La Cor Wicker (213) 617-0747 Suite 4D The best wicker in the — 
United States for commercial and residential use. Wide varie- — 
ty of deisgns for restaurants, hotels and homes. Custom, ~ 
contract. Circle #132. @ 
Steven Mitchel (213) 617-7206 Suite 9D The finest contempor- 
ary and eclectic furnishings for the discriminating designer. — 
Italian contemporary furniture. Contract and residential. For 
those who expect the best, circle #133. ae 
Omnibus Antiques (213) 687-9948 Suite SE Vast array of gen- 
uine English antiques imported directly from U.K. Comsign- 
ment stocking. Also, Bevan Funnel, Lid., period reproduction ~ 
in oak, walnut, yew and mahogany. q 
Pacesetter Plus (213) 621-4430 Suite 5A Specialist in lucite — 
furniture, custom upholstery, custom marble and laquer, — 
Italian leather, laquer, bedroom and dining furniture. Contem- : 
porary, transitional. Circle #135, | 
AC. Page & Associates, Inc. (213) 621-2768 Suite 3A Coun- — 
cill Craftsman, Chaircraft, Ficks Reed, H. Grabell & Sons, * 
Hickory Mfg, Kay Lyn, Mount Airy, Southwood, Tomlinson ~ 
Furniture, Umphred Furniture, The Weiman Co. 4 
Resource One on Spring (213) 617-1395 Suite 7F Andre d 
Originals, Catnapper Furniture, Chromcraft Furniture, Dekro- 5 
Lucite Furniture, Monarch Office Furniture, St. Johns, — 
Statesville-Ross. Residential and contract. Circle #137. 

S.K.D. (213) 613-0152 Suite 7G Leather and fabric furniture for i 
home, office. Francher Furniture, North Hickory Furniture, 
Schumacher & Company, Tradition House, John Widicomb/ 
Executive. Circle #138. ! 
Bonnie Sherman & Associates (213) 617-0399 Suite 4A Bau, — 
Casa Bique, Davis Cabinet, Gilliam Furniture, Grandwood, ~ 
Paul Hanson Lamps, Hekman Furniture, La Barge, Leather-— 
man’s Guild, Howard Miller Clocks. Circle #139. i 


Giving it all—always. For the professional. 


DESIGNS€CENTER 
OF LOS ANGELES 


433 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, CA. 90013 (213) 625-1100 


ee a. 














Shingha Item *8215 
by Emissary Trading Company 
Specialist in Hand 
Crafted Accessories. 

A Major Decorative 
Accessories Showroom. 


Poo BE RT. 


DOMINGUEZ 
& ASSOCIATES 


The LA. Mart #1042 
1933 S. Broadwa 
Los Angeles, CA 90007 
(243) 749-5982 
Circle #108 for brochure 





A major source for the interior designer and 
architect for over 35 years. World wide access 
to distinguished collections. We are here to 
help the design trade. Architectural pieces, 
fine art, antiques and interiors. When elegance 
makes the difference . . . call Corinthian. 


CorINTHIAN 


WF 408-867-4630 ¥ 


Corinthian Studios 20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Road 
Saratoga, CA 95070 Circle #106 for information. 








re EE SSAA TR SRE! wa zs 

Featuring the Beautiful Heritage Hill Collection 

of 18th a Mahogany Reproductions from Hekman. 
Your San Francisco Hekman Showroom. 


DESIGNERS 
SHOWROOM III 


Galleria Design Center 


101 Kansas Street #470 San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-5060 Circle #110 for brochure. 





only at 


Full Design Services Available. 


Turn of the Century 
One of a Kind Reproduction 
Medicine Cabinets 


Brass, Chrome, Oak, Walnut 


Classic Bath 
Cabinets 
by 


Antler’s 


of San Clemente 
430 N. El Camino Real 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 498-3014 
Circle #109 for brochure. 


Designer Tapestries —Wallhangings 
Limited Edition Tapestries for 15 years 
Custom Designs, Weavings and Tuftings 
_SEeEESSSS=—*- Manufacturer for Designers & Architects 

Circle #111 for free information 
Circle #112 for color catalog. 


arras 
lapestiries 


Our Studio is at 203 East Broadway #207 
Glendale, CA 91205 (818) 244-7297 











Wholesale Only 


Pictures, Specifications and Information! Use this coupon to obtain resource material 
from those pictured above. Circle the items you wish, enclose $1 for handling and any 
additional money requested, and I will forward your requests. Be sure to enclose 

$1 for handling. I understand this is an offering for trade professionals only. 


Dear Tad: 


Enclosed you will find $ which includes the $1 for handling 
as well as any costs requested. My check is payable to Tad Gilmore. 


101. Free 102. Free 104. Free 105. Free 106. Free 107. Free 
108. Free 109. Free 110. Free 111. Free 112. $5 131. Free 
132. Free 133. Free 135. Free 137. Free 138. Free 1390uixee 


1 Nav Ce ee ee 
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Full Back Dining Room Chair Mail to: Tad Gilmore 


Upholstered in Goat Skin with Silk Inlays. 
pholstered in Visions, by Cathy Karen. 


120 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles, California 90048 
(213) 278-9142 Circle #107 for brochure. 


PO. Box 42345 San Francisco, CA 94101 
May California Edition Architectural Digest 











Phyl lis Lapham Ltd. @ersicc cies 


18th & 19th-CENTURY ENGLISH & FRENCH FURNITURE & DECORATIONS 
CHINESE EXPORT PORCELAIN * MAJOLICA 







































Paradise side pools 


on Maui is a and saunas. 
dream suite on Gel 0n vere): 
golden Kaanapali Beach. ketch at your service. Even 
een) Ulsemee rats a concierge to assist most 
lanai, full kitchen, jacuzzi anything on your mind. 
bath and daily maid. Day It's your vacation. This 
and night tennis on site. time consider paradise 
Two golf courses. Ocean- on Maui. 


Kaanapali Alii » Maui 
A Vacation Resorts Property 
(800) 367-6090 (808) 667-1400 

Court of the Fountains * Missi dS th 5 Shae i ; = 
P.O. Box 7106 « Carmel, California 93921 - Telephone (408) 624-5354 50 Nohea Kai Drive Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 





* * | 
» 
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Division of Artisans Brass Products, | 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write 
3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 


8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


a tertyen Oe aa Olly 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YE 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEE! 
DELIVERY 

sUrrehteCnrim@irian met 

Solid Brass Beds, 

Iron & Brass Beds 

Sofa & Day Beds, 

Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 

Other Accessories 


You appreciate your home environment enough to engage the services of a 
designer. But if you’re really particular, you'll tell your designer where to go: the 
Western Design Furniture Guild at the L.A. Mart. 

The Guild has over 90 showrooms and 1000 lines of the finest home furnishings and 
accessories—the largest selection in Southern California! 

So let your designer know how important they are to you. Tell ’em where to go. 


e. gvestem Design Furniture Guild 


A thousand lines of fine furniture and accessories 


Located on the top 4 floors of The L.A. Mart 
1933 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, CA 90007 ¢ (213) 749-7911, Ext. 18 


To the trade only. 
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BALD ACC ENG 


919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD + LOS ANGELES 90069 - PHONE 657-6810 


ROBERT KELLY 
cai" 


An elegant era 


PHILIP COHEN & ASSOCIATES 
ee oe 


STEP INTO OUR WORLD OF ELEGANT OUTDOOR LIVING 


Recreating your yard to give it a completely NEW LOOK 
is our specialty 
We design pools — spas — gazebos - landscaping 


19224 - 1 HAMLIN STREET, RESEDA, CALIFORNIA 91335 


(818) 344-5370 


en St Los A nge 
te we == 
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THE BEVERLY HILLS ESTATE OF LYNN AND MICHAEL LANDON 


From its enviable vantage point at the top of Beverly Hills, this famous seven plus acre estate 
commands a spectacular view of the world below. Lynnand Michael Landon’s estate is the ultimate 
in family living ona large and elegant scale. With seven bedrooms and thirteen baths, this palatial 
property, newly decorated by a famous designer, presents the foremost in entertainment 
possibilities. Entering onto the brick motorcourt through security gates you are surrounded by 
this magnificent example of Paul Williams architecture. The two story marble entry with circular 
staircase, elaborate crystal chandelier and stained glass window gives the property the majesty it 
deserves. The elegant living room is lit by a Chippendale chandelier and warmed by a marble 
fireplace. The master suite with twin dressing rooms and baths, walk-in closets and study is 
complimented on the upper floor by six family bedrooms and four baths. The luxuriously 
landscaped grounds include a N/S championship lighted tennis court with tennis house, a lighted 
paddle tennis court and house, a large swimming pool with cabanas and pool house perfect for 
recreational entertainment. This once in a lifetime opportunity is being offered to pre-qualified 
clients at $9,850,000. 


Please Contact: 
fo DOROTHY BARISH 
ee (213) 858-8777 
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STEW HOPKINS 
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Kind 


REVOLUTIONARY 
ENERGY SAVINGS & SECURITY 


THE BEST THAT'S 
EVER HAPPENED TO 
THE AMERICAN HOME 


MY 





Km -ROLLsHutters 


Custom made 
SECURITY and ENERGY SAVINGS 
PROTECTION from BURGLARY 
Sunburn, Heat, Cold, Rain, Storm, Noise 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY! 


Installed outside — operated from inside 
by strap or motor. 
Allows regulation of light & air circulation 
(even transparent slats available) 
Elegant Small Shutter Housings. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME THE 
EUROPEAN WAY! 


Retractable 
PATIO COVERS & AWNINGS 


CUSTOM MADE beautifying SUN PROTECTION 
without any obstructing posts 


Projection and pitch adjustable to sun angle 
(even vertical valance drop available) 
Fabric in 130 designs. Hardware colors to match 


Actual 
size 16” 


COURT JESTER, 


in limited edition of 20 
1950.00 signed 


BRONZE SCUIPTURE 
b 
Rosie Mi tchell 


Plus tax California residents Checks or Money Orders Accepted — 
2022 Taraval, Box 4308, San Francisco, California94116 (415) 661-2486 


Estate and 
Y Antique Jewels | 


a 
Possibly the largest and 


AMAZING FADEL 
DRALON 


Saves energy, preven 
without darkening int 


Outdoor enterta 


SS — ROTPROOF 
ABRICS 


discoloration 
reates instant 


i, Operated 
by crar tor 
FOR FREE EST'MATES 
Call (213) 5 TUTT 
World's largest Importe tection 
. Say x 
NTER TRADE i INC. 
Dept ADC ' 
3175 Fujita Street, Torranc: 0505 f 
es) AT 4) 
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finest collection in the world 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 























tlo 

































... la montre sport de luxe — unique comme son nom 


TROY & CO MPA Tr 
JEWELERS 
BROKERS * APPRAISALS * ESTATES 
THIRTY FIVE SOUTH RAYMOND, SUITE 301 * PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 91105 
(818) 449-8414 


K&K 





Life at the Top 


——————— Discover it at Bay Ridge. The 


pve ORR) ultimate experience in Country 
Estate Living. Homesites from 


$135,000. Homes from $500,000. 


Call for your brochure and a personal tour of spectacular views 


.24700 Bit Road, Monterey, California 93940 + (408) 649-4411 


Home Furr 


3305 Laguna C. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 
(714) 494-17 


Kubisak’s 
Highland Will 


232 Highway 1 
Carmel Highlands, California 
(408) 625-1132 


“years of fine furniture making from Sligh. ¥ 
Offered in a limited edition of 1,880. Please 
write or call for details and reservations. 


1656 Mission Drive eyean Every Day 10—5 
Solvang, California 93463 (805) 688-6222 


4. ft. of Fine French & Austrian Furniture 











FINE OLD SARAPI 
HERIZ RUG 9'6" x 12’6” 


J. H. Minassian & Co. 


The Source for Excellence 


in Oriental Rugs 
Since 1905 in Los Angeles 


| SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES CA 90020 
BDO CIG Drs 






EXTRA FINE TABRIZ,. 
BNO Om t8 ara Colanu pa te 






Write for our free Brochure of 
i. other examples of Oriental 
Tre ECC (ce if 


5 
FINE JEWELRY | 
. 
MISSION BETWEEN OCEAN & 7TH CARMEL, CA (408) 625-2444 1 


©1985 JEAN-PIERRE BRANDT 
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Furniture by Baker from the Stately Homes Collection. 
Chinese Chippendale Cabinet, English c:1760, W. 54, H. 96 
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FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER - HENREDON - KARGES - KARASTAN » MARBRO + M.G.M. » MORRIS-JAMES » SCHAFER + WHITE 


LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (213) 278-1174 «WOODLAND HILLS: 20041 Ventura Blvd. (848) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 
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Youll notonly 
look good... 


You'll feel marvelous after a stay 
at historic Bishop’s Lodge, with its 
beautiful high-country setting, 
fresh air, sunshine, and relaxed 
mood. Mobil Four-star Rated, you'll wi 
be pampered with first-class i des 
amenities and fine cuisine, solar ~*~ 
heated pool, whirlpool & saunas, 

horses, tennis, trap & skeet, nearby 

golf, fascinating mountain trails { —_ 
and sightseeing, All this only five minutes from Old Santa Fe 
charm, museums, galleries, opera, entertainment, and shopping, 
For a vacation that enriches you with a sense of well being, 
call 505-983-6377 or write PO Box 2367E, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 











THE 


BISHOP'S LODGE 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 





JOHN HALL 


FURNITURE DESIGN—ART— ACCESSORIES 


1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 Saturday By Appointment 
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Make your yard the mos' 
ICSE PLM OL em Lei 


Transforming yards into imaginative and « 

joyable outdoor living rooms has been |! 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for near|\ 
quarter of a century. And our experie! 

shows both in awards for design excellen 
and in the increased home equity our desi! 
have generated for our clients. 


VCE eC mt ael eee 
We takea personal, professional approac! 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig! 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is to! 
design. We work with your contracto! 

recommend experienced contractors who La! 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problen| 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding sp 
and updating older pool and garden siles. | 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


cA. Lee Shelbour 


AND ASSOCIATE 


9348 Santa Monica Boulevard 

Beverly Hills, CA 90210 (213) 272-1230 
Newport Beach/South Coast (714) 838-30 
La Jolla * San Francisco 








KENRO + LIGHTOLIER 
A TEAM TOCONSIDER 














Pacific Design Center #404 8687 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles, California 90069 (213) 659-6510 
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What could be better than 


we <a nm 
qe el new recipes for today’s cook 


‘Try More of the Best of Bon Appétit 
FREE for 21 days! 


Experience More of the Best of Bon Appént in your home, 
FREE, on a no obligation, 21-day trial offer. Read it. 
Flip through page after page of glorious color pictures 
and delicious recipes. Cook from it, and serve rave 
review meals to family and friends. Treat them to 
special dishes like Goat Cheese Pizza with Prosciutto 
and Sage, Stuffed Swordfish Italian Style and Coco- 
Amaretto Mousse. Tantalize them with Mushroom 
Bisque, ‘Turkey a POrange and White Chocolate Ice 


Cream. If, after 3 weeks, you find it isn’t the most 
fabulous cookbook ever, then just return it to us and 
owe not : further. But if, as over half a million happy 
cook: h the first collection, you find you're 
delighted ‘lore of the Best of Bon Appétit, all you'll 
owe Us i: a small price to pay for THE 
BEST. | 
EE sift! 

Just for lo Best of Bon Appént, we \l 
send you a licious chocolate recipes, 
Chocolate De. keep, absolutely FREE, 


whether or 1 epM 


e of the Best of Bon Appétit. 
t TODAY! 


Also available at \ Lic ntaok 


and other fine til stores 
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* Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. 


the best? 


It’s More of the Best of 
Bon Appétit! 


A cookbook created with you, our readers, in 
mind. It’s the best, most useful, most exciting, | 
most helpful, most beautiful...most every- 
thing cookbook ever. } 


a eee 


Chances are, you may already have a copy of — 
The Best of Bon Appétit. Over half a million” 
people have bought it since we published it in 
1979. Theyve cooked with it. Entertained 

with it. Loaned it to friends. Given it as gifts. — 

And, time and time again, we’ve been asked — 
for MORE! . 


Discover The Best: 


@ Over 400 of THE BEST recipes published | 
in BON APPETIT over the last five years. 


e Expert advice on bread and pizza making, © 
pastas, sauces, produce, wines, and other 
topics, for THE BEST results every time! 


@ Over 48 pages of THE BEST full-color | 
photographs to inspire you with new menu 
and serving ideas! 


e A comprehensive index with over 1,200 en- | 
tries—THE BEST way to locate the ideal © 
recipe for your ingredients of choice. 


Detach coupon and mail to: 
The Knapp Press 
111 10th St. P.O. Box 10248 
Des Moines, lowa 50336 


__— YES! Please send me copy/copies of MORE OF THE 
BEST OF BON APPETIT at $19.95 each* I understand that — 
if not completely satisfied, I may return it within 21 days and 
owe nothing further. I may keep CHOCOLATE DESSERTS ~ 


regardless. 


(4 Bill me fia Charge my order to: L] MasterCard C] Visa 





Card # Exp. date 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name) 
Signature | 
(All credit card orders must have signature) : 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


Ww20 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 

All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press. 

© 1984 Knapp Communications Corp. 











AVERY BOARDMAN up 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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Woven 
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‘Innsbruck-Salzburg-Zurich-Pasadena 
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CHITECTURAL DIGEST 


RCHITECTURAL Diursi 


HE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN JUNE 1985 $4.50 


BURLINGAME 
MAY 1 4 1985 
LIBRARY 


 : COLLECTOR'S oye aCe Figs 
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The Aston Court collection includes some of the finest 18th Century 
reproductions made today. Derived primarily from the Georgian 
period, the designs are faithful to the originals with authentic 
eS carvings, rare woods and finishes. To explore this treasury 
of living, dining and bedroom furniture, we invite you to send $5.00 
for the Aston Court catalog. Henredon, Dept. A65, Morganton, NC 28655. 





| je eee eS value excellence 
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Shown: 1800 Stainless. For pattern brochure and store in your area, call toll-free: 800-343-1383, Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30 E.S.T, or write Dept. ADE, Reed & Barton, Taunton, MA 02780, © 1983 Reed & Barton. 
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The $40 


deginning 
of a family 
heirloom. 


For three centuries, the qualities that 
make Waterford more costly than ordi- 
nary crystal have made it more treasured 
by families and collectors as well. 

Each piece of Waterford is blown by 
mouth and cut by hand, a signed origi- 
nal destined to appreciate over time. 

The depth of its cutting and its ex 
ceptional lead content give it a sparkle 
and musical “ring” that are unsurpassed. 

And because each shares what one 
connoisseur has called “an affinity for 
timeless beauty and design,’ it is safely 
beyond the fickleness of fashion. 

Which means that the Waterford 
crystal pattern you purchase today can 
be added to for generations to come. 

A process you can begin with the 
Waterford champagne flute shown here. 
Although, if it’s family heirlooms 
that you happen to have in mind, may we 

suggest that you begin with two? 


Waterford 


Steadfast in a world of wavering standards. 


© 1985 Waterford Crystal, 225 Fifth Avenue, NY, NY 10010. Write for a complimentary Waterford booklet. Pattern shown: Ashling. 
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Important 
Orientalist Paintings 


from the Collection of Coral Petroleum, Inc. 


Jean Léon Gérome, Le Retour de la Chasse, signed, oil on canvas, 29 x 23 inches. 


Auction: Wednesday, May 22 at 7 pm. 
Exhibition opens Kaas May 17. 


Order illustrated catalogue by sale code OASIS-5331 
and send check for $25 to Sotheby's Subscriptions, Dept. A331AD, 
P.O. Box 4020, Woburn, MA 01888-4020. 


For more information, please contact Nancy , larrison at (212) 606-7140. 
Sotheby's, 1334 York Avenue at 72nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. 


Important 19th Century European Paintings l Drawings and Watercolors 
Auction: Thursday, May 23 at 10:15 am and 2 pm. 
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Made by Robert Garrard in 1843, the year of the company’s appointment as The Crown Jewellers of England. 
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Louis Vuitton. Lhe art of travel. 
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art of travel at the Louis Vuitton stores in North America. 


New York, 57th Street and at tierald Square » Manhasset, The Americana Shopping Center « Short Hills, N.J. « Boston, Copley Place 
Washington D.C., 1028 icut Avenue \ WW. « Atlanta, Lenox Square « rt Beach, Worth Avenue « Bal Harbour Shops 
St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islancs » Houston, Gallerio {1 « Dallas, Galleria e Chicago, Water Tower Place and at Marshall Field’s State Street 


Beverly Hills, Rodeo Collection » Palm Springs, The Courtyard * San Francisco, Sutter Street and at I. Magnin Union Square 
Honolulu, Ala Mo Center and Royal Hawaiian Center « Canada, Toronto, 110 Bloor Street W. 








VW, Some people have a talent for 
travel. They look upon travelling as a fine art. 

These true connoisseurs require the best. It 
is for them that the Louis Vuitton craftsmen 
create luggage and perpetuate the tradition of 
custom-making perfected over the last 130 
years. 
These skilled artisans ensure that each 
trunk, suitcase and bag, be it of the classic 





“Monogram” line or the new “Challenge” 
line, bears the Louis Vuitton stamp of 
strength, durability and refinement. 

They meticulously select their materials: 
traditional leather and brass, or innovative 
space-age fabrics such as Kevlar*, and authen- 
ticate their work with the renowned initials. 

The Louis Vuitton concept of luggage is 
unique. It has been maintained since 1854. 


In Paris and the major cities of the world. 








LOUIS VUITTO 


MALLETIER A PARIS 


ca 





MAISON FONDEE EN 1854 


*Registered trademark Du Pont de Nemours 
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DUTCH 5172 BREAKFRONT VETRINE 
Inlaid Walnut Burl - Exquisitely Carved 


ENGLISH 6141 DINING PEDESTAL TABLE 
Olive Ash Burl or Plume-Figured Mahogany 


1 « 4 4 
USA ING. 
565 MILLBURN 
(201) 376-563 
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LETTERS FROM) READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Delightful! Brooke Astor furnished a 
delicious treat in recounting her early 
experiences with formal dining. 
“Dinner at Eight—White Tie” will 
guide us toward living well. Con- 
gratulations for indulging your read- 
ers in a feast of memories. My best 
wishes to our hostess. 

James A. Williams 

Savannah, Georgia 


“Landscapes of the Mind” (“Gar- 
dens,” February 1985) elevated the 
function of the garden to heights far 
beyond anything I have ever imag- 
ined, and I laugh every time I think 
what my mother, a typical Kansas 
farmer’s wife, would have made of its 
various philosophical themes, espe- 
cially the Magritte-inspired Surreal 
Garden. Its ethereal purpose would, I 
suspect, escape her entirely, and Ben 
Nicholson’s marble wall would seem 
to her an expression of impracticality, 
rather than “metaphysical certainty.” 
I do enjoy pondering these incongru- 
ities between worlds that are more 
than a world apart, however, and en- 
joy learning about other perspectives. 
John Walker 

Salina, Kansas 


I was spellbound by the genius of Sir 
Geoffrey Jellicoe’s design for Sutton 
Place (“Gardens,” February 1985). 
The devices he used to articulate the 
archetypal and mythic influences 
that shape our unconscious were 
truly thought-provoking. How de- 
lightful to see such an ambitious and 
worthy dream brought to fruition. 
Thank you for sharing it with us. 
Walter Majon 
Tacoma, Washington 


First there was 1970, when I needed 
you most, as a young guy starting 
out—afraid to be seen buying your 
magazine, but slipping the occasional 
copy pas’ the browsers at the Inter- 
national book Store in Toronto. Then, 


. 


years later, as I was about to make my 
first serious purchases as a young 
married man, it was for “creative 
decorating” arguments that I needed 
you again, but still had a hard time 
bringing you out. As more years 
passed, you showed me the concept 
for the renovations I made on my 
first house and gave me the courage 
to go ahead with them, and five years 
ago, I exchanged that house for the 
magnificent one I have now. Now I 
boldly display my collection of your 
magazines, have discussions with my 
business associates about design con- 
cepts, and even have the courage to 
stand up to our interior designer for 
my ideas about decorating our home. 
Don’t worry—I’m thirty-seven now, 
and intend that you and I will be to- 
gether, up front, for a long time. 
Harve Sherman 
Toronto, Ontario 


I was very surprised recently to see in 
another magazine a house I vividly 
remember from your July 1983 issue. 
J. Allen Murphy’s Long Island farm- 
house is certainly unforgettable, and 
although the wallcoverings have 
changed colors, the interior design 
looked to me to be identical. 
Sherie Blake 
San Francisco, California 


As I was reading your February issue 
I was happy to notice the several 
wonderful articles that emphasized 
people as well as interiors. I think we 
are all curious about the individuals 
who live in the homes you cover, and 
your features on the John Sherman 
Coopers’ gracious style of living, 
Stella Adler’s fascinating philosophy 
of the theater, and of course, the ro- 
mantic milieu of Barbara Cartland — 
were all warm, human glimpses into 
the lives as well as the environments 
of extraordinary people. 
Denise Moreau 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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WHY THE 
VALUE OF A GOLD 
PATEK PHILIPPE 
GOES UP 


There are, throughout the world, thousands of 
Patek Philippe timepieces still ticking silently (and 
accurately) in tribute to the hands that made them over 
a century ago. 

Occasionally one is offered at auction by one of 
the world’s distinguished salons. Like any other work 
of art by the acknowledged master, a Patek Philippe 
appreciates in value. 

This would go without saying for the museum- 
worthy Pateks that belonged to scores of legendary 
19th century figures-from 
Tolstoy to Tchaikovsky, from 
Wagner to Queen Victoria. 
Any antique Patek Philippe 
is a collector's item, simply 
because it is a Patek Philippe, 
a unique example of work- 
manship at its highest level. 

But what of a Patek Phi- 
lippe that was bought 10 
years ago? Can it be a collec- 
tor’s item today? The price 
one paid for it reflected its 
value as the finest available 
timepiece of its kind-and as 
a work of art that was des- (#4 
tined to increase in value, @##43 
because the scarcity of such euality is growing at a 
disheartening rate. 

Everything about a gold Patek Philippe that can 
be gold is gold-18 kt gold-right down to the winding 
crown, the strap buckle, even the spring bars that hold 
the strap to the watch. In automatic Pateks, for greater 
technical efficiency, the rotor is 18 kt gold (22 kt in one 
model). But gold has never represented more than 25% 
of the cost of a Patek Philippe watch. The real cost is in 
the time and patience and tradition and absolute ded- 
ication to flawlessness that make it a Patek Philippe. 





Time: It takes eight to nine months to complete a 
single Patek. And once the watch is finally assembled 
and working perfectly, it is taken apart again to be 
further refined. Patience: Every element is microscop- 
ically hand-finished to a tolerance of no more than 
one one-hundredth of a millimeter. Every wheel, gear, 
pinion and cog is polished by hand until it is virtually 
frictionless. Tradition: Just as most Patek Philippes are 
handed down from one generation to the next, so are 
the tools that Patek watchmakers use to perfect 
them-heirlooms that have 
become as precious as they 
are indispensable. Flawless- 
ness: After testing and regu- 
lating and refining to as near 
absolute perfection as 
human hands and minds can 
achieve, each Patek is lubri- 
cated so delicately that it 
takes less than a cupful of oil 
for an entire year’s produc- 
tion. A fact you may appre- 
ciate most in the silkiness 
you feel as you wind a Patek. 

This year’s production 
at Patek Philippe will reach a 
grand total of approximately 
11,000. Which is terribly few compared with the 
numbers of appreciative people with the means to 
own one. 

But not so few when you consider that most of 
them will be ticking silently (and accurately) a century 
from now. And when you take into account that Patek 
Philippe has been at this, undeviatingly, since 1839. 


PATEK 
PHILIPPE 





The Patek Philippe pictured here is our Automatic Golden Ellipse. 
For a comprehensive presentation of Patek Philippe timepieces, 
please send $5-or for a brochure of current styles write-to Patek 
Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629-A, NY., NY. 10020. 


EVEN WHEN THE 
PRICE OF GOLD 
GOES DOWN. 








RICHARD GREEN 















44 Dover Street 
fee KON London W1X 4JQ. _ 
Sala 01-493 3939 
Le Ded Telex: 25796 GREEN G 








» 
Osias Beert the Elder (c.1580—1624) 


Strawberries in a blue and white bow/, fruit on a piate, and 
grapes on a platter, with nuts and a glass of wine on a table 


Panel: 2114 x 32% in/54.5 x 83 cm 


Literature: Edith Greindl, Les peintres flamands de nature 
morte au XVile siécle, 1983, p. 336, no. 16 


Connaissance des Arts, Paris, May, 1961, p. 96, repr. 15 


Exhibiting at the Grosvenor House Antiques Fair 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London W1 


Stand number 63 


12-22 June 1985 
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PEOPLE ARE WHE [See 





This issue is a very special one for 
Architectural Digest—a collector's edi- 
tion that is devoted to one country, 
England. And an exciting aspect of 
it is a forty-four-page section, “The 
English Country House,” preview- 
ing an exhibition of unprecedented 
scope, “The Treasure Houses of Britain: 
Five Hundred Years of Private Patron- 
age and Art Collecting,” which opens 
November 3 and runs through March at 
Washington, D.C.’s National Gallery of 
Art. This adventurous show will bring 
together, for the first time, over seven 
hundred celebrated paintings and deco- 
rative objects culled from the collections 
of approximately two hundred of Brit- 
ain's greatest country houses. The exhi- 
bition was first discussed with us by 
our Washington-based editor-at-large, 


JOHN DOMINIS 


Susan Mary Alsop J. Carter Brown 


The English Country House 


English writing, like the English 
country house, has a style all its own- 
full of wit and understatement. Captur- 
ing this singular flavor in the pages of 


our special section are three eminently 
qualified writers. 

We invited Gervase Jackson-Stop 
introduce the sectio ith his thoughts 


about “the very stuff 0f English country 
house life.” Architectural isor to En 
gland’s National Trust, guest curator of 


JOHN BRYSON 


Susan Mary Alsop. And so to her go our 
heartfelt thanks for the enthusiasm that 
set this issue in motion. 

We could not have made it happen 
without the splendid generosity of J. 
Carter Brown, director of the National 


Gervase 
Jackson-Stops 


Derry Moore 


the National Gallery exhibition and edi- 
tor of the accompanying catalogue, he is 
a persistent champion of the preserva- 
tion of the English country house. 

The duchess of Devonshire is a mem- 
ber of a leading literary family—the 
Mitfords—as well as the mistress of 
Chatsworth. We first featured this great 
house in December 1979, and its impres- 
sive history encouraged us to return and 
ask the duchess for her first-hand ac- 





Gallery, who gave us a look behind the 
scenes and allowed us to interview him 
during the busy days while the exhi- 
bition was being assembled. 

Our longtime English editor-at-large, 
Derry Moore, must be particularly ac- 
knowledged for his herculean contribu- 
tions. He not only photographed the 
entire issue almost single-handedly, but 
assisted us in every phase of its or- 
chestration. His knowledge of England's 
great houses and their residents helped 
us immeasurably in assembling this 
issue, which we believe will serve as 
a decorative-arts reference source for 
many years to come. 


Editor-in-Chief 
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The Duchess 
of Devonshire 


James Lees-Milne 


count. The home was also the subject of 
the duchess’s recent book, The House: 
Living at Chatsworth. 

This issue, we knew, would not be 
complete without the insights of En- 
gland’s James Lees-Milne, an esteemed 
architectural historian and author. With 
warmth and perception he writes of the 
“persons of outstanding qualities” who 
shaped—and were shaped by—Britain’s 
illustrious country houses. 





continued on page 20 











TATELY HOMES COLLECTION BY BAKER FURNITURE. Exacting 

reproductions of superb antiques, each piece the prized treasure of a nobleman 

and still housed in a great Stately Home. The collection is selected by inter- 

national antiques authority Sir Humphrey Wakefie ld, Bt. tobe reproduced 

with the skill of Baker's finest craftsmen. You are invited to see all our 
Baker collections in the showrooms listed below through your interior designer or 
architect and you may send $12.50 for a Stately Homes Catalogue. 

















@>, From Howick Hall, Northumber- 
%) land, England, the home of the 

8 2} Right Honourable Lady Mary 

7 Howick, avery fine Queen Anne 

B walnut bureau-cabinet. Baker 

Furniture, Dept 321, 1661 Monroe Ave., N.W., 

Grand Rapids, MI 49505. Showrooms in Atlanta, 

Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, High Point, Houston, 

Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, 

San Francisco, Seattle, Troy, Washington D.C., 


and London. 
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In Full Bloom 

Glorious gardens and colorful chintz 
immediately bring England to mind, 
and Julian and Carolyn Sheffield’s 
Laverstoke House is no exception. Yet 
what is so exceptional about the vast 
estate—filled with memorabilia from 
a former Sheffield family home, now 
part of Buckingham Palace—is its un- 
deniable warmth and lived-in feel- 
ing. Much of this has to do with Mrs. 
Sheffield’s use of flickering fireplaces 
and ticking clocks throughout. Both 
simulate “company and talk, partic- 
ularly when one is alone,” she muses. 
“The unfortunate thing is that some 
clocks, like some voices, have an irri- 
tating tone. They are very human al- 
together.” See page 120. 


Longing for the East 

Belgian-born, London-based Domi- 
nique de Borchgrave shares the En- 
glish love of foreign treasures and 
lands—especially India, one of the 
peripatetic countess’s favorite travel 
destinations. At the same time, her 
career as a publicist for clothing 
designer Bruce Oldfield places her on 
the cutting edge of British fashion, a 
subject that has fascinated her since 
childhood. One day in school, the in- 
trepid twelve-year-old sewed up the 
sleeves of her classmates’ coats, so 
they could no longer be worn. “But 
only the ugly ones,” emphasizes the 
countess. See page 128. 


Romantically Baroque 

“Lucky” is how John Nutting de- 
scribes the life he and his wife, Diane, 
lead at their eighteenth-century 
country house, Chicheley Hall. And 
soon the United States will be lucky 


as well, when a few of the many 
beautiful objects that surround the 
Nuttings will move temporarily to 
new quarters in America’s capital, as 
part of “The Treasure H f Brit- 
ain” exhibition. On a p th the 
Nuttings’ generosity is \usi- 
asm for the National Gi how: 


They and a group of frien | be 
among the throngs of Brito 
in for the opening. See page 1 
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URSY BURNAND: 


DERRY MOORE 


Countess Dominique 


continued from page 16 


Julian Sheffield 
Carolyn Sheffield 
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John Nutting 


Diane Nutting 








The Duchess 
of Westminster 





Anne Peto 


Architecture: Quinlan Terry 

“He is confident that his houses will 
outlive many structures of reinforced 
cortcrete,” says architecture critic 
Gavin Stamp, writing this month on 


- our featured architect, Quinlan Terry. 


One look at Waverton House, the ele- 
gant and traditional country home 
Mr. Terry built for Jocelyn Hambro 
in 1980, and you realize that confi- 
dence comes from healthy common 
sense, not conceit. Declaring himself 
“acutely depressed by the total accep- 
tance of the modern movement,” 
Quinlan Terry struck out on a lonely 
road in the early 1960s, becoming the 
standard-bearer for a return to classi- 
cism. See page 144. 


Where a Wayfarer 

Halts Her Journey 

Hill House, belonging to Sally, duch- 
ess of Westminster, has the very spe- 
cial charm of the English aristocracy 
when they put their feet up. How- 
ever, for the adventurous duchess, 
moments of repose are few and far 
between. She gardens, breeds exotic 
birds and tends her rare black sheep, 
in addition to pursuing her greatest 
interest—traveling the globe. Yet her 
ties to Hill House always pull her 
back. “I’m off to Burma,” she men- 
tions in passing, “but I’ve got to be 
back for the lambing.” See page 202. 


Brevity Claims Its Victory 

“Most decorators think more of how 
a room looks than how comfortable it 
is. They should try living in their 
own rooms,” advises Anne Peto, a 
New York-born designer now resid- 
ing in London. A practitioner of what 
she preaches, Mrs. Peto has gained a 
greater appreciation for the necessity 
of comfort after moving from a much 
larger home into an enchanting, 
scaled-down mews house. What her 
new residence lacks in size is com- 
pensated for by the congenial neigh- 
borhood atmosphere. She tells of a 
previous resident who left a bunch of 
mistletoe on a neighbor’s doorstep, 
encouraging noisy guests to say good 
night more quietly. See page 210.0 
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Period panelled rooms. 

Antique fireplaces 

Wrought iron entrance gates, 
Classical statuary, garden temples, 
vases, seats, fountains, etc. 
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WRITERS IN THISTSStie 





Susan Mary Alsop lives in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and is the author of The 
Congress Dances. 


Paul Atterbury is working with the 


~. National Trust on a book about the 


ceramics collections of Britain’s 
great houses. 


Louise Bernikow has recently com- 
pleted a book on loneliness in Amer- 
ica, to be published by Harper and 
Row this year. 


Ronald Blythe's books include Char- 
acters and Their Landscapes. He is now 
working on a “spiritual geography” 
of England. 


Roderick Cameron is an invet- 
erate traveler, author and arbiter of 
style. He has lately undertaken sev- 
eral interior design projects. 


Bruce Chatwin, whose books in- 
clude In Patagonia and On the Black 
Hill, is temporarily living in Greece, 
while he works on a project sche- 
duled for completion next year. 


Alistair Cooke’s upcoming book is 
The Patient Has the Floor, a collection 
of his addresses before learned bod- 
ies—groups of doctors, lawyers, 
statesmen and architects. 


Lady Diana Cooper, a legendary 
beauty, actress and ambassadress, has 
left an indelible stamp on English so- 
ciety. She lives in London. 


The Duchess of Devonshire is cur- 
rently designing a line of garden fur- 
niture based on original pieces from 
her home, Chatsworth. 


Gervase Jackson-Stops is architec- 
tural advisor to the National Trust of 
England and Wales. 


continued on page 26 
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continued from page 24 


Elizabeth Lambert has long been 
one of Architectural Digest’s cor- 
respondents, and has made many 
contributions to our pages. 


‘-James Lees-Milne will publish 


Midway on the Waves, the fourth and 
final volume of his diary, next year. 


John Julius Norwich is current- 
ly working on a history of the 
Glyndebourne Opera and an archi- 
tectural guide titled The Architecture — 
of Southern England. 


William Raynor writes novels, short 
stories and children’s fiction. His 
books include Chief Joseph, The 
Wheels of Fortune and Knaves of the 
Sword. He now works as a freelance 
journalist in London. 


The Marchioness of Salisbury, a 
noted garden expert, is researching 
the history of plants introduced to 
England in the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries. 


Gavin Stamp, a well-known ar- 
chitecture writer, is at work on two 
books: The Changing Metropolis and 
The Thirties Society. 


Catherine Styles-Mcleod is an avid 
traveler and a frequent contributor to 
our pages. ‘ 


David Sylvester, distinguished critic 
and art historian, is now working 
on the catalogue raisonné of René 
Magritte’s works. 


Hugo Vickers has recently finished 
writing the authorized biography of 
Cecil Beaton. 


Sir Humphry Wakefield, when not 
writing about design, is at work re- 
storing his medieval castle in the 
north of England. 0 
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& A French Normandy 
armoire circa 1725 
is distinctly authentic 
with finely carved 
bonnet top 
and shaped apron 
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A Queen Anne bureau-bookcase: 
circa 1710, enriched by hand- ~ 
molded brass ornamentation, 
opens to reveal leather 
writing surface, numerous 


shelves and pigeonholes 


Furniture as fine art. A 
Chinese altar table with 
two secret compartments. 
Brought to England 

circa 1702-1715 
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GUEST SPEAKER: ALISTATRIGS ae 








LAST SPRING, the Prince of Wales ap- 
peared as the guest of honor at the 
150th anniversary banquet of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Having delighted his hosts by his 
mere presence, he proceeded to ap- 
pall them by his speech, in which he 
briskly attacked modern architecture 
in general and, in particular, Peter 
Ahrends’s design for an office build- 
ing and top-floor exhibition center to 
adjoin the National Gallery. 

There are perfectly good grounds 
for questioning this design, which at 
first glance might have been guessed 
at as one of the less inspired Garnier 
designs of eighty years ago, or yet an- 
other “model” factory by Gropius 
and Meyer done in 1914. Ahrends’s 
latticed tower was the prince’s special 
target, topping what he finally de- 
scribed as “a kind of vast municipal 
fire station.” By this single image, the 
prince implicitly aligned himself with 

» Very Old Guard (Ruskin its first 
commander), which complained, and 
still complains, that railroad stations, 


factories, fire stations and the like are 
vulgar necessities of life, whereas ar- 
chitecture is something that is exclu- 
SiV ‘d to houses, churches, 
mu: ind opera houses. 


Assailing the Monoliths 


Alistair Cooke (left), a skilled interpreter of 
culture on both sides of the Atlantic, reflects 
on the popular backlash in Britain against 
uninspired examples of modern architec- 
ture—buildings increasingly perceived by 
their inhabitants as “either unlovely or un- 
safe or both.” In the spring of 1984, Prince 
Charles (right) expressed this discontent in a 
speech before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr. Cooke would like the prince’s 
remarks to fuel wider debate, and calls 
for a movement against the twin “banes of 
contemporary architecture”: steel-and-glass 
office monoliths and soulless housing 
projects found in cities everywhere. 


To his pained audience, as well as to 
many intelligent people outside it, 
the prince (considered as a critic of 
architecture) exposed a familiar 
Achilles heel. 

Thereafter, he must have greatly 
relieved his listeners by yearning for 
the designs of his favorite architect, 
none other than Quinlan Terry, a 
self-proclaimed traditionalist’who 
bears the same irrelevant relation to 
the “Bauhaus vs. Tom Wolfe” debate 
that the late Sir Alfred Mynnings, the 
Royal Academy painter of horseflesh, 
bore to any sensible discussion of his 
detested Picasso. Mr. Terry disdains 
the use of contemporary materials 
and reinforces his reverence for the 
classical orders by frequently an- 
nouncing in public that they were 
entrusted to Moses by God, along 
with the moral package of the Ten 
Commandments. 

By this downright dismissal of any 
and all modern architecture, the 
prince appeared to excuse himself 
from further serious debate. A pity. 
The prince was in a privileged posi- 
tion to arouse his eminent audience 
to a long-delayed but widespread re- 
volt of the masses against the over- 
whelming movement of modern 
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architecture to foist on them build- 
ings they find either unlovely or 
unsafe or both. (By the way, the 
Ahrends' design—the  prince’s 
“municipal fire station’’—was re- 
jected by the environment secretary. 
Some idea of the general level of the 
competition may be gathered from 
the fact that the rejected winner tri- 
umphed over seventy-eight entries. 
The rejected runner-up was Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, designers of 
the splendid new addition to San 
Francisco’s Opera House.) ; 
And why would the Prince of 
Wales be such a fitting spokesman for 
the rebels? Because the prince—a for- 
mer dawn-riser at a tough Scottish 
school, former pilot, parachutist, 
minesweeper commander, persistent 
world traveler and chronic mingler 
with hospital patients, coal miners, 
soldiers, airmen, farmers, engineers, 
fishermen, Maoris, and the governors 
and governed of five continents—has 
had more contact with the mass of — 
ordinary people in their far-flung 
variety than ninety-nine architects 
in a hundred. And any provocative 
speech by a royal is bound to receive, 
as the prince’s outburst did receive, 
publicity beyond the dreams of any 


continued on page 32B 
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GUEST SPEAKER: ALISTAIR COOKE 





Assailing the Monoliths 
continued from page 30 


architect, however distinguished or 
self-promoting. If the prince had for- 
gone his fussy objection to an indif- 
ferent Neo-Classical museum; if he 
had spoken more directly as a layman 
before the College of Cardinals; if he 
had called on his large experience of 
the complaints of ordinary people— 
then he might have mounted an 
overdue attack on these two banes of 
contemporary architecture: the of- 
fice-building monolith and the work- 
ers’ tower block. 

For it is not the occasional whimsy 
of a small office building or museum 
extension that stirs much public ire. 
Such drab or garish oddities are ev- 
erywhere. They may mock the hu-, YA 
man scale, but they don’t overwhelm. MA = 
it. What ought to have been de §™s 
nounced and resisted is, rather, what (Vz 






ATER 


‘= 


Wright warned us about over a quar- 
ter century ago: “the noble possibil- 
ities of the machine ... unwillingly 
forced to this degradation—these 
steel frames, steel rolled into lumber 
and framed into these tall edifices. 
Then they bring in the paper hanger 
and hang a facade on them. ... The 


_ [skyscraper] has degenerated into a 


mere exaggeration of the box.” He 
was anticipating the grim conver- 
sion of New York’s Sixth Avenue 





ABOVE: An artist’s rendering depicts an 
office building proposed as an extension of the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. The 
design is by contemporary English architect 
Peter Ahrends. BELOw: Disaffection with 
modern architecture is reflected in a summer 
house for Michael Heseltine designed by 
traditionalist architect and spokesman 
Cee ee a favorite of Prince Charles. 

€e from the economic constraints of 
public buildings, the country house has 
remained an important outlet for pre- 
modernist design in Great Britain. 








(quaintly known to outlanders as the 
Avenue of the Americas) into a sun- 
less canyon; the towering concrete 
jungle of Hong Kong’s dreadful har- 


‘bor; the smaller parody of it in post- 


Alioto San Francisco, a formerly 
unique American city; the down- 
town skyline of hundreds of cities in 
America, Europe, Asia and, now, 
the Persian Gulf. 

If there has been no great public 
outcry about the typical city core— 
the steel-and-glass-box cluster—of 
the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it is because its mushrooming 
everywhere has been achieved with 
such massive confidence on the part 
of developers that the silent majority 
is cowed into the assumption that the 
building permits came from a public 
referendum. In truth, most people 
have no say in the sort of place they 
work in. The board chairman meekly 
approves a faceless monolith, and the 
construction crew moves in. Even 
when very many modern architects 
admit that the huge box—whether 
opaque or reflecting—is a dead end, 
the flourishing (or borrowing) cor- 
porations commission it as automati- 
cally as the London new rich went on 


continued on page 32F 
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Assailing the Monoliths 
continued from page 32B 


ordering up stuccoed Regency houses 
long after Belgravia and Pimlico were 
jammed with them. 

But how about “the ordinary 
man’s dwelling-house,” which, under 
the continuing impulse of William 
Morris (architectural historian Niko- 
laus Pevsner tells us in an aston- 


ishingly wishful sentence), “has once 
more become a worthy object of the 
architect’s thought, and a chair, a 
wallpaper, or a vase a worthy object 


A thicket of skyscrapers crowds the 

shore at Hong Kong harbor, exemplify- 

ing the indifferent design and helter-skelter 
development that Mr. Cooke finds is too 
often accepted as inevitable today. 





of the artist’s imagination’? Some 
worthy objects! Some imagination! I 
wonder if Pevsner ever saw the 
chairs and vases of his ordinary Vic- 
torian’s “dwelling-house.” This ap- 
parent digression points the way to 
the root of the trouble. Simply, that 
the modern pioneer architects, far re- 
moved from the life and tastes of 
their beneficiaries, handed down to 
them from above what they thought 
they ought to have. The central irony 
of the International Style is that it was 
invented by technological aesthetes 
as a life-giving escape hatch for the 
humble working man, and within a 
couple of generations had deposited 
him in the prison of the housing 
ievelopment known as the tower 
ck. Only in the past dozen years or 
so has the ordinary man revolted 
against his “dwelling-house,” not on 
aesthetic grounds but because it 
threatened his life and limb. 
he rise and, literally, the fall of 
rat concrete hive the tower block 


has been recently glaringly demon- 
strated in both America and Britain. 
In 1972, at the urging of the tenants, 
the city fathers of St. Louis blew up 
the vast Pruitt-Igoe project, which 


~had withstood time and the elements 


for all of seventeen years. In 1980, 
HUD decreed the same fate for the 
prefabricated modules of New Ha- 
ven’s Oriental Masonic Gardens, which 
came unstuck in merely ten years, a 
“development” unanticipated in the 
daring designs of its architect, the 
dean of the Yale architecture school, 
no less. In Britain, the tower-block so- 





Corporations commission 

the huge box as automatically 
as the London new rich went 
on ordering up stuccoed 
Regency houses. 





lution took a little longer to approach 
dissolution, but after joints came un- 
joined and concrete floors buckled, to 
the alarm of the tenants in the proto- 
type, Ronan Point, this and eight 
other neighboring tower blocks were 
evacuated. The government or the 
cities now have to decide whether to 
patch up or demolish six hundred 
other tower-block masterpieces 
throughout the land. 

Is this note of mingled glee and dis- 
gust the voice of a reactionary? Cer- 
tainly. There is a time to act and a 
time to react. Short of the final war, 
there is no hope of demolishing the 
downtown box jungle. Short of im- 
peaching city mayors with a passion 
for monolithic real estate, there is lit- 
tle chance of arresting its prolifera- 
tion. But the prohibition—or better, 
the demolition—of the “modern” 
workers’ housing project (a pre- 
World War I invention, conceived by 
German intellectuals with not the 
foggiest notion of the habits, plea- 
sures and emotional needs of the 
workers) is surely an idea whose 
time has come.0 
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unique Direct-Drive Asymmetrical Dual-Capstan 
Diffused-Resonance transport, and 
the most sophisticated wide-range low-distortion 
electronics in the industry. 

Its name—The Nakamichi BX-300. 
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St. Christina, Provenance of Palia). 

The Whole carved in High relief, the Jambs 
with Rams Heads and Garlands of Fruit and 
Flowers, the freize with Classical Lions Masks 
flanking a Centre Tablet of “The Reclining Eros” 
and the hood an amorial witha porcupine. 
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AerLingus ¢% 
Emerald Service to eleven countries 
Rock of Cashel, Tipperary by way of the Emerald Isle. 
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Magical Ireland. A wonderful way to ease into Europe. And Aer Lingus proudly 
offers the most convenient and economical way for you to visit Ireland and then 
travel on to Europe—with fares from all over the U.S. 

Our Emerald Service expresses the true spirit of Irish hospitality. It touches every 
aspect of your Aer Lingus experience. It’s the perfect way to prepare for the unex- 
pected pleasures of Ireland. And after you've savoured the beauty of lreland—it’s 
just a short hop by Aer Lingus to any of the major capitals of Europe. Or, if you 
prefer, Aer Lingus and Ireland =o Soo ere 
can give you one beautiful stop ) 
on your way home. _ eee 

Your travel agent can show 7 ; 
you how to include Ireland on Aer Lingus , 

C your European itinerary. Send ! ase re pevour free sneak fe 
Inder 90 minutes London Geneva or call toll free for the 32 page reland and Aer Lingus’ Emerald Service 


\msterdam Manchester Madrid Name 
Bitmingham Milan brochure on Ireland and our trace 


,ristol 3hrsandunder = Munich Emerald Service today. 
3russels Barcelona Paris fi ity — SS SE er Zip 
idinburgh Copenhagen Rome Aer Lingus, PO. BOX 922, Bellmore N.Y., 11710 


Slasgow Dusseldorf ae or call 1-800-228-5200 AD-6005 


liverpool Frankfurt = ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee oe 
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Marguerite Littman—A Southern Accent on Chester Square 


THE LONDON HOUSE sits firmly at the 
end of Chester Square, a handsome, 
conventional five-story building. 
Two large bay trees in green wooden 
tubs, trained into columnar growth 
so voluminous that one has almost to 
brush through them to reach the var- 
nished door, suggest something a 
little different from most London 
houses. Indeed, one’s instincts are 
correct, for there is nothing usual 
about the hostess who greets her 
guests at the double doors of the 
drawing room on the first landing. 

Marguerite Littman is attractive, 
slight, very feminine and vivacious, 
with unruly bobbed hair that falls in 
an untidy fringe across her forehead, 
the untidiness carefully contrived by 
her hairdresser. Mrs. Littman dresses 
with flair, and more likely than not 
she will be wearing a Lagerfeld inter- 
pretation of Chanel or an Yves Saint 
Laurent boutique confection to which 
she has added pearls, chains and 
beads of her own composition, made 
up for her by Jones, an imaginative 
jeweler in Beauchamp Place. The 
shoes are carefully matched to the 
dress and the heels low. Her greeting 
is warm and her accent southern, 
overlaid with international tonalities. 
Mark Littman, a brilliant Queen’s 
Counsel, jokingly accuses his wife of 
returning to Louisiana every year to 
brush up on her accent. It is an ac- 
cent, incidentally, that some years 
ago landed her a career in Holly- 
wood, where she played the role 
of southern advisor on a spate of 
films. It was Marguerite Littman who 
schooled Elizabeth Taylor in Tennessee 
Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. She 
also worked with Kazan e Broad- 
way production ng a ltant 
on the question 

Her own house i 
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Known for her social élan, and a gentle southern accent she once taught to actors 

in Hollywood, Marguerite Littman cultivates a gracious atmosphere in her London home on 
Chester Square. Sparkling conversation is part of the fare at Mrs. Littman’s luncheons, which— 
in the tradition of the salon—are often attended by distinguished writers and artists. 





ple of how good she is at atmosphere. 
Immediately one is conscious of a 
soothing sense of luxury. Mimosa- 
scented joss sticks from Czech & 
Speake in Jermyn Street burn in the 
hall, below a porphyry bust of a 
Roman emperor found amid the 
Rothschildean jumble of the late 
Geoffrey Bennison’s Pimlico shop. 
On the left is the dining room, 
draped with an exotic red flowered 
chintz given to her by Billy Baldwin. 
Light filters through coconut palms 
in baskets, and there is a round table 
that may be covered with any of a 
variety of printed cottons. Pepper is 
ground out of a silver-headed arti- 
choke and the salt sprinkled out of 
something equally fine and unusual. 


Mrs. Littman does most of her en- 
tertaining at lunchtime. The guests 
are many and amusing, generally 
people you're glad to see or want to 
meet. Among them is the ever-radi- 
ant Lady Diana Cooper, who now, 
because of her advanced age, laugh- 
ingly accepts a weekend invitation 
by telling her hosts she would love 
to come “as long as you don’t mind if 
I die.” Christopher Isherwood is an- 
other visitor, on his rare trips to Lon- 
don; the dining room walls sport a 
larger-than-life portrait head of him 
by his friend Don Bachardy. The se- 
lection of scintillating companions is 
endless, including Sir Sacheverell 
Sitwell, one of the famous trio of that 
remarkable family; Prince Rupert 





continued on page 40 
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BRITISH INTELLIGENCE 


On the three gallery floors of Florian Papp, one may view the products of the finest minds of Eng- 





land's 17th, 18th, and early 19th centuries. Remarkable period pieces, Raita) the master cabinet- 





_ maker's sense of proportion, detail, and sheer excellence of invention. Which is why, for three gener- 





Pat family of Florian Papp has dedicated itself to the discovery and acquisition of fine period ae 






English furniture. Well repaying, we think, a visit from the accel collector, designer, or curator. .--- 
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beauty is not only skin deep 








Chairman of the Board, Dance Theatre of Harlem, | 
photographed by Horst for | 
| 


| Mrs. Samuel Parkman Peabody, 
| the La Prairie Skin Care Collection. 


Call 1-800-828-1900 for product information and store nearest you. 
laprairie, 1984 © the first cellular skin care regimen developed at the eminent medical center, clinic la prairie of Montreux, Switzerland 
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Marguerite Littman—A Southern Accent on Chester Square 


continued from page 36 


Loewenstein, an always engaging en- 
tertainer; and the ever-youthful Sir 
Stephen Spender, who appears to 
have total recall about nearly every- 
body in the literary world. Some- 
times there will be David Hockney 
with his owllike glasses and cornsilk 
hair. And this is naming only a few. 

The food is delicious and unex- 
pected: prune soufflé or crab gumbo 
from the south, or, for a quiet dinner 
when it’s the couple’s day off, cold 

/ lobster with slices of papaw, mango 
/ and melon, and a mayonnaise fla- 
vored with curry and apricot jam. 
The drinks before lunch are equal- 
ly inventive, served in the upstairs 
drawing room. If it’s a warm day, the 
French windows will be opened onto 
a plant-filled balcony that overlooks 
the square’s central garden, which 
one year was the scene of a successful 
charity benefit for invalid children 
hosted by Mrs. Littman. 

Long necklaces swinging, Margue- 
rite Littman glides across the parquet 
floor—she has a quick, distinctive 
walk—to the skirted drinks table at 
the far end of the room. There will be 
champagne and raspberry juice, or 
vodka, grapefruit juice and a dash of 
Campari—a drink often served by 
Mark Birley, the owner of the new, 
fashionable Harry’s Bar in London. 
The glasses will be from Venini in 
Venice. Nothing is left to chance, and 
everyone takes delight in the occasion. 

The drawing room is a pleasant 
room, luxuriously underplayed, with 
comfortable sofas covered in a thick 
textured cotton. There are great bas- 


kets of orchids about; waxy, sweet- 
smelling lilies; and sometimes dwarf 
Chinese oranges. A section of picket 
fence, a David Hicks i: vation 


hides a radiator, and o\ 

an organic green composi by 
Graham Sutherland. O; 

site wall, a whirling dervi 

stitched to a frame of felt, is 

as a picture; below it, arranged 
bulging-front commode, is a coli 
tion of mother-of-pearl artifices from 
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rop: The dervish tunic in the Littmans’ draw- 
ing room might serve as an emblem of their 
globe-trotting. An Italian bombé commode 
bears pearlescent containers Mrs. Littman 
found in India. Above: A bust of a Roman em- 
peror welcomes visitors in the entrance hall. 


India, among them a powder horn 
from the Rajastan and a decorative 
sandalwood jewel case. Smoke from 
more joss sticks—this time the bitter 
orange made by Agraria in Califor- 
nia—curls up through tuberoses 
growing in a pot. Lavender stalks 
bunched into baskets are all over the 
house. Guests’ drawers and cup- 
boards are supplied with sachets and 
bathrooms with scented oils. 
Mrs. Littman, quite rightly, regards 
smells as a necessity in a house. 
Upsta the walls of the master 
e just been refaced in 
coral-colored cotton from 
’ same material, in ivory 

ves as draperies for 


their 


top: Even a half-landing offers a pleasing ar- 
rangement, including Japanese glazed stone- 
ware hawks, a lavender bouquet and fragrant 
incense—a Littman trademark. Asove: Delft 
jars in the dining room harmonize with 
the English blue-and-white soup bowls. 


the four-poster bed. Changes in the 
house are frequent and felicitous, lap- 
ping the visitor in a soothing sense of 
well-being. The latest tunes from 
America are apt to be playing on the 
stereo—or, if Mr. Littman is home, an 
aria from one of the operas. Music is 
very much in evidence. 

A lunch invitation from Mrs. 
Littman is always something to look 
forward to. She is a gay, versatile 
hostess, with bubbling enthusiasm, a 
mischievous smile and much kind- 
ness—altogether a mercurial charac- 
ter. She loves dancing and has a 
stratum of friends who accompany 
her to Annabel’s or some new disco 
—what she calls her “alley-catting.” 





continued on page 42 





86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky, © 1984 The Paddington Corp., NY 
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PANNONIA GALLERIES 


1043 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 (212) 628-1168 





WILLIAM ADOLPHE BOUGUE! nus and Cupid 
Oil on canvas 4542 x 20 inche r left 
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A Southern Accent on Chester Square 
continued from page 40 


Driving with her in London in her 
Jaguar (she is seldom chauffeur- 
driven) is quite an experience—an 
elegantly shod foot on the accelerator; | 


. small diamond-ringed hands on the 
‘wheel; glasses on her nose, for she is 


somewhat short-sighted—one never 
feels quite sure, but nothing unfortu- 
nate ever seems to happen. 

Traveling plays an important role 
in the Littmans’ life. Mark Littman 
spreads his net wide. When in India 
they stay at Bombay’s Taj Mahal ho- 
tel, one of the great hotels of the 
world, vaguely Tudor Revival in 
style and recently cleverly redeco- 
rated. They generally occupy a lux- 
urious suite on the top floor of 
the old building (and it’s essential to 
be in the old wing). A touching story 
is connected with the building of the 
hotel, which dates, like much in 
Bombay, from the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The architect, 
having drawn up his plans, left for a 
holiday in England and on his return 
found that the contractor had faced 
the hotel back to front. Unable to 
cope with the situation, he commit- 
ted suicide. The Littmans also fre- 
quent the lovely Lake Palace hotel 
in Udaipur and the Fort Aguada at 
Goa, where one can see Mrs. Littman 
in a large straw hat and dark glasses, 
reading in the sun but never sun- 
bathing—a completely foreign pas- 
time for a southern belle with 
magnolia-fair skin. 

Recently Mark Littman had some 
lengthy business in France, and the 
Paris Ritz corridors were redolent 
with Marguerite’s Mitsouko from 
Guerlain. Her slim figure is also a fa- 
miliar sight in Bangkok’s Oriental 
Hotel and the Cipriani in Venice. And 
Hollywood claims her for a short 
part of every year, as does Louisiana. 
But despite these peregrinations she 
is very much a part of the London 
scene, and how fortunate for London. 
A feminine touch, when carried to the 
lengths Marguerite Littman takes it, 
does help make the world a more 
civilized place to live in.O 
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Why Chubb goes 


on house tours. 


Surprisingly, most insurance 
companies insure homes sight 
unseen. And, not surprisingly, 
many homeowners are in for an 
unpleasant surprise if there 
ever is a loss. 

Chubb is different. Our 
skilled appraisers visit most of the 
fine homes we insure. To make 
certain a house is properly insured, 
they note the details that call for 
more than standard coverage— 
fine paneling, a pair of antique 
doors. And their report to you 
includes advice on burglar 
alarms, fire detection systems, 
and other ways to reduce risk. 

Chubb charges nothing for 
this service, because Chubb is a 
special insurance company. For 
nearly a century, we ve been 
America’s foremost insurer of 
outstanding homes and the be- 
longings they contain. 

The more you have to insure, 
the more you need Chubb. 

Phone us at 800 
a complimentary 
brochure and the 
name of your local 
independent agent 
or broker. 


The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 


is proud to participate in “American Play house.” 
Watch for it on PBS. 


y is it that most performance cars neve 


Introducing the Peugeot 
505 Turbo 





hen she first suggested a cross- 
country drive, he was sure she 
was kidding. 

“Our only vacation in three years 
and you want to spend it in the car. 
Strictly for college kids.” 

Fortunately, logic and reason did 
not prevail. 

And they took off, just the two 
of them. No kiddies, no kitties, no 
springer spaniel. 

But logic did enter the picture 
when they purchased a new car for 
their transcontinental odyssey. A 
Peugeot 505 Turbo. 

Its fuel-injected turbo engine can 
take you from 0-50 in a commendable 
6.5 seconds. But Peugeot believes 
there’s more to performance than 
acceleration curves. How well, for 
instance, does a car measure up from 
0-500? That’s 0-500, in miles. 

The 505 Turbo does very well, 
thank you. Start with the Peugeot 
shock absorbers which utilize eight 
valves instead of the customary two. 
Or its four-wheel independent suspen- 





This is one good reason Peugeots are so co 
In the 505 Turbo, the deep contoured bucke: 
upholstered in velour. Leather is optional. 





sion. Both contribute to the 505 Turbo’s 

remarkably comfortable ride. So do 

the seats, which are constructed of 
ostly polymerized foam, instead 

old-fashioned springs. 

‘eugeot doesn't squeeze its 

‘nto a cramped cockpit-like 
ives you ample headroom, 





legroom and breathing room. 

Then there's the 505 Turbo’s 
standard equipment which would be! 
rare on other luxury cars, let alone pi 
formance cars: electric sunroof, cruis 
control, front and rear spoiler, limite} 
slip differential, and a whole array of | 
other luxury features—all included i | 





ve much to say about creature comforts? 


e Turbo’s list price of $18,150* 
| Yet its creature comforts notwith- 
nding, the 505 Turbo is very much 
river's car. Its rack and pinion steer- 
g system, for example, can actually 
ead” different road conditions, giving 
je driver the precise power assistance 
quired. 


{ 


If you’d like to read more about the 
Peugeot 505 Turbo, call 1-800-447-2882 
in the continental U.S. for a brochure 
and the name of your nearest 
Peugeot dealer. 


*Based on P.O.E. manufacturer's suggested retail price. 


Actual price may vary by dealer. Destination charges, 


taxes, dealer preparation, if any, and license fees are extra. 


EE 


PEUGEOT 


© 1984, Peugeot Motors of America, Inc 
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JAMES TISSOT (1836-1902) 
“Portrait of Kathleen Newton” (“Mavourneen’”) 
_Ojilon canvas. Signed & dated 1877. 3542 x 20 ins. 


9 WEST HALKIN STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON SW1X 8JL 


Mon-Fri. 10am-5.30 pm. 
Telephone: 01-235 8989 A few yards from the Carlton Tower Hotel Cables: Halkart, London SW1 
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A fascinating collection 
of porcelain collector dolls, 
each portraying the traditional dress 
of a different country of the world. 





D STATES 
Abigail 


UN IRELAND 
Aileen 


Imagine a collection of porcelain dolls, each one authentically 
portraying the traditional dress of a different country. Picture a 
collection in which each porcelain doll is unique, not only in 
dress but also in facial appearance. Imagine a collection you 
can buy today that is crafted with the same care that the great 
19th century dollmakers lavished on their creations. 

An impossible dream? No! The Danbury Mint proudly presents 
Dolls of the World. 


Hand-painted bisque porcelain. ..like the 
legendary dolls of old 
To collectors of antique dolls, doll-making reached its peak in 
19th century France. Some of the great French dolls of the 1800's 
have sold for thousands of dollars. 

Dolls of the World will be crafted with the same care as those 
legendary dolls of long ago. Head, arms, and legs will be made of 
imported bisque porcelain. Facial features will be sculptured for 
a delicate look and feel, and painted by hand. What's more, each 
doll’s head will be a different original sculpture—the facial appear- 
ance of each will capture the special personality of its homeland. 


Each doll’s costume individually hand-tailored 


Each young girl's costume will be individually hand-tailored. As 
appropriate, costumes will feature elegant embroidery, exqui- 
site lacework, and fascinating fabrics with different weaves, 
textures and colors. Each doll will be distinctively dressed from 
head to toe — in a generous eight and one-half inch size. Each 
young girl will have a personality of her own, which reflects the 
country she represents. 

There's Brigitte, of France, attired in traditional dress that fea- 
tures a ruffled bonnet, lovely pinafore and a dress with elegant 
lacework. Carmen, of Spain, will wear a bright red dress with 
ruffled flounces as well as a matching serape. 

Suisan, of Scotland, will be clad in a traditional tartan kilt and 
Highland hat. Abigail, of the United States, will be dressed in the 
Colonial style: a bright red bonnet with matching apron, and a 
flowered dress which she would probably have sewn herself. 


Each doll will be accompanied by a display stand 
The display stand will allow you to display each lovely doll wher- 
ever you wish — on atable or a shelf, on a mantle, or in a cabinet 
with other prized collectibles. 
Each doll will also come with a Certificate of Authenticity bear- 
ing your personal serial number — establishing each doll as part 
of your registered collection. 





“TTALY 
Luisa 


SPAIN 
Carmen 





Shown smaller than actual size of 8%” in height. 


A remarkable value 
These dolls can be obtained only from the Danbury Mint. When 
you can find dolls of comparable quality and size in stores, you 
can expect to pay up to $50 each. But the Danbury Mint is able 
to offer each doll in Dolls of the World for only $24.50 — with no 
extra charge for the stand. 

To acquire your collection, simply complete the Reservation 
Application and return it promptly. You will receive your dolls at 
the rate of one every month and will be billed separately for each 
shipment. You may charge each doll to VISA or MasterCard. 

Your satisfaction is guaranteed. If you receive a doll you are 
not satisfied with, you may return it within 30 days for a replace- 
ment or refund. You may cancel your subscription at any time. 


Act now 


Dolls of the World is an incomparable collection which combines 
everything you could desire: authenticity, exclusivity, meaning, 
béauty and craftsmanship. Do reserve your collection today! 


The Danbury Mint 

47 Richards Avenue a 
P.O. Box 5260 J*oitne = 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 ACY a 
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Please return 
promptly. 


Please accept my reservation to Dolls of the World, a collection of dolls por- 
traying the native dress of different countries around the world. Each doll 
will have a unique hand-painted porcelain head, porcelain hands and feet, 
and authentic hand-tailored costume. Each doll will be accompanied by a 
display stand at no extra ore 

| need send no money now. The collection will be issued at the rate of one 
doll every month at a cost of $24.50 per doll (plus $2.00 for shipping and 
handling). Any doll |am not satisfied with may be returned within 30 days for 
a replacement or refund, and this subscription may be canceled by either 
party at any time 














Name __ 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 
Address __ 
City/State/Zip 
Check here if you want each doll charged to your 














(1 MasterCard 





LJ VISA 





Credit Card No Expiration Date 


Signature 





Allow 8 to 12 weeks after payment for initial shipment. 
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LADY DIANA, COOGEE 





| OPENED My EYES for the first 

time in 23A Bruton Street, 

London W1, not knowing, 

of course, that I was in the 

heart of Mayfair in the most 

civilized and powerful capi- 

tal (at that time) in the 

world. In 1892, Bruton was : 
considered a modest street, 
and 23A was not big enough 
for a numerous family— 
mother and father, two sis- 
ters, one brother, Nanny, 
nurserymaid, butler, cook, 
kitchen maid, housemaid, 
some occasional “tweenies” 
(the “between” maids who 
worked between the kitchen 
and the rooms upstairs) and 
footmen. The house still 
stands, with no blue plaque 
to commemorate my birth, 
but with a shop window 
where once was a clas- 
sical door and modest pil- 
lared porch. At fullest, we 
would overflow into Lord 
Rowton’s residence in 
Berkeley Square—grander 
by far, for he was a rich phi- 
lanthropist, once Disraeli’s secretary, 
who loved my mother and offered her 
his house for her growing family. He 


x 
/ 
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did not have his name engraved 
showily on his letter box, as Earl 
Powis, living opposite, did 

I left Bruton Street 
years old so cannot recall much about 
‘mal, | 


when seven 


its interior or decoration 
suppose, tinged with m other’s 
Pre-Raphaelite taste: | and 
greens, her drawings hun; i the 
walls, a pug or two (said tc 
with children) and lots of dr: 


one for stuffs and dress | 


A Handful of Houses 





Between her American performances in The Miracle, the dazzling 
Lady Diana Cooper returned to England in 1924 on the Homeric 
with her mother, the duchess of Rutland. Now, sixty years later, 

Lady Diana recalls the splendid homes of her youth. 


others for lace, fur, artificial flow- 
ers, feathers and boas (ostrich for 
court), and so on. 

From there the family—though far 
from rich—moved to a spectacularly 
magnificent house, 16 Arlington 
Street. A political Lord North had 
lived there many years before, I 
think. “Last house on the right under 
the arch” was said to the driver of 
the four-wheeler or hansom cab (we 
never had a carriage), and once 
through that arch we found ourselves 
in a big-cobbled courtyard in which 


stood an unpretentious but distin- 


guished brick house. The 
door opened onto a truly 
vast hall, from which rose 
a magnificent staircase of 
polished stone, sunlit from 
its glass roof two stories 
above and balustraded with 
elaborate but aerated iron, 
brass and steel. 

This great hall was 
scarcely furnished. Some- 
where near the door was a 
discreet lavatory for gentle- 
men. There also stood a fine 
lacquered chest for visitors’ 
cards and for little columns 
of pennies prepared by the 
staff for my father to hand 
to crossing sweepers, who 
swept roadways in the 
deeply muddy streets of 
Mayfair. What guests did 
with their coats and top- 
pers I cannot imagine—cast 
them onto chairs, I suppose, 
or, if the guests were “spe- 
cial,” they took their hats 
and gloves with them into 
the inner sanctum. . 

On this ground floor 
were three very large rooms. One, 
looking onto the courtyard, was un- 
selfishly taken by my mother. The 
other two, giving onto Green Park 
and elaborately decorated by the 
great William Kent, were the dining 
room and my father’s so-called study. 
All of these boasted very beautiful 
marble mantelpieces, which in the 
cold weather blazed with “‘pit- 
mouth” coal, there otherwise being 
no heating save for an unreliable 
black stove in the hall. 

The back stairs, from basement to 
second floor, defy description—dark 








continued on page 54 
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Beaded silk dress—Martha 


‘The ultimate - 
shopping experience. 
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called the 
banker on the 


carpet. 


Karges chairs wear the silence and the camaraderie... 
the hours and the thoughts of 100 years. 

Perhaps you can see now why Edwin Karges Jr. did not take 
kindly to the words of a Georgian banker when the banker called to 
say: “The Louis XV Side Chair does not sit straight.” 

Edwin Karges flew to Atlanta. Briskly he greeted the 
banker and his wife, all the while pulling a measuring device from 
his pocket. 

Moments later he announced, “The floor in this room is 
kanted by 4% degrees. Furthermore, the carpet has an imperfection 
in the tufting which leaves a %4-inch gap under one leg that is not 
under the other.” 

Gently, he moved the chair six inches and smiled at the 
banker. 

“The chair is Karges. The chair is perfect.” 

It was over a hundred years ago when Albert Karges pulled a 
branch from an old walnut tree and turning to his wife, Elizabeth, 
said: “I know why woods belong together. . .why to finish the 


emotion of a magnificent design you must hand carve the wood 
and flush the joints. ] hear the wood.” 


And he cid 
And such is the mandate of the Karges family. 
To listen to wood 
To hear of no comprernises. 
FoR THE PLACE TO BUY Karas, CALL (800) 252-7437. 


Tue Karces Furniture Company, Inc., 1501 W. Maryianb Srreet, P.O, Box 6517, EvaNsvitie, INDIANA 47712 
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and windowless, harsh 
stone, curiously narrow, 
with one delightful eccen- 
tricity: The iron balustrades, 
normally straight, were 
sharply curved to allow for 
ladies’ hoopskirts. Going 
down these fearsome stairs 
from the ground floor, you 
would find yourself in an- 
other huge, undecorated 
room, giving onto an un- 
tended garden and housing 
for many years my mother’s 
chef d’oeuvre, the tomb of 
her elder son. 

From this landing came 
the endless passage, the full 
length of the big courtyard, 
which led to the kitchen 
and the gatehouse, a small 
house on its own. All meals 
had to make this expedition 
and be staggered up the 
flight to the dining room— 
tepid, too, by that time, and 
quickly put on brass trays 


THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE/BBC HULTON 


A Handful of Houses 
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Lady Diana grew up in the stateliest of English residences. She 
played, as a child, in the vast emptiness of Haddon Hall (below), 
her family’s second seat, and remembers gazing at the massive 
four-poster bed in the State Bedchamber (above). Haddon lay 
dormant for centuries until her brother inherited it. 


heated by little spirit lamps. 

On the first floor were 
the magnificent reception 
rooms, the finest made of 
mirror and gilt decoration, 
looking onto the park, 
where each week a band of 
soldiers played Gilbert and 
Sullivan. One room, the 
best, became my nursery. 
when I was found to have 
Graves’ disease—a creeping 
paralysis of the muscles, in 
those days wrongly thought 
incurable. Came the ‘14 war 
and the house became a 
hospital for about twenty 
officers, whom I helped to 
nurse—and that’s enough 
about the “last house on the 
right under the arch.” 

Our country life was led 
in the rather dreary yet 
adored Woodhouse, in: the 
little town of Rowsley, Der- 
byshire. It had one bath‘and 
an outside WC, no electric 
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On some fields, Royal Doulton is homie plate. 


Royal Doulton English Bone China is pure white and highly perfect for castles to cottages, please write Royal Doulton, 
translucent. Shown is Carlyle, $195* for a5-piece setting. Other ( Dept.813, 700 Cottontail Lane, Somerset, NJ 08873 


patterns from $52*. For our latest catalog of Trend Settings *Suggested Retail. @9 . 
=e %! Royal Doulton 
English Bone China 








For the distinction 
that makes the 
difference. 


“Georgian | 
Treasures 


limited collection of 18th Century 
edroom designs featuring 
erpentine shapes, delicate tracery, 
iatched crotch mahogany veneers 
nd cross banding of prima vera. 






dickory Furniture Company 
>.O. Box 998, Hickory, N.C. 28601 
004-322-8624 
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light, and was within a mile 
or so of the most beautiful 
(to me) house in England, 
Haddon Hall. Our taste and 
enthusiasms were totally in- 
fluenced by Haddon, which 
had belonged to my family 
for centuries, and most days 
we were there in its won- 
derful emptiness, unfur- 
nished but for one wood 
refectory table and one 
magnificent high-posted 
bed, the resting place of 
worms and moths. Archi- 
tecturally interesting was 
the house’s rare brightness. 
Built over the centuries 
from King John to Queen 
Elizabeth I, then altered and 
enlarged in the days of 
Queen Anne and her Geor- 
gian successors, it had curi- 
ously large windows— 
leaded, of course—many 


THE MANSELL COLLECTION 
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Designed by James Wyatt and rebuilt after a fire in 1816, 
Belvoir Castle (below), primary seat of the dukes of Rutland, 
at first intimidated young Lady Diana, but soon became a beloved 
family home. A Neo-Gothic dairy in the park is now used as a 
summer house. The castle replaced an earlier Charles II house 
(above) atop a hill overlooking the Vale of Belvoir. 


deliberately curved, dia- 
mond-paned ones that suc- 
cessfully caught light from 
within and without. They 
glistened at all times from 
afar. The other oddity I re- 
member was that the fa- 
mous long gallery’s paneled 
and decorated walls owed 
their pale ashen color to a 
certain water wash stenciled 
to simulate true wood. 

The wonder of Haddon 
was its timelessness. Until 
my brother inherited it, it 
had been completely un- 
touched. Built on rock, its 
thick walls and frail win- 
dows had withstood injuri- 
ous time, and in those days 
we approached it as if it 
were the Holy Grail. Now 
electricity, bathrooms, clos- 
ets and kitchen have been 
invisibly installed, and. the 
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lronically, the best per- 
spective from which to 
view the new Continental 
Mark Vil may be from 
another automobile. A 
respected road machine 
like the Mercedes-Benz. 
For such is the caliber of 
automobile the Mark Vil 
was designed and 
equipped to compete 
with. 

The heart of this Mark Vil’s 
competitive nature can 
be found in its heritage. 
Lincoln automobiles were 
shown to be the highest 
quality luxury cars built in 
America according to 


Get it together—buckle up 





the ultimate judge of 
quality—owners. When 
1984 through 1983 luxury 
car owners were asked in 
a 1984 survey about car 
problems they had 
experienced in the last six 
months, Lincoln owners 
had the fewest. 


An additional attribute of 
this automotive integrity in 
the Mark Vil LSC is its 
crivercentered philoso- 
phy. A belief that a fine 
automobile should be 
rewarding to drive, not 
just sit in. And the reason 
the Mark Vil LSC was 
endowed with ifs precise 
road manners and 
disciplined handling. 


Continental Mark VIL 
Judge it by the competiti 


As impressive as the way 
it moves, however, is the 
way If stops 


A magnetic sensor in 
each wheel works with a 
central computer to 
monitor and prevent 
wheel-lock during 
emergency braking. 
Available on selec 
models, it’s called an 
Anti-Lock Brake Systern. It 

ides for shorter 

g distances on 

virtually any road surface 





as well as greater vehicle 
stability and control than 
conventional braking 
systems. 


The 1985 Continental 
Mark VII. 


Comparing it to 
Mercedes might be 
shocking at first. But it’s 
something the com- 
petition will just have tc 
live with 


LINCOLN 


Lincoln-Mercury Division C Gord D 


Hag is serenity itself. 
racefully accents the swimming pool, 
iamond Head form a stunning backdrop. 


Here, a cattleya orchid 
while the Pacific Ocean and 


Halekulani. Far and away Honolulu’s most elegant resort hotel. 


Halekulani 


ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 
2199 Kalia Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815. U.S.A. toll free 800-367-2343 or Halekulani 808-923-2311. 
one of TheJeading“Hotels of thé World” 
Call your travel agent, or U.S.A. toll free 800-223-6800 or 212-838-3110 collect. 


Timeless Designs 
GoRight To The lop. 
ocal Point. 


Focal Point® cornice mouldings of tough, lightweight, 
fire-retardant Endure-all® They make master 
craftsmanship feasible for today’s interiors. We have 
the industry’s largest selection of patterns to add 
drama to any style, especially contemporary. 
Send $3 for our brochure. 

Dept. ad5/2005 Marietta Road, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318/404-351-0820 
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Though the exteriors of Belvoir Castle 
(top) and Haddon Hall (above) have long 
remained unchanged, the interiors have 
been modernized—especially at Belvoir, 
where Lady Diana’s nephew, the present 
duke of Rutland, makes his home. Both 

of these great houses can be visited 
during the summer months. 





gardens have been built up and nur- 
tured with imagination, love and suc- 
cess by two owners’ wives. 

The other overpowering seat my 
grandfather ruled over crowned an 
unexpectedly high hill in the Vale of 
Belvoir. The great castle, steeped in 
medieval and Neo-Gothic architec- 
ture, seemed monstrous to us. In the 
early 1800s, a duchess of Rutland 
from Castle Howard had been so dis- 
appointed by the charmingly sober 
Charles II house built to replace an 
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early fort destroyed in England’s 


‘Civil Wars that she had had it torn 
down ina trice and her own, or James 
| Wyatt's, idea of a fortress built, with 
ja round tower as at Windsor Castle, 
‘battlements at every level, and can- 
}/non on a redoubt. In 1816, when its 
' towers were ready to be opened by 


the prince regent, it caught fire, burn- 
ing its treasures and many a famous 
picture. But, undaunted, she built it 


| up again, together with a mausoleum 


on a little neighboring hill so steep 


) that she had to execute considerable 
) earthwork connecting the two hills. 
| The duchess had about eight children 
'and died in her early forties. She 
} floats now in marble in her chapel, 
| surrounded by winged stillborns. 


We love Belvoir now, Betjeman- 


| ized as we are, and we can also walk 
} the passages without coats and have 


a real bath and enjoy the half of it 


’ the tourists have left us. 


I'd grown up by 1912, married 


| after World War I and looked for a 
| house—flats were unfashionable, as 


they did not have enough room for 
servants. I found a gem in Bloomsbury. 
There was a longish row of houses 
in Gower Street of, I suppose, 1800 
vintage—old enough to have really 
lovely Adam mantelpieces, good 
stone stairs with classical balustrades, 
and long gardens at the back with 
forest trees. The one I chose had four 
floors and a bright basement, and for- 
tunately I was able to acquire the first 
floor of the neighboring house as 
well. Eight years later I took on the 
first floor of the next house along, so 
that we had nine windows on the 
street. My bedroom and dressing 
room were drawing rooms, and 
drains were not allowed, but I had a 
camouflaged bath and loo built into 
the windowsill. The duke of Bedford, 
our landlord, never knew. 

Smart people thought the quarter 
disreputable. We thought it ideal— 
and it was. The Blitz brought it all 
down, and a room decorated by Rex 
Whistler, being undamaged, I gave 
to University College, London, almost 
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Newport 
Game Table, 
circa 1780, 
$1610.00 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART? 


BUT OUR REPRODUCTION 
CAN BELONG TO YOU. 


The original of this priceless 18th-century American game table is not 
available for sale. But our carefully executed reproduction is available, 
exclusively from the new Sutton catalogue. 

In the 32-page, full-color Sutton catalogue, you'll find 25 exquisite 
réproductions of rare and important 18th-century American antiques, 
many of which now grace the country’s finest museum and historical 
collections. Each reproduction is meticulously hand-crafted from solid 
Honduras mahogany. 

For your own private viewing of the Sutton collection, please send 
$5.00 and this coupon for our catalogue, or call today. 


SUTTON 


Reproductions of fine I 8th-century American furniture. 


Please send me the Sutton catalogue of 18th-century American reproduction furniture. 
I have enclosed a check for $5.00. _ Bill my credit card. 
MasterCard Jee = SRV isa 

Card No. a ___________- Expiration Date 

Signature as it appears on card 

Name e- a a 

Address E Pees: — 

City Stata _ Zip 





Mail to: SUTTON, P O. Drawer 11803, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27106 
Or call toll-free: 1-800-334-2689 ext. 16, In North Carolina: 919-889-7713 ext. 16 








“Want but part of the world, yet the full Royal Treatment? Choose from a ! 

; | variety of segments on our 1986 grand World “Cruise of the Compass Rose.” 12 

| to 87 days, with free air fare, as only the Royalty of cruise lines can offer: Trans- 

| rParlamns Canal, South America/Africa, Indian Ocean/Orient, Far East/Pacific. | 
| Name Address Telephone Ty 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 








Ci State Zip Travel Agent Telephone 
| ROYAL VIKING LINE A=- 
World Wide cruising. World Class style. 


| Call today for your complimentary brochure on this grand World Cruise: (800) 222-7485. Or write: Royal Viking Line, Dept. SMWD-6AD0600, 
| One Embarcadero Center, San Francisco, CA 94111. For reservations, see your travel agent. Ships of Norwegian registry. 






AGA AN TIQUES, LTD. 


Marilyn & James Marinaccio 


a. 


"~EARLY JAPANESE SCREENS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, 
FURNITURE, LACQUER AND RESTORATION 


145E.6ist Street NYC10021 212593-2788 


 GOURS TLAM.to 6 PM 
SCRELWN GALLERY BY APPOINTMENT 
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A Handful of Houses 
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next door, where it is fondly tended. 

Every August, from childhood, 
we used to frequent a picturesque if | 
uncomfortable cottage in Sussex, | 
a few miles from Bognor Regis on ~ 


_ the South Coast. It improved a bit 
‘with the years, but never to the point 


of having proper WCs; the earth clos- 
ets in the garden were disagreeable 
but adequate. Eighteenth-centuryish, 
Gothic window frames; two-and-a- 
half acres and infinite shingle, sand 
and sea—this was its style. By degrees 
and deaths the whole little property 
became my own. We really loved it— 





The duchess floats 
now in marble in her 
chapel, surrounded by 

winged stillborns. 





more than many guests who came 
for the Goodwood race meeting and 
found the discomfort hard to bear. 

George V went to Bognor to conva- 
lesce in 1929—after which the area 
became “the Royal Road to Health” 
and lost its isolation and its cornfields 
to villadom))But we still loved it—es- 
pecially when, for two years of the 
war, I converted it into a tiny farm: 
“three acres and a cow,” six porkers, 
thirty ducks and hens, two goats, 
uncountable rabbits. 

Never was there more delightful 
war work, or any more pleasing to 
friends and neighbors in those grim 
days of food rationing. And at the 
bottom of the field were our most re- 
assuring defenses—acres of barbed 
wire, with guns and guards and long 
rows of scaffolding to spike enemy 
tanks as they landed. 

But I’ve no more room to write 
about the houses I have since occu- 
pied. There are five—Singapore, 
Algiers, an embassy in Paris, a cha- 
teau in Chantilly, the house in which 
I live today in London’s Little Ven- 
ice—too many, really, but that’s what 
comes of living as long as I have.O 
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The lines form to the rear. 
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sy CAN 
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RETAIL. 





Who says you can’t get a great buy 
in a brownstone. 
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I can get you cobblestones from 
Switzerland. Also brownstones, 
beigestones, even off whitestones. In 
100% wool. So you won’t hurt your 


I can get you diagonals, zig-zags 
and candy-cane stripes. All in the 
same 100% wool carpet. 

Retail. 

With colors (grey) on colors 
(white) on colors (vice versa—no 
that’s not a new color). 

Retail. 

I can get you decos (100% wool), 





Earn your stripes. 





-T. Einstein 


soft midnight lace, saxonies of 100% 
wool from the land of the rising 
moom and Berbers that are chain 
stitched, hounds toothed textured 


barefeet. and looped. As well as looped de 
Retail. looped de looped. 
And flowers from the gardens of Retail. 
France. I can get you a graduate (summa 
Retail. cum diagonal) of the Bauhaus 
I can get you a new wave from School of Design (Class of ’84) and a 
Holland and a gently curved Swiss roper English weave that was left 
geometric. back. Way back to the Victorian Age. 
Retail. Retail. 


I can get you colors like peach 
dust, tourterelle, and ebon as well as 
colors that haven’t even been named 
Vetriikems ee) é 

Retail. 

Because in all humility, I must 
say I know how to buy as well as how 
to sell. 

And that’s no re-tale. 


2 Einstein Moomyy. 


The Carpet Department Store’ 





Here we go loop-de-loop-de-loop 


NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., (BET. LEXINGTON & THIRD AVENUES) A&D BLDG., (212) 758-0900 STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM INCL. SAT, MON. & THURS. TILL 9 PM 
NEW JERSEY: PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 (201) 265-1100 N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 (201) 755-6800 WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600 , 
WRENCEVILLE, 2801 BRUNSWICK PIKE (ALT. US. 1) (609) 883-0700: ALL N.J. STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM, SAT. TO 6 PM. WE ACCEPT VISA, MASTER CARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS. PURE WOOL PILE 
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Introducing “Season's Prom- 















nel yo [UISIV=8 =(0]=181 08 
floral Polcetons Each piece is 
individually crafted in the 
Boehm tradition of fine detail 
and life-like color. A. Petite 
Pink Rose, $200 B. Yellow 
Rose, $395 C. Carnation, $295 
D. Red Camellia, $450 E. Dog- 
wood, $495 F. Petite Mini 
Gardenia, $225 


Not available at all locations. 


Bailey Bankss Biddle ~ 


World Renowned Jeweler Since 1832 














Sparkling Italian holloware 
from Dioni. Exquisitely shaped 
decorative accents with hand- 
aclanlinl=e=ce Mila] am SIN olcd 
plate: A. 7" Bowl, $50 

B. Pitcher, $200 C. Covered 
bowl, $130 D. 9" Bowl, $75 
E. Panelled vase, $110 


Not available at all locations. 
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Dioni Stloersmiths 


GC 





Well-known for its classic artistry and heirloom quality...Waterford 
full lead crystal. A. Candlesticks, $89 pair B. Lismore 10" vase, $135 
C. New to our Waterford Collection, the cheese plane, $47 

D. Lismore bowl, 9'' diameter, $142 E. Lismore decanter, $159 

F Old-fashioned glass, 9 0z., $31 


Notavailable at all locations. 


Bailey Bankss Biddle 


World Renowned Jeweler Since 1832 
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Lladré captures the joy of a wed- 
ding in delicate hues and hand- 
painted detail. A gift of love, a 
reminder of that special moment of 

. saying “I do: A. Introducing “Over 

the Threshold” (available in July), $145 
B. Here Comes the Bride, $517.50 

C. Matrimony, $320 D. Wedding, $112.50 


Notavailable at all locations. 


Bailey Banks Biddle 


World Renowned Jeweler Since 1832 


Philadelphia © Pittsburgh Washington, D.C. 
Atlanta © Chicago ® Charlotte ® Louisville 
Milwaukee ¢ South Coast Plaza ® Torrance 

For more information, call toll-free 1-800-527-2446, 
between 10:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. Central Time. 
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EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, UPHOLSTERY, OBJETS D’ART AND FINE 18th c. ANTIQUES 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH ARTHUR BRETT OF NORWICH 


CORPORATE AND DOMESTIC DESIGN CONSULTANCY 
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Charles Hammond Limited 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND DECORATORS 


165 Sloane Street London SW1X 9QE - Telephone 01-235 2151 - Telex 917976 
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CHRISTOPHER GIBBS 








“| WOULD RATHER SEE the portrait of a 
dog I know than all the allegorical 
paintings in the world,” pronounced 
the great Dr. Johnson, and many an 
Englishman alive today would fer- 
vently breathe assent. 

British taste—down-to-earth, eclec- 
tic, individualistic and sometimes 
frankly eccentric—is the keynote of 
Christopher Gibbs’s gallery in Lon- 
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consider his home his castle, or his 
castle a home, if it lacks a clutter of 
sensible walking shoes in the cup- 
board, a bundle of photographs in the 
attic, and “that funny thing your 
grandfather brought back from In- 
dia” buried in a dim corner—with, 
ideally, a couple of dogs oversee- 
ing matters from their sleeping quar- 
ters near the bow-fronted commode. 





There have always been people 
who remade taste, bringing in new 
ideas. From Peking to Mandalay, 
from all over the world, the para- 
ohernalia of British life flooded into 
‘ately homes: tapestries from Brus- 

marble statues from Greece, 
from Venice. “It’s to 
‘nglish history,” observes 


A Taste for the Unique Antique 


Christopher Gibbs. “We're a great 
_ trading nation, so we’ve accumulated 
the results. Yet there is a discipline. 
English taste is a mixture of the sober 
and the rich—Oriental carpets, seri- 
ous furniture, chinoiserie, and the 
odd bit of glittery stuff thrown in.” 
His own gallery points to the truth 
of this. Busts of politicians, portraits 
from an English country house and 
a superb early-eighteenth-century en- 
graved mirror from Germany have all 
won a place. “I’ve always bought 
right across the field,” he remarks. 
Several of the objects have historical 
associations; many are larger than life. 
One nostalgic piece is a splendid 
dining table of Indian chumpa wood, 
with a silver plaque recalling its 
presentation in 1861 to Viscount 
Powerscourt in Madras. It comes from 
a vanished era when great chunks 
of the globe were colored with the 
pink of British colonialism. The Kip- 
lingesque society that spent its best 
years in outposts of the empire knew 
strange longings. Abroad, it yearned 
for the tender greens of England; re- 
turned, it pined for the heady per- 
fumes of India or the vast ochre 
landscapes of Africa, in a division of 
affection that could never be re- 
/ solved. The story is in this table. 
| There is much the British do not 
say. That celebrated gift for under- 
statement which is part of their hu- 
mor, the stiff-upper-lip tradition, 
penetrates deeply. It covers strong 
| feelings, paradoxically expressed by 
playing down the very things that 
matter to them, and this trait is a sub- 
tle part of the English approach to 


An inveterate and inquisitive trav- 

eler, Christopher Gibbs realized his passion 
for antiques while at Eton and, over time, 
cultivated his keen eye for the unusual, 
borne out by his London gallery. 
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in cultured pearls. Mikimoto. 


MIKIMOTO 


The Originator of Cultured Pearls. 
Since 1893. 


Available at fine jewelers nationwide. 
=W YORK - TOKYO - ZURICH - FRANKFURT - LONDON : HONG KONG « FOR INFORMATION 1-800-431-4305 - IN NEW YORK STATE 1-800-235-5554 


BIG BUSINESS WASN’T BORN BIG: 
IT’S FINDING A WORTHY PARTNER IN T 


Many small businesses 
aren't as fortunate as 
their larger counterparts. 
Often they don't have 
the large credit lines and 
massive cash reserves 
necessary to ensure a 
steady cash flow. 

But help is available. 
The Amer' :an Express” 
Corporate Card. It man- 
ages travel! and entertain- 
ment expenses in such a 


cost efficient way that you 
can even defer cash out- 
lays as long as a month. 
So, you gain the extra 
interest income on the 


money that stays in your 
company. 

Furthermore, when the 
IRS asks you to document 
your travel and entertain- 
ment expenses you won't 
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interior decorating. Nostalgia crops 
up in unlikely places. When, during a 
period as an interior designer in the 
sixties, Christopher Gibbs worked on 
Mick Jagger’s house in the country- 
side, he helped furnish it with Anglo- 
Indian furniture in exotic woods. 
The dealer’s own taste started 
developing when he was a thirteen- 
year-old Eton schoolboy. The fact 
that he had previously suffered from 





infantile paralysis was a heaven-sent 
excuse for escaping from intermina- 
ble afternoons of cricket and muddy 
forays onto the rugby field. “Go for a 
jolly good walk instead,” sympathetic 
masters would advise. ‘Try to get ina 
spot of bird-watching.” And young 
Gibbs would take off, bird-watching 
far from his mind, to plunder the lo- 
cal antiques shops. “I’d buy in one for 
three and sixpence, and sell in an- 
other for five shillings. Drawings and 
bits of porcelain. Things I liked. And 
there was a wonderful old American 
lady who would explain to me why 
she took a thing or not.” 

Eton was followed by a period in 
France (“Tours, where the accent’s 
supposed to be pure, and Paris, 
where I bought and sold books”); 
later came a spell in the Middle East 


70 


under the famous British archaeolo- 
gist Dame Kathleen Kenyon. “A 
great lady. I think she’d worn the 
same divided skirt for the past fifty 
years.” Attached to the British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem, he be- 
came attuned to the ancient world 
and to Byzantium, finding fascina- 
tion in the endless religious schisms 
of the early church. This interest in 
ecclesiastical art has unearthed some 


of his most story-ridden objects. 
High on the list is Millet’s painting 
of the Immaculate Conception, com- 
missioned for Pope Pius IX in 1851. 
The French constructed an elaborate 
railway carriage for the pontiff to ride 
about in, and the wildly allegorical 
painting, which would doubtless 
have incurred Dr. Johnson’s gravest 
disapprobation had he ever set eyes 
on it, was destined for the audience 
chamber of the carriage. The pope 
himself frankly detested the depic- 
tion of the Virgin as a sweet, pud- 
ding-faced maid poised uneasily on 
the crescent moon. “These French- 
men don’t know how to paint the 
Madonna!” he exploded in a letter. 
Travel and history, empire and ex- 
ploration have contributed to British 
taste, but the country house—and its 


CHRISTOPHER GIBBS 


A Taste for the Unique Antique 
continued from page 66 


mixture of indoor and outdoor liv- 
ing—formed it. One of the oddest 
finds to make its way to the gallery 
came about during a picnic in Berk- 
shire, when a friend climbed through 


~ the roof of a barn near a long-derelict 


country house to stumble on some 
seventeen carved wooden stags’ 
heads, bearing the real antlers of stags 
shot by the son-in-law of James I, © 
husband to the Winter Queen. The 


ew] 


ABOVE LEFT: The main gallery reveals a 
panoply of history. A 17th-century portrait 
of George Fitzgerald, sixteenth earl of Kildare, 
is from the Irish School. asove: A George II 
center table of oak once stood in the vestry 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. Pictured 
in a giltwood frame bearing the family crest 
are the Wyndhams of Clearwell Castle. 


owner was sought, the heads bought 
and rapidly sold—prized, no doubt, 
not so much for the names attached 
as for the comfortable feeling they 
evoked of the continuity of British 
life. For the same reason, Christopher 
Gibbs has no qualms about finding a 
home for a small circular table, dated 
1870, with the photographic por- 
trait of every Master of Hounds in 
England displayed under glass. 

On the one hand, the British wel- 
come new ideas. They have admitted 
the bidet into bathrooms and paella 





continued on page 72 
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into pubs with much the same practi- 
cal appreciation that they accorded 
the potato when it was brought back % 
from the New World. On the other 
hand, mere fashion perturbs them, 


~even though “they have a guilty feel- 


ing they should be doing something 
about ‘now,’ ” says Mr. Gibbs. When 
asked for a generalization about inte- 
riors, he is ready with a revealing 
quotation from an English lady: 
“Every room should have a note of 
red in it—and something shabby.” 





Christopher Gibbs prefers the “delight- 
ful, rather than the serious.” Here, a cabinet 
composed of coromandel screen fragments. 


Eccentric, this island race? Perhaps 
secure enough to enjoy being them- 
selves, with a strong sense of the past. 
Shakespeare would still feel at home 
in a Thameside pub. Chaucer’s pil- 
grims would not be completely 
bamboozled by twentieth-century 
Canterbury. \Loving hearth, home 
and country things, suspicious of 
pomposity, and with a whole empire 
still entrenched in their affections, 
they have knotted disparate threads 
together to weave a recognizable tap- 
estry of national taste. 

Dr. Johnson was close to the heart 
of the matter when he spoke about 
literary style, praising that which is 


“familiar but not coarse, and elegant 


” 


but not ostentatious.” To such an 
ideal of taste, most British men and 
women would willingly raise a re- 
sounding “Hurrah!”0 

—Catherine Styles-McLeod 
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English Gardens—The Shapes of Change 
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Grey walls that lichen stains, 

That take the sun and the rains, 

Old, stately and wise, 

Clipped yews, old lawns, flag bordered, 
In ancient ways yet ordered, 

South walks where the loud bee plies... 


—ANONYMOUS 


THESE LINES EPITOMIZE FOR ME the feel of an English garden, 
more especially the gardens of my husband’s family 
homes—Hatfield in Hertfordshire, and Cranborne in Dor- 
set. But when an Englishman thinks of English gardens 
today, he would not, I believe, conjure up a picture of any 
particular style of garden. He might see in his mind’s eye 
the green of a well-kept lawn, ornamental trees in a wild 
garden with daffodils blowing, a glimpse of a clipped 
hedge, roses, a hint of water. Formal or informal, nature 
tamed or wilderness, lines straight or meandering—all 
are acceptable, all are chosen according to taste and fancy. 

Only on the Continent does the jardin anglais, le parc 
anglais, denote an area of wandering paths, a shrubbery, 
trees and bushes dotted here and there, and the odd flower 
bed, cut out of the undulating lawns and probably planted 
with geraniums or scarlet salvias. | remember, when visit- 


ing a French family, being told they had a jardin anglais, 
and feeling sad that the formless hodgepodge should be 
termed an English garden, for which I believe Capability 







scape,” even in the smallest enclosed plot. His land- 
s in the great parks of the eighteenth century, merg- 
ing with the countryside, were creations of a man of 
enormous taste and vision, but they were designed for the 
surroundings of a great house and were quite unsuitable for 
translation into smaller spaces. Nevertheless, his ideas have 
influenced English gardeners to the present day, much, I 
believe, to the detriment of English garden taste. 

But for those creating a new garden in England before 
Mr. Brown’s time, things were very different. The mode 
and fashion of the day was uncompromisingly formal. It 
traced its origins back to classical antiquity and developed 
over the centuries under the influences of war and peace, 
expanding trade, the venturing abroad of kings and emper- 
ors, and a reviving taste for chivalry and romance. The 
knot garden of Tudor times reached its apogee in the ages 
of Henry VIII and Elizabeth I. 

The largest and most permanent gardens of the Middle 
Ages were those of the monasteries, the principal features 
of which were the orchard and the herb garden. Necessity 
for defense made it impossible to plan consistently, and 
gardens in general developed in such odd spots as could be 
spared for them. Nevertheless, medieval men and women 
took delight in the color and freshness of such gardens as 
they had, but the Wars of the Roses brought discontent and 
disorder, and it was not till the first of the Tudors came to 
the throne that there was a revival of orderly gardening. 
With the rapid abandonment of defenses, under the secure 
rule of the Tudors, an elaborate formal layout for the gar- 
dén evolved, to be maintained for around two centuries. 

othing is more characteristic of this age than the love of 

owers, a taste that can develop only when primary wants 
re satisfied and life is reasonably secure. 

Two events were to have a profound influence on the 
development of English gardens: the invasion of Naples 


At Hatfield House, one of Britain’s great Jacobean residences, seat of 
the marquess of Salisbury, Lady Salisbury arranges flowers in her sit- 
ting room, called the Camphor Room for its camphorwood paneling. 





continued on page 82 
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by Charles VIII in 1495, and the publication in Venice in 
1499 of Francesco Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. 
When the French invaded Naples they were amazed by 


the gardens of Poggio Reale and La Duchesca, and when 
they withdrew they took Italian craftsmen and designers 
with them, so a host of new ideas invaded French garden 
design and often spread northward. The English are said to 
be reluctant to always do the same thing in the same way. 
They have particularly receptive to ideas, and ready to 
experiment, se traits are reflected in the history of 
English garde m abroad have been adopted, 
modified, and nelish taste and mood. So it 
was with the |! he Tudors, and in France 
the demonstrate the re- 
sults of these infh re orlds of perfec- 


isis of order. 
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The Hypnerotomachia (Strife of Love in a Dream), the publi- 
cation of which was the second event to have a powerful 
influence on the gardens of England, was translated into 
English in 1592, nearly a hundred years after being pub- 
lished in Venice. It was the story of a lover’s search for his 
beloved through a dreamland of architectural fantasies, 
classical ruins, and gardens filled with elaborate topiary, 
statues and flower beds. Colonna’s dreamy vision of a 
Golden Age appealed to Elizabethan and Jacobean society, 
which delighted in symbolism and the courtly arts. 





1. The Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, published 1499, strongly influenced 
English garden design in the sixteenth century. Initial letters of the 
chapters spell out the author’s name and address. 2. Engraving of Wil- 
ton gardens, from de Caus’s book, circa 1647. 3. At Hatfield House, 
square beds, foreground, are highlighted with evergreen oaks. The 
green riddle of an eight-foot maze of yew, in background, dates from 
1840. 4. A double stairway is crowned by 17th-century Italian statues. 
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The influence of the ideal Italia 
style on the image of the garden came 
at a time when architectural regular 
ity.was thought to be the paramount 
ideal. Many great formal gardens 
were laid out in this period, such as 


but one of the advantages of the for- 
mal layout was that it could be ap- 
plied to gardens of any size. Gardens 
of quite small houses were often 
extensive, and those of large ones 
would cover many acres. Even the 
gardens of cottages could accommo- 
date a knotted bed. Meanwhile, the in- 
creased trading activities overseas 
brought about the introduction of 
new plants to the gardens of England. 

“Man,” Maeterlinck writes, “had, 
by the beginning of the 17th Cen- 
tury, ventured forth from the cloister, 
the crypt, the town of brick and 
stone, the gloomy stronghold in 
which he had slept. He went down 
into the garden, which became 
peopled with azure, purple and 
perfumes and opened his eyes, 
astounded, like a child escaping from 
the dreams of the night. His awaken- 
ing was caused by the new treasures 
of blossom that met his gaze—flow- 
ers that must have seemed impossible 
to him had been introduced as never 
before, and the New World had be- 
gun to unfold its treasures. . . .” 

By the early seventeenth century 
the elaborate gardens of the Tudors 
and Elizabethans were beginning to 
pass out of fashion. Civil war broke 
out in 1642, but for several years 
before this the country had been 
pervaded by uncertainty, which 
inevitably restricted the development 
of the domestic arts such as garden- 
ing. However, it was not entirely 
halted, for it was during this time 
that de Caus’s elaborate layout of the 
garden at Wilton was completed. 

Lord Essex had sent his gardener 
Rose to study the royal gardens of 
Louis XIV, and on his return, Rose 
was appointed gardener to Charles II. 
From then on, when new gardens 
were created, they were heavily 
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influenced by French taste. Under} 
William and Mary the Dutch as well) 
as the French styles flourished. This} 
continued until the birth of the Land 
scape School—Mr. Brown and Mr. 


lowers, who were to have such a¢ 
profound influence on English gar- 
dening down to the present day. 
Although there was a revival of par- 
terre and knot gardening in the nine- 
teenth century, the designs and style} 
were far from being true reconstruc- 4 
tions of earlier gardens, but were} 
the Victorian and Edwardian ideas of 
what Jacobean gardens looked like. 
Today there seems to be a revival } 
of interest in formal gardening. What 
has brought this about? I would like } 
to suggest three possible answers: 
First, though the formal garden has } 
always had its faithful adherents, the | 
shortage and expense of labor made 
such gardens impractical. Now, with 
machines and modern weed killers, it 
has become once more possible to 
maintain them. Second, there is an — 
enormous interest in conservation. 
Several early gardens that were either 
destroyed by Capability Brown or re- 
constructed in Victorian or Edwar- 
dian times—those at Hatfield, for 
example—are being restored, while 
there seems to be a certain nostalgia 
for the past and an interest in the old 
ways. Third, we have been at peace | 
for forty years, and while these are 
violent and unsettled times, they — 
have not restricted the development _ 
of the arts, though there is no pleth- — 
ora of patrons or prosperity. | 
Today the English gardener seems _ 
ready for a change. He is beginning ~ 
to tire of the formless garden. Straight 
lines, clipped hedges, topiary and box 
are all making a comeback, and once 
more the formal garden is regaining its 
place in the Englishman’s heart. Su- 
premely suited to the English house, 
it isa garden where men and women 
can find order, beauty and peace.0 


Hatfield House in Hertfordshire will be 
among the residences represented in “The 
Treasure Houses of Britain” exhibition at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 
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Iso see Arlington, VA) 
FLORIDA 


laths & Kitchens by Lucci, Ltd 
B63 N. Andrews Avenue 
Lauderdale, FL 33309 
B05) 565-2900 
e Cabinet Corner 
26 West Bay Drive 
argo, FL 33540 
B13) 585-3123 


lassic Kitchens & Baths 

South Orlando Avenue 
aitland, FL 32751 

B05) 628-1792 


ark Cabinetry, Inc. 
08 N.E. 2nd Ave 
lami, FL 33137 

305) 573-8326 


bt. Charles of Palm Beach, Inc 
1 Royal Palm Way 
palm Beach, FL 33480 
305) 655-9254 
ays Kitchen and Bath Designs 
P901 North "E” Street 
Pensacola, FL 32501 
904) 438-1421 


[The Cabinet Corner 

9562 Central Avenue 

St. Petersburg, FL 33709 

813) 347-1239 

lallahassee Kitchen Center, Inc 
1613 Capitol Circle N.E 
lallahassee, FL 32317 

904) 878-3606 


GEORGIA 
St. Charles Fashion Kitchens 
of Atlanta 
3487 Northside Parkway, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30327 
404) 231-0145 
t. Charles of Augusta 
47 Davis Road, Suite A 
Augusta, GA 30907 
404) 868-5188 
Ihe Kitchen & Bath Center 
120 10th Avenue 
“olumbus, GA 31901 
404) 327-4341 


fiver North Kitchen Galleries 
38 Spring Street 
Macon, Georgia 31201 
912) 746-2304 
HAWAII 
<itchen Center of Hawaii 
250 Ward Avenue 
tonolulu, HI 96814 
808) 521-7447 




























ILLINOIS 
St Charles Kitchens 
Merchandise Mart 
Space 1375 
Chicago. IL 60654 
(312) 644-0316 


Kitchens & Baths by Don Johnson 
18029 Dixie Highway 

Homewood. IL 60430 

(312) 548-2436 


St Charles Kitchens 
of Morton Grove 
5740 West Dempster Street 
Morton Grove, IL 60053 
(312) 967-5521 
St. Charles Kitchens of Oak Brook 
610 Enterprise Drive 
Oak Brook, IL 60521 
(312) 654-4567 


Cohen Furniture Company 
336 S. W Adams Street 
Peoria, IL 61602 

(309) 673-0711 


Rouse & Brueggeman 
Sixth & State 

Quincy, IL 62301 

(217) 222-6240 


St. Charles Kitchens of Rockford 
101 E. Riverside Boulevard 
Rockford, IL 61111 

(815) 654-0555 

St. Charles Cabinet Concepts 
525 Dunham Rd 

St. Charles, IL 60174 

(312) 584-3421 


George S Grimmett & Co 
223 E. Adams Street 
Springfield, IL 62701 
(217) 522-6811 


INDIANA 
The Kitchen & Bath Center 
Westbury Village 
3109 Canterbury Dr 
Bloomington, IN 47401 
(812) 339-1125 


Marcus & Company, Inc 
9 West Main Street 
Carmel, IN 46032 

(317) 848-1862 

Keith Trump 

14 So. Rangeline Road 
Carmel, IN 43206 

(317) 846-7625 


Wilson-Partenheimer, Inc 
2818 E. 55th Place 
Indianapolis, IN 46220 
(317) 251-4541 


|OWA 
St. Charles Kitchens by Friedl, Inc 
1013 Mt. Vernon Road S.E 
Cedar Rapids, |A 52403 
(319) 366-7122 


NDS Company 
3839 Merle Hay Road 
Des Moines, IA 50310 
(515) 276-5500 


Modern Materials Company 
514 lowa Street 

Sioux City, IA 51102 

(712) 277-2432 


KENTUCKY 
Architectural Kitchens 
Div. of Wm. Nunnelley, Inc 
711 Lyndon Lane 
Louisville, KY 40222 
(502) 425-4400 


LOUISIANA 

Classic Cupboards, Inc 
4747 Earhart Blvd 
New Orleans, LA 70185 
(504) 488-9088 
Creative Concepts 

of Mississippi 
PO. Box Drawer O 
Pass Christian, MS 39571 
(504) 525-2231 


MAINE 
See St. Charles of Boston 


MARYLAND 
Stuart Kitchens, Inc. 
Woodholme Sq 
1858 Reisterstown Rd 
Baltimore, MD 21208 
(301) 486-0500 
Stuart Kitchens, Inc 
8031 Ritchie Highway 
Pasadena, MD 21122 
(301) 761-5700 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Classic Kitchen Design. Inc 
200 Thornton Drive 
Hyannis. MA 02601 
(617) 775-3075 


Kitchens by Curio 
1045 Boston Road 
Springfield, MA 01119 
(413) 783-0913 


New Design. Inc 

92 North Street 
Mattapoisett, MA 02739 
(617) 758-3736 


Inel Kitchens & Baths 
560 Kelly Blvd —Rte 152 
N Attleboro, MA 02760 
(617) 695-2521 


St. Charles of Boston 
473 Winter Street 
Waltham, MA 02154 
(617) 890-2324 


MICHIGAN 
St. Charles Kitchens of Detroit, Inc 
894 South Adams Road 
Birmingham, MI 48009 
(313) 258-5133 


St. Charles of Grand Rapids. Inc 
82 lona NW. Suite 155 

Grand Rapids, MI 49503 

(616) 451-8392 


The Kitchen Shop 

5320 S. Pennsylvania Ave 
Lansing, MI 48910 

(517) 393-7300 


Kitchens by Stephanie 
446 E Mitchell 
Petoskey, MI 49770 
(616) 347-5345 


MINNESOTA 
St. Charles Kitchens by 
Contardo 
926 East Fourth Street 
Duluth, MN 55805 
(218) 728-5171 


St. Charles of Minnesota 
5010 France Avenue South 
Edina, MN 55410 

(612) 926-2778 


MISSISSIPPI 
Creative Concepts 
PO. Box Drawer O 
Pass Christian, MS 39571 
(601) 452-9761 


Also see St. Charles Custom 
Kitchens of Memphis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Master Decorating 
Park Place 
Jaffrey, NH 03452 
(603) 532-8485 


NEW JERSEY 
Kitchen Collection, Inc 
16 Central Avenue 
lenafly, NJ 07670 
(201) 567-3772 


Van Beuzekom Kitchens, Inc 
301 La Fayette Avenue 

PO. Box 513 

Hawthorne, NJ 07507 

(201) 427-7111 


Sparta Trades, Inc 
Route 15 PO. Box 963 
Sparta, NJ 07871 
(201) 729-3171 


St. Charles Designer Kitchens 
66 River Road 

Summit, NJ 07901 

(201) 273-8900 


Kitchens by A & B 
279 Franklin Avenue 
Wyckoff, NJ 07481 
(201) 891-0313 


NEW YORK 

North Shore Custom Kitchens, Inc 
1536 Northern Boulevard 
Manhasset, L.1. NY 11030 
(516) 627-4366 
St. Charles of the Hudson Valley 
A Division of Wellman 

Construction Co. 
366 Broadway 
Newburgh, NY 12550 
(914) 561-3384 


St. Charles Kitchens 
of New York City 
964 Third Ave (150 E 58th St.) 
New York, NY 10155 
(212) 838-2812 
St. Charles Kitchens of Girard 
Scotts Corners 
Pound Ridge, NY 10576 
(914) 764-5728 
(also see Darien, CT) 


NEW YORK 
Addco Fashion Kitchens 
1757 Empire Blvd 
Webster, NY 14580 
(716) 671-0714 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Kitchens Unlimited, Inc 
226 Meacham St 
Charlotte, NC 28203 
(704) 372-8676 


St. Charles of Sanford 
3010 Lee Avenue 
Sanford, NC 27330 
(919) 776-5151 


The Kitchen Place 
114 N. Trade St 
Tryon, NC 28782 
(704) 859-5661 


OHIO 
Cleveland Tile & Cabinet Co 
131 Terminal Tower Arcade 
Cleveland, OH 44113 
(216) 241-6611 


OHIO. 
Robert T Ellis, Inc 
1520 West First Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43212 
(614) 488-3114 


Hayward Company, Inc 
1374 King Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
(614) 488-4700 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Madsen Design Center 
2901 Springfield Road 
PO. Box 196 
Broomall, PA 19008 
(215) 356-4800 


Living Quarters Designs 
Route 202 & Route 263 
Buckingham, PA 18912 
(215) 794-5693 


Leggett, Inc 

1989 Hummell Avenue 
Camp Hill, PA 17011 
(717) 737-4562 


WT. Smith Companies, Inc 
1625 Pine St 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 
(215) 546-0998 


St. Charles of Pittsburgh 
637 Washington Road 
Pittsburgh, PA 15228 
(412) 341-5030 


Steins Custom Interiors 
3559 Bigelow Blvd 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
(412) 683-0123 


Kitchen Distributors of Sharon, Inc 
3005 East State Street 

Sharon, PA 16148 

(412) 981-4122 


Bob Harry's Kitchen Center 
3602 East Market Street 
York, PA 17402 

(717) 755-1096 


RHODE ISLAND 
Ingalls Kitchens, Inc 
53 Hope St 
Providence, RI 02906 
(401) 274-7780 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
St. Charles of Charleston 
1926 Savannah Highway 
Charleston, SC 29407 
(803) 571-5720 
St Charles of Hilton Head 
10 Wild Horse Road 
Hilton Head, SC 29925 
(803) 681-9554 

TENNESSEE 
Sam Raider Company, Inc 
2104 McCallie Ave 
Chattanooga, TN 37404 
(615) 622-2104 


John Beretta Tile Company, Inc 

2706 Sutherland Avenue 

Knoxville, TN 37919 

(615) 523-0762 

St. Charles Custom Kitchens 
of Memphis 

1725 Madison Avenue 

Memphis, TN 38104 

(901) 726-1960 


Kitchen & Bath Concepts, Inc 
3307 Charlotte Avenue 
Nashville, TN 37209 

(615) 383-5501 


When you visit 

our showroom, 

you'll understand why 
St. Charles is regarded 
as, simply, the best. 


Beneath our fashionable 
exteriors, you'll discover 
engineering details as 
practical as they are 
imaginative—a big part 
of why we are so adroit 
at making a room so 
stunning, so sensible. 


There are other reasons 
of course. Every kitchen 
is custom designed. 


There is a nearly limitless 


assortment of colors, 
textures, styles and 
materials. Perhaps most 
importantly, the 
installation occurs with 
dependable ease. 


A St. Charles dealer 


can make every room in 


your home this elegant, 
this intelligent. 


Visit a St. Charles 
showroom and receive 
a complimentary 
brochure. Or send $8 to 
St. Charles Mfg. Co., 

St. Charles, IL 60174. 
Please include mailing 
instructions and the 
name of this magazine. 





VIRGINIA 


Voell Custom Kitchens 
4788 Lee Hwy 
Arlington. VA 22207 


(703) 528-1776 
(also see Washington, DC) 
Carters Cabinet Shop ot 
Roanoke. Inc 
2132 Shenandoah Valley 
Avenue. NE 
Roanoke, VA 24012 
(703) 362-0228 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Chandlers Plywood 
Products, Inc 
3716 Wave y Road 
PO Box 3009 
Huntington, WV 25704 
(304 . 1214 
NISCONSIN 
The Kitchen Center 
4060 N. 128th Street 
Brooktield, WI 53005 
474) 781-1131 
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IT IS A FAIRLY COMMON opinion in the 
European art world, and one also 
held by some Americans, that Francis 
Bacon is the greatest living painter. 
At the same time, many who are pre- 
pared to acknowledge the brilliance 
of his handling of paint complain 
that his image of the human race is 
lurid, morbid, willfully mauled. 
Bacon has a way of continuing to 
seem surprised by that sort of criti- 
cism, to wonder what the fuss is all 
about. He responds in this way when 
reminded of the widespread feeling 
that his art reflects a disgust with 
mankind, not least with himself: 
“Well, I may very often be discon- 
tented and loathe myself, but I’m not 
trying to bring that out in any way 
whatever. Nor do I have a disgust 
with life. Life is all we have. Here we 
are for a moment; we are born, we 
make what we can of our existence, 
and then we die. What else is there? 
“I’m only trying to make images 
for myself that are as intensely real as 


I can make them. When I’m looking 
at you, I see you there, but I can’t just 
explain what you are. Here is a hu- 
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JOHN EDWARDS 


man being, here is a man of flesh and 
blood. The problem is to find a tech- 
nique by which you can give, overall, 
the pulsations of a person, to get the 
total effect you get from somebody 
—their emanations, their energy. 
There’s the appearance of someone, 
and there’s the energy within the ap- 
pearance. If you are in the street and 
see somebody in the distance, you 
just know by the way they move who 
they are. I don’t know whether you 
could do a portrait of somebody by 
just trapping a gesture of theirs, but 
if, when recording a face, you could 
at the same time trap the energy that 
emanates from a person, it would be 
marvelous. That is what I would like 
to do. But it is almost impossible to 
do, and very difficult to talk about. 
Also, if you are able to really bring 
over the intensity of someone’s ap- 
pearance, you are very often drifting 
on the edge of caricature. And I think 
this is one of the reasons most people 
go to academic painters when they 
want to have their portraits made, be- 
cause they prefer a sort of color pho- 
tograph of themselves instead of 





ABOVE LEFT: In Study for Self-Portrait, 

1980, Francis Bacon seeks “the energy with- 
in the appearance” of his own countenance. 
ABOVE: The artist, now seventy-five, lives 
and works amid a clutter of books, images 
and objects in his London mews flat. 


wanting to have themselves really 
trapped and caught.” 

Actually, if somebody wanting to 
commission a portrait were to try and 
have himself “really trapped and 
caught” by Bacon, he would almost 
certainly be turned down. Most of 
Bacon’s paintings have been por- 
traits, but he only likes to do portraits 
of people he knows very well and has 
“seen a great deal.” Also, he says, “it’s 
always nicer to do portraits of people 
you really like.” So he tends to paint 
the same few people over and over 
again—including himself, though he 
says he hates his own face—adding a 
new subject from time to time, work- 
ing from memory and photographs, 
only very rarely with a sitter. He does 
not like having anyone around while 
he is working. “I feel much freer if I 
am on my own. Then I can allow the 
paint to dictate to me, so that the 


continued on page 94 
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“This Father's Day, 
tell him again. 





: Pomgie Man “in 


Var COGNAC vee 





Send a gift of Remy anywhere. Call toll-free 1-800-238-4373. 


Imported by Rémy Martin Amerique, Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 80 Proof. 








he Natwnal Trust of 

England, Wales and Northern Ireland 
has appointed : 
Century Furmture Company 


to create a collection of fine furniture 
reproduced and adapted from 
thew historic properties. 
Thus appointment 1s a tribute 
to Century and the skill of their 
crafismen in continuing the tradition 
of fine workmanship that 1s part 
of Britain’s cultural heritage. 
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he painted cotton technique, combined 
with motifs of nature, made colorful 
Indian fabrics popular i in the Western 
world from the seventeenth century on. 


Chair fabric: Darjeeling 
Fabric, left: Shankh 
Fabric, right : Tamerlane 


STROHEIM 


a 


ROMANN 








Furniture by Kindel Furniture Company 


STROHEIM & ROMANN, INC. 

155 East 56th Street, New York City 
Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Denver/Houston 
Laguna Niguel/Los An geles/Miami/Philadelphia 
San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: FRANCIS BACO 
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things I am putting down on canvas 
gradually build up and come along. 
That’s really why I like being alone. I 
work in a kind of haze of sensations 
and feelings and ideas that come to 
me and that I try to crystallize.” 
Since 1961 Bacon has mainly 
worked in a small studio in a mews 
flat in London, reached by a staircase, 
the steepness of which threatens a 
broken arm or leg or neck. It has two 
other rooms, one of them combining 
bedroom and sitting room, the other 
combining kitchen and bathroom. 
The neighborhood is South Kensing- 
ton, where he has had several other 
studios, all of them larger and 
grander than this one. Among them 
was the studio he had in the late for- 
ties and early fifties, when he was 
reaching his stride as an artist—he 
was a late developer. “It was an enor- 
mous billiard room, like the Edwardi- 
ans used to have at the backs of their 
houses, but it was a wonderful stu- 
dio,” he recalls. Among the several 
studios he had during the following 
years was one nearby that he bor- 
rowed from a friend. “It was a beauti- 
ful studio with a beautiful skylight. 
But it had trees above and they 
waved in the wind so the light 
moved and you thoug!, you w 
underwater. So it was | 
ing to paint a picture | 


attempt 
rwater 
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He had similar troubles more re- 
cently when he tried to paint in a 
house he bought that was adjacent to 
real water. It was a marvelous old 
house in the East End, overlooking 
the river. “As the Thames is tidal, 
when the tide was in and the sun was 
out there was a continual glitter in- 
side the place that made it extremely 
difficult to work in.” 

But the mews studio, stark as it is 
and small as it is, has suited him for 
more than twenty years now. “For 
some reason, the moment I saw this 
place I knew that I could work here. 
It was rather like the place I have in 
Paris, which is only one big room, 
but I knew from the moment I went 
into it that it was a place I could work 
in. But the fact is, I haven’t worked 
in it as much as I expected to. I 
found that because I know London 
better than Paris, I’m able to work 
more easily here.” 

In the 1950s, Bacon lived in 
Tangier for a time. “I painted a cer- 
tain amount there, but not at all suc- 
cessfully,” he says. “I think perhaps 
the light was too strong. I have tried 
to work in a lot of places. At one time 
I lived in Monte Carlo and tried to 
work there, but again, I am not used 

> light as strong as that, and in a 
nse it interfered with me.” 

Despite the effect light has on his 










Trapping the Essence of Reality 
continued from page 90 





PRIVATE COLLECTION 


ABOVE LEFT AND CENTER: Comfortable with 
chaos, Francis Bacon uses the walls of his 
studio as palettes, and leaves the parapher- 
nalia of painting in intentional disarray. The 
floor of the small room is strewn with crum- 
pled newspapers and diverse photographs. 
ABOVE: Wanting “to get nearer to a kind of 
essence,” Bacon made Figure in Movement, 
1978, “as concentrated as I could do it.” 


ability to work, it was not the light 
that first attracted him to his present 
studio. In fact, once he had it, he al- 
tered the light by having the ceiling 
taken off and a small skylight put in. 
“Even now this light is not especially 
good, because it’s east and west. But — 
the room had an atmosphere that 
made me know I could work here. I 
just hope I shall be able to keep the 
place; it’s all supposed to be coming 
down to be developed. But I hope it 
will last me out. I feel at home here 
in this chaos because chaos suggests 
images to me. And in any case, I love 
living in chaos. I like things to be 
clean—I don’t want the plates and 
things to be filthy dirty—but I do like 
a chaotic atmosphere. I once bought a 
beautiful studio round the corner 
from here, and I did it up so well I 
couldn’t work in it. I made it too 
grand. It had the most perfect light, 
but I still couldn’t do a thing in it. I 
was absolutely castrated. That was 
because I hadn’t got the chaos.” 
—David Sylvester 





Now you can watch the Cowboys 
and the Indians. 
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Toshiba introduces Digital TV. 


. 

| It gives you options you never had with a television 
‘before. It allows you to watch a football game anda 
‘movie—at the same time. 

j Simply punch up the flick from your VCR and put it 
‘in the corner of the screen, directly over the game. 


: 


| Now freeze the action. Reduce the picture. Adjust 
the color and volume; check their settings on a graphic 
‘indicator on the screen. Bring up the channel number 
‘and video source. All by thirty-two key wireless remote. 
By just pressing the right button, you're in control 
of every advanced new feature on our digital receiver. 
And the picture you receive is clearer and sharper 


| get with a conventional set. Why? Because 
is run by a microcomputer which processes 


than what 
our digit 
all the elements that go into our remarkable FST® pict! 
tube and puts them together in precise digital fas’ 

Virtually eliminating the visual distortion fc 
an ordinary television. 

Toshiba's new digital TV also features 8 and 21 pin 
RGB ports for home computer applications; 139 cable 
channel compatibility; built-in stereo/bilingual capability; 
automatic shut-off for up to 180 minutes; and, of course, 
Toshiba’s exclusive 30-month limited warranty. 

It's clearly the most advanced ___ in Touch with Tomorrow 


television ever made. So advanced “ OG SHI BA 
ca, Inc., 82 T Road, Wayne, NJ C 


you may never turn it off. 07470 


Toshiba 





Uninhibited beauty. 


ID coveo Coles EvaretctemmST Te ny syatloyiTc 
resorts . . . to strands of shim- 
mering, uncrowded beaches. . . to 
wilderness in the interior where 
few outsiders have ever set foot, 
Maui is a place of rare, spectacular, 
uninhibited beauty. Every possible . 
LO crLuCOSeEV ET HLOMeselKs aut elon G 
opportunity you’d want or expect is 
here on Hawaii’s most intriguing 
island. White sand beaches. 
Glittering nightlife. Mystical Haleakala crater. 
Maui keeps all the promises of eyveslelsvem 
Let United take you there direct. Only United offers 
you famous Royal Hawaiian Service to Hawaii's 
Neighbor Islands. Your experience begins the 
moment you come on board: music, movies, 
exotic drinks and Polynesian food. All 
served up in the spirit of the Islands aan 
the people who know Hawaii best. 
So fly direct to Maui. And leave 
your inhibitions behind. 


View over Molokini Island, toward Maui. 





Relax in Portofino with Wooaara. 


Ne’ve captured the sunlit brights of Italy in deep seating with cushions covered in a palette of colorful outdoor fabrics. 
rtofino’s sculpted lines are crafted of solid aluminum to blend durability and weather-resistance with European design. 
Once you’ve seen Portofino, you'll never forget it. 


Designed by Herb Saiger, A.S..D. 








Casual Furnishings in Contemporary Aluminum, Contemporary Stee! and Traditional Wrought 
‘Tron. For more information call 213-450-1541. For illustrated brochures on Portofino and other 
Woodard Groups send $5.00 to Woodard, 2951 28th St., Suite 2050, Santa Monica, CA 90405. 
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Ronald Blythe on the Realm of the British Writer 





IF A GENERAL PICTURE Could be drawn 
of today’s “literary workroom” any- 
where in Britain, it would reveal 
masses Of books and papers, a 
strongly individual taste in the mat- 
ter of furnishings, a minimum of 
office gadgetry (and that rather out 
of date), dogs and cats, a multitude 
of plants, and, perhaps most notice- 
ably, the particular writer’s own 
brand of trapped quietness. 

The writer, anywhere, is basically 
a solitary animal who needs bouts of 
gregariousness on his own terms, and 
his house, even when it contains a 
young family, usually reflects this. 
On the whole, today’s successful Brit- 
ish writer tends not to set himself up 
in anything like the domestic splen- 
dor adopted by his equivalent during 
the first half of the century. But the 
British revere literary shrines, and 
in the past they especially approved 
of the well-staffed, well-appointed 
country houses of the great novelists. 

A favorite county for these homes 
was Sussex, where Henry James lived 
in an exquisite Georgian house in 
Rye; Virginia Woolf in an ancient— 
though not grand—home at Rodmell, 
filled with “Bloomsbury” art; and 
Rudyard Kipling in a country house 
in a park at Burwash. Joseph Conrad 
during his later years, Somerset 
Maugham (the last of the old literary 
tycoons), Arnold Bennett and a host 
of lesser talents lived in great style. 
In the era before television, the gods 
and goddesses of the circulating 
libraries worked in handsome stud- 
ies, generally with a secretary, in 
homes surrounded with lovely gar- 
dens. Royalties bought privacy and 
solid comfort and sometimes, as in the 
case of Maugham, considerable luxury 


But there were other writers, most 
notably George Bernard Shaw, whose 
living conditions were an uncom- 
promising display of their moral val- 
ues. Shaw was fifty when he bought 
a newly built rectory in the Hertford- 
shire village of Ayot St. Lawrence 
and called it “Shaw’s Corner.” The 
tomb of a seventy-year-old woman in 


ithe local churchyard was inscribed 
‘Her time was short,” convincing 


him that it was a very healthy spot, 
which is why he chose his nice dull 
villa. It remains exactly as Shaw left it 
when he died in 1950, aged ninety- 
four. There is a witty spartan charm 
about the very clean, uncozy rooms. 
The exercise bicycle fixed to the hall 
floor; the Oscar for Pygmalion on the 
drawing room chimneypiece; the 
bronzes by Prince Trubetskoy and 
Rodin oddly at ease among the 
chintzes; the framed photographs of 
Lenin and Gandhi; the watch given 
Shaw by William Randolph Hearst 
and his mistress Marion Davies, 
which still ticks away in the dining 
room—these mementos of an era lie 
casually and unpretentiously around. 
Just below the main lawn is the little 
hut—suspended from an armature so 
it could revolve with the sun—in 
which he wrote on warm days: “In 
shattering sunlight here’s the shelter / 
Where I write dramas helter-skelter.” 

In contrast, Thomas Hardy’s 
house/-Max—Gate;- built about the 
same time, is withdrawn and even 
rather forbidding. Paid for out of 
the royalties from the novels, and 
planted with thousands of conifers 
for seclusion, it seems, with its stiff 
red-brick-and-slate architecture, as 
much a bastion as a home. Hardy 
insisted on quiet servants. He was 
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“Known locally as ‘that man who 
smokes a pipe’ or as ‘Mr. Pritchard or 
Prishetts,’ I live with my wife in a tall, 
handsome terrace house in a mixed 
district on the frontier of Regent's Park 
and popular Camden Town. The house 
was built in 1840, and because of its 
elegant stucco and tall windows is, 
untruthfully, said to have been built by 
the great Nash. I will be eighty-five this 
year, and my doctor says I owe my good 
health to the fact that I have to race up 
five flights of stairs to my study. Round 
the corner are the Irish pubs, the Greek 
grocers, the Indian newspaper shops, 
the crowded street market, the doorways 
where the winos carouse. We have an 
excellent bookshop. This is the London 
of the young Dickens, full of lively 
eccentrics and shop people who call you 
‘love,’ ‘darling,’ ‘mate’ or ‘guv.’ For the 
sort of listening writer I am, this mixed 
district is perfect. The talk on the local 
buses is loudly grousing or intimate in 
the London way. And we are only 
fifteen minutes from Piccadilly.” 

—V. S. Pritchett 
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semi-estranged from his wife, who 
spent much of her time in the attic 
rooms. Now and then he rearranged 
his dark, polished study so that he 
could face a different view. Max Gate, 
because of what was created within 
its walls, inspires awe, but it was 
never intended to be welcoming. 

Between the 1920s and 1950s, a 
number of novelists, much influ- 
enced by the grandeur of the Sitwells 
and other artists and literary figures 
from upper-class backgrounds, set 
themselves up in aristocratic style, 
most notably Evelyn Waugh. Waugh 
lived in a small, classical eighteenth- 
century mansion, adhering to the 
manners and outlook of the classic 
English gentleman of the ‘old 
faith” —i.e., pre-Reformation Catholi- 
cism, considered at that period very 
chic. Such country houses played a 
large part in fiction and plays, and 
their furnishings, gardens, staff, 
guests and stylish goings-on were the 
popular ingredients of many stories. 

But there were other writers, and 
some of the best, who cannot be 
placed in the “address” sense—T. S. 
Eliot, for instance. Eliot’s work is, 
among so much else, a brilliant evo- 
cation of modern London, but there 
would be very few who could say 
where his rooms were in the city and 
what they were like inside, although 
he lived and wrote in them for many 
years. Comparative anonymity is 
common among certain authors, and 
people are often surprised by how lit- 
tle such writers’ homes reflect their 
genius, fame and—sometimes— 
wealth. Sir James Barrie, who made a 
fortune from his-plays, lived in a no- 
toriously dreary apartment not far 
from Charing Cross Station. 

Now, as ever, the Briti 
instinctively drawn eith 
country. These remain the » 
natives. Town always means Lc 
country can mean provincial tow: 
and even lesser cities, as well as the 
rural wilds. The primary consider- 


1 writer is 


ation remains one of privacy, wor- 
shiped by the English (less so by the 
Welsh and the Scots). It is easily ob- 
tainable in London, where it is quite 
in order to do no more than nod to 
your neighbors, but in a village it is 
virtually impossible to hide or not 
join in. In the countryside, writers 
have to put up with being watched, 
which can at first (before they get 
used to it) be disconcerting, as their 
own role is that of observer and re- 
corder of human behavior. 

Then there is the “locai’’ or indige- 
nous writer, often much admired, 
who never leaves the area in which 
he or she was born and who is its 
voice and soul—Jane Austen is the 
exemplar here. The cottages and cas- 
tles, parsonages and manors of such 
writers nearly always become literary 
shrines, while large areas of the sur- 
rounding land become identified as 
“their country” forevermore. 

Once a writer has found a suitable 
corner, he or she tends to cling to it. 
The novelist Sir Angus Wilson still 
lives in the Suffolk woodsman’s cot- 
tage he bought in the 1950s. Made of 
flint, the traditional stone of the area, 
it can be reached only by a rough 
track. During the summer the little 
building is almost submerged in its 
celebrated “wild garden.” Felsham 
Woodside is, in effect, the literary 
beginner’s dream of a rural retreat, 
which could be why Sir Angus, now 
one of the major English novelists 
and biographers of the postwar years, 
still retains all the exuberance of a 
man with an unexplored universe 
stretching ahead of him. Unlike 
Graham Greene, the doyen of 
British novelists, who lives in fairly 
unapproachable seclusion in Nice, 
Sir Angus inhabits a cottage that 
seems to be in a permanent state of 

lcome, yet never sheds its feeling 

protectiveness where each day’s 

kk is concerned. 

‘ping with interruptions while 
sing the thread or mood is 





Shaw’s Corner, in Ayot St. Lawrence, is 
where the playwright culminated his search 
for the simple life. Top: A creature of habit, 
GBS rested on the study’s cane daybed after 
lunch, surrounded by photographs of his 
famous friends. ABOvE: The room reflects two 
Shavian passions—books and gadgets. 





something the average home-based 
writer has to learn to do. The disci- 
pline of writing in an atmosphere 
that must be both domestic and 
creative is one every author has to 
discover for himself. The most in- 
triguing aspect of any writer’s home 
is not its décor, but the essential 
work conditions he demands from it. 
A sternly locked door, or a trickle of 
visitors to cheer up the lonely day— 
these are the chiefly desired alter- 
natives in most writers’ lives. 

Then there are the difficulties re- 
sulting from fame—something nov- 
elists as far back as the Bronté sisters 
and Dickens found it hard to contend 





with. The filming of a successful book . 
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can place a writer’s house in a great 
glare of interest and publicity. John 
Fowles (The French Lieutenant's 
Woman) lives on the outskirts of 
Lyme Regis, the beautiful seaside 
town made famous by Jane Austen, 
and between novel writing he runs 
the local natural history museum. He 
feels particularly grateful for the way 
in which his neighbors respect his 
privacy. John Fowles is a shy, diffi- 
dent man when it comes to journal- 
ists and sightseers, and he recognizes 
how vulnerable he is to the kind of 
celebrity that could have made it 
hard for him to go on working in a 
place where he is so well known. 

It is not unusual for a community 
to subtly guard and respect the condi- 
tions the famous writer in its midst 
needs for his art. Most writers accept 
the fact that, although sometimes 
loved, they are really outsiders. One 


Internationally 
acknowledged 
to be the finest cigarette 


Tyrael 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determin 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Heal 


of Britain’s finest novelists, James 
Hanley, has acknowledged this: “I 
once said that the writer’s real home 


was on the fringe of society, and that ~ 


is where I spend my writing life. I 
have never mixed in literary society, 
belong to no clubs, attend no popular 
lunches. ... I have spent most of life 
locked away in a Welsh fastness, and 
there I went on and on, in my own 
way, following no fashion.” 

The Nobel Prize-winning writer 
William Golding, whose novels criti- 
cize British moral values, is a good ex- 
ample of an author who has stayed 
put and nurtured his imagination on 
things he saw as a child, such as the 
soaring spire of Salisbury Cathedral, 
and the society he witnessed while 
growing up not far from his present 
home, a comfortable house overlook- 
ing chalky Salisbury Plain. 

The writers who make the biggest 













Although his homes are situated on | 
opposite sides of the Atlantic—England and | 
Florida—best-selling novelist Dick Francis 

finds them “equally congenial.” ” 


fortunes these days, as ever, are the: 
popular storytellers, whose light ro-- 
mances, thrillers, spy tales, historical | 
yarns and adventure fiction domi-- 
nate the paperback market—writers : 
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such as Jean Plaidy (also known as 
Victoria Holt), Catherine Cookson, 
John le Carré, Jeffrey Archer, Jack 
Higgins and Barbara Cartland. Also 
Dick Francis, whose brilliant race- 
track mysteries, it is said, the Queen 
enjoys because of her passion for 
horses. Such writers are rich and can 
live as they please, grandly or simply. 
Dick Francis chooses a bit of both: 
“We have two homes, one in Oxford- 
shire and one in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. I write equally well, I think, 
in either place. I seem to spend a lot of 
jtime traveling back and forth over 
the Atlantic Ocean. In England I mix 
more with the racing world, and in 
Florida I probably do more of my 
} writing. Otherwise both places are 
equally congenial.” 
John le Carré, master of the espio- 
} nage novel (the British are obsessed 
| with the dramatics of political treach- 





ery), favors an uncluttered aerie on 
the wild Cornish coast, while Barbara 
Cartland, the octogenarian queen of 
the romance market, resides appro- 
priately in a Victorian mansion, sur- 
rounded by secretaries and servants. 
Catherine Cookson’s enormous pop- 
ularity stems from the fact that she 
writes very much from the heart, 
having herself, when young, en- 
dured many of the hardships she so 
accurately describes in stories based 
upon poverty and struggle. The col- 
orful opulence and comfort of her 
northern residence reflect an un- 
ashamed pleasure in bright furnish- 
ings, and even luxury of a quite un- 
pretentious kind. A semi-invalid 
married to a schoolteacher, she dic- 
tates some of her chapters into a bed- 
side tape recorder. 

Jeffrey Archer represents the oppo- 
site end of the sophisticated scale. He 
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Floor-to-ceiling bookshelves and specially 
made Indian carpets appropriately appoint 
the study of Rudyard Kipling’s Sussex home. 
He wrote at the 17th-century French table. 





writes heavily politicized thrillers 
with well-documented present-day 
settings, and has a vast following. A 
businessman who lost a fortune, 
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he came to writing originally as a 
means of recouping his wealth, but 
his first book brought him such huge 
~ success that he had to continue. His 
‘royalties have installed him at one of | 
England’s most evocative addresses— 
the Old Vicarage, Grantchester—im- } 
mortalized by the poet Rupert Brooke | 
and close to Byron’s Pool and Chau- 
cer’s Mill. The house has that sankén- 
into-the-garden feeling typical of so 
many ancient parsonages, and gives | 
no hint of the best-selling industry at 
work inside. Such reticence is typical 
of many of today’s literary homes; 
they give very little away. 

Money and fame do not always go 
together, and many of the best writ- | 
ers are comparatively poor. Some © 
novelists prefer a certain austerity, 
and their rooms remain very simple 
even when they have arrived at ce- — 
lebrity. The remarkable West Indian 
writer V. S. Naipaul, for one, lives 
like this. Others, including Iris Mur- 
doch, Muriel Spark, Harold Pinter 
and his wife, Lady Antonia Fraser, 
live elegantly. And many chart a 
middle course, such as V. S. Pritchett, 
considered Britain’s most distin- 
guished short story writer, who works 
in a study at the top of his comfort- 
able, bookish London house, buoyed 
by the neighborhood's vitality. 

The old deliberate and exciting bo- 
hemia no longer exists—indeed, has 
long vanished—for few writers need 
to challenge the bourgeoisie as they 
once did. The chief contrast now, in 
houses, seems to be between a certain 
traditionally British interior elegance 
or rusticity (the latter can be very ele- 
gant!) and what might be called the 
student pad of the sixties carried for- 
ward into early middle age, complete 
with posters and coffee mugs. The 
actual workroom, its arrangement, 
warmth, peace, privacy and view, is 
of tremendous aesthetic and emo- 
tional importance, and the remainder 
of a writer’s house is often not much 
more than a conventional after- 
thought in comparison.0 
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SOME OF HIS COLLEAGUES might well 
have been upset, but David Mlinaric 
didn’t mind at all. He tells the story: 
“There was once a client for whom 
we made some really beautiful cur- 
tains, decorated with point d’Hongrie. 
She said they were lovely, and 
couldn’t be better made. But when I 
got back to the house about six weeks 
later, I found she had actually got a 
knife and slashed the leading edges of 
the three pairs in her drawing room— 
to make them look as if they’d been 
up for years and the sun had got at 
them. She’d simply shredded the 
cloth, because she found them just 
too good, too new. The effect,” he 
adds, “was wonderful.” 

This was an expensive—and, for 
the client in question, a distinctly 
risky—exercise, and he admits that 
nothing quite like it has happened 
since. But for David Mlinaric, one of 
London’s most eminent interior deco- 
rators, it does illustrate an essential dif- 
ference between the English approach 
to decoration and the attitude else- 
where, particularly in the United 
States. “It’s always very interesting to 
see what clients here do with their 
houses once we've finished,” he says, 
“because a lot of them like things 
to look as if they haven’t just been 
done, whereas almost everywhere 
else, people prefer things to look as 
though they are strictly brand new.” 

Without resorting to knives, David 
Mlinaric knows several tricks to help 
the process along. “For instance,” he 
says, “I usually propose that curtains 
sit about three-quarters of an inch 
on the floor, to stop them from look- 
ing too straight. I also try and work 
out furniture plans that will look just 
as good when the furniture’s not 
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Secrets of English Style 
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“We're reinterpreting all the time,” says 
David Mlinaric, making sure that traditional 
English interiors never risk “lifelessness.” 
ABOVE: Treasured possessions animate his of- 
fice. Mr. Mlinaric’s mother-in-law as a young 
woman is depicted in a painting by Rex 
Whistler. BELOw: A wall that appears mar- 
bled, a Neo-Classical urn and a columnar 
laundry box unexpectedly create a sense 
of grandeur in a narrow hallway. 


straight and square on, so that what 
you see doesn’t depend for its charac- 
ter on the arrangement or geometry 
of sofas and chairs,” 


He has a long-term American 
client in England who “dresses” her 
flat practically every week—‘with 
marvelous results’—but what most 
people want is one scheme that al- 



























ways looks good, even in disarrays 
“What most of them want as well are} 
sofa cushions filled with feather a 
down, rather than synthetic s 
ings—because after you’ve sat on} 
them, the sofas look sat on, and the) 
cushions don’t jump up and look 
impeccable. All in all, the keynote} 
of English style is informality. Com: 

pared to other Europeans and Ame 
cans, the English have a more relaxed, 
informal way with their houses.” 

Now in his mid-forties, with more 
than twenty years in the business be 
hind him, David Mlinaric looks bac 
to his days at boarding school in the 
1950s, when the traditional style of 
the English upper classes was, as he 
puts it, “very tight and quite likely te 
be dull.” Patrician taste dictated the} 
removal of anything deemed “com 
mon” or un-Georgian. Since then, he 
says, more and more people have de 
veloped a liking for what he calls 
“the comfort and coziness of houses 
that used to be considered middle 
class,” and the options open to a 
“traditional” decorator of his own 
stamp have increased. 

But the constraints are still for- 
midable. Again comparing his home 
territory with the United States, he 
points to the greater availability in 
Britain of old houses, pre-World War 
I, which are loved, restored and lived 
in, and with their moldings, sash 
windows, cornices and carved stair- 
cases, impose strict architectural re- 
quirements on décor. 

“Having so many good old build- 
ings here probably makes people 
unaccustomed to taking a fresh 
approach to modern houses,” he says. — 
Even in the few modern houses he’s” 
decorated in his career, he has never 
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ABOVE: After some detective work, David 
Mlinaric styled the draw draperies in Nostell 
Priory’s state dressing room after Chippen- 
dale’s original hangings—emphasizing James 
Paine’s 18th-century Venetian window. 
BELOW: “A lovely room; it has character,” says 
Mr. Mlinaric of another room at Nostell 
Priory, refurbished by John Fowler. 





yet had to face the challenge of fill- 
ing one exclusively with contempo- 
rary furniture and art. 

As for the United States—where 
the one job he’s had was a room in 
the British Embassy, which could 


hardly have been more traditional— 
he argues the converse: “The best 
decorating is probably done in new 
shells, spaces that may have no 
architectural requirements at all.” 
The difference, he thinks, is under- 
lined by the light. In the United 
states, it’s strong and clear, and so 
lays best on strong, contrasting col- 
in England, it’s often soft and 
id so better suited to the sub- 


delicate off-tones. These 
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softer shades, he says, “complement 
people’s possessions—old pictures) 
and old furniture.” 

What all this means, Mr. Mlinari¢| 
believes, is that the decorator’s job) 
may well be more difficult in Ens 
gland than on the other side of the) 
Atlantic. He sees his job as one of: 
control, of creating harmony out of) 
many disparate and potentially dis. 
cordant elements. But, he says, those} 
with experience, courage and trust 
ing clients may have more chance of} 
turning mistakes or unexpected dis- 
coveries to advantage. As one exam=) 
ple of what he calls the “controlled” 
accident,” he remembers a yellow 
that proved too strong, which he: 
muted by making an adjacent yellow } 
even stronger. As another example, 
he cites the old, almost marbled plas- | 
ter that came to light when he 
stripped his office hall. He left it bare,» 
but offset it with narrow cloth tape 
around the architraves. 

In his own case, there’s also been” 
the accident of birth—he is the son of” 
a Slovenian father and has never felt) 
completely British. “Because of this,” 
he says, “I sometimes find myself | 
looking at England in a more objec-> 
tive way.” He’s not sure how this) 
affects his work specifically, and” 
instead lists some of the more signifi- 
cant foreign influences on English) 
architecture and design: the Dutch” 
on Christopher Wren; the American 
decorator Nancy Lancaster on En- 
glish style during the past fifty years; 
and, more recently, “American preci- 
sion and finish” on David Hicks. 

“It’s the same with food, clothes 
and films,” David Mlinaric says. “The 
English can hold their own, and yet 
accept and rework things from out- 
side. They like the familiar and time- 
honored, yet have incredible built-in 
flexibility.” He thinks it’s there in the 
parliamentary process, and what goes 
for politics also goes for interior design. 
‘In other words,” he concludes, “if 
something isn’t right, they’ll change 
it. But however wrong it is, they 
won't need a revolution.” 

—William Raynor 
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The secret is in the transparent 
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is clear, but it acts like 

a gate: it lets sun- 

light in, but doesn’t 

let heat out. 

It’s like high-tech 
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windows. 

And it can save you money. 
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—double-glazed windows made of 
Sungate coated glass—can give you 
eneray savings which far exceed tradi- 
tional double-glazed windows. How 
much? As much as triple-glazed. But 
without their expense and bulk. 

And there’s more. 


LESS FADING, 
BETTER FEELING. 
Everyone expects the color in their 
_ carpets and curtains to fade after a 

while. But the coating on Sungate 
coated glass actually reduces fabric 
fading. So your home fumishings keep 
their good looks (and value) longer. 

And The Intelligent Window also 
knows how to help eliminate condensa- 
tion—and even that drafty feeling— 
from around your windows. That 
means more comfort. 


AND IT’S CLEAR. 


Best of all, Sungate coated glass 
is not a reflective glass. It looks like any 
clear window glass. So it will fit—not 
fight—your home’s esthetics. 
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NEW FINDINGS 
DIN INTELLIGENCE. 


There’s a special Intelligent 
Window for the Sunbelt. It helps save 
on air-conditioning costs. To find out 
more, ask your builder, or ask us. 


ALL THE EACTS. FREE. 


The Intelligent Window is the one 
made with Sungate coated glass from 
PPG. Complete and mail this coupon, 
and we'll send you a handsome full- 
color brochure that explains The 
Intelligent Window in more detail. It’s 
absolutely free. And we'll even include 
a list of window manufacturers who 
use Sungate coated glass. 








Good looks, energy savings, 
reduced fabric fading and increased 
comfort. No wonder we call Sungate 
coated glass The Intelligent Window. 
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| The Intelligent Window™ $21 7 = 
Sungate Marketing Group e 

| PPG Industries, Inc athe 
PO. Box 8727 


Harrisburg, PA 17105 
i Please send me more information on The 
Intelligent Window — the window made with 
Sungate” coated glass from PPG. 
| Name 
: Address 


I City 











HANDSOMELY SURROUNDED by five 
thousand pastured and forested acres, 
Laverstoke House in Hampshire is 
the splendid home of Julian and 
Carolyn Sheffield and their four chil- 
dren. Here, sixty miles southwest of 
London, the Hampshire countryside 
seems the perfect setting for an idyllic 
English house party, evoking a world 
of butlers and silver teapots, lush 
lawns and croquet. The river Test, 
much favored by fishermen, gently 
meanders through Laverstoke’s 
wooded parkland, which from sea- 
son to season is mantled in bright 
bluebells, daffodils and snowdrops. 

A series of terraced gardens, as- 
cending from the center of the park, 
rise to the great Palladian house, the 
1798 creation of Joseph Bonomi, a 
discovery and pupil of the Adam 
brothers. Architect Bonomi was em- 
ployed to build Laverstoke by the 
paper-making Portal family, who, 
as Huguenot refugees, had arrived 
in England the previous century. The 
Portal concern has, since 1724, made 
the paper for Bank of England notes 
in its nearby mills. 

As baronets and viscounts, the Por- 
tals continued to live at Laverstoke 
for many generations, so it is fitting 
that Julian Sheffield, head of the 
present Laverstoke family, should be 
chairman of Portals. And it is appro- 
priate that the Sheffields should live 
in a house that stands with such evi- 
dent nobility, since the present-day 
Buckingham Palace was their family 
house in London until it was “ac- 
quired” by King George III. John 
Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, a fa- 
vorite of Queen Anne, had built the 
mansion in 1705 as Buckingham 


In Full Bloom 


A Graceful Manor in the . 


TEXT BY SIR HUMPHRY WAKEFIELD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


BELOW: Built in 1798, Laverstoke House 

is the Palladian centerpiece of a large Hamp- 
shire estate, the home of Julian and Carolyn 
Sheffield and their four children. RIGHT: The 
bounty of Laverstoke’s gardens is apparent 
in the varied floral arrangements that 
add beauty throughout the house. 
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House. It became a royal palace, but 
cognoscenti are still heard to refer to 
it as “Buck House.” 

The legacy of Buck House is evi- 
dent in Laverstoke’s imposing in- 
teriors, which Mrs. Sheffield has 
softened with a profusion of books, 
porcelain and chintz—items she be- 
lieves are essential aids to atmosphere. 
Here the porcelain and books prove 
her theory by mediating between the 
glitter of eighteenth-century gilt- 
wood furniture, and the pastel paints 
and silks on the walls. Mrs. Shef- 
field’s endeavors have combined 
happily with the more austere gran- 
deur of design she found when she 
came to Laverstoke. 

The interior architecture is comple- 
mented by equally splendid furnish- 
ings: graceful Renaissance bronzes; 
fine tapestries and paintings; furni- 
ture designed by Adam and built by 
Chippendale; amazingly carved and 
columned mirrors by the great Irish- 
man Booker. Her father-in-law un- 
derstood well the theatrical impact of 
classic furniture, but it has been Mrs. 
Sheffield’s achievement to arrange 
these great works into a state of har- 
monious and relaxed comfort. 

She learned much in her early mar- 
ried days, when Laverstoke was still 
lived in by her parents-in-law. An 
ideal modern house had been built 
for the younger family. It was there 
that the younger Sheffields, sur- 
rounded with infant children, experi- 
mented with a more sophisticated 
concept of decoration and design 
than most young couples dare more 
than dream of. They employed the 
legendary John Fowler, doyen of 
designers, for their principal living 
rooms. The Sheffields well remember 
how—between Mr. Fowler’s visits, 
and hoping for his approval—they 
would juggle the positions of their 





ABOVE: Walking sticks, umbrellas anc oars evoke ‘oor pleasures in 

the entrance hall, beside a Regency hail chair. The p ing is by Richard 
Ansdell. RIGHT: The sitting room is softened by a profusio 1 of flowers, chintz 
and pillows. A handsome 18th-century Irish giltwood mirror by Booker 
echoes in topmost form the broken-pedimented library cabinet it reflects 


Flanking the mirror are antique bronzes of Fortuna and Mercury 
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newly acquired antiques, paintings 
and porcelain. During this period 
they formed lasting friendships with 
dealers and connoisseurs who have 
nurtured their continued ardent col- 
lecting and “trading up.” 

The techniques they learned from 
John Fowler are still dutifully fol- 
lowed by the family. They recall how : 
he would paint samples of remark- 
ably similar hues on a wall and 
contemplate the effects of light and 
shade in a particular room before 
any decision was reached. Another 
Fowler practice that influenced the 
décor of Laverstoke, and of the En- 
glish country house in general, was 
his use of fringing and borders. Mrs. 
Sheffield remembers wondering 
what Aladdin’s cave supplied that 
wealth of trimmings from which 
John Fowler selected so unerringly, 
bringing new life and meaning to 
fabrics that could easily have been 
disregarded. She relates how Mr. 
Fowler rejected fifteen successive 
samples of yellow silk before he 
achieved his ideal for a drawing 
room. But once that painstaking per- 
fectionist was completely happy with 
an effect, the work sped ahead. 

Such striving to reach a point of ab- 
solute satisfaction is reflected in each 
of Laverstoke’s rooms. Mrs. Sheffield 
acknowledges that almost any room 
can be improved a bit, but points out 
that change for change’s sake can up- 
set a thoughtful balance. When this 
balance is achieved, both Sheffields 
know that it is just right for their 
home, and leave it intact. 

Mrs. Sheffield’s vivacious deter- 
mination to create an easy comfort in 
these textured, colorful rooms may 
well reflect her American heritage. 
Her mother was born near the great 
Biltmore House in North Carolina, 
and became a close friend of lonely 





RIGHT: The library is overseen, appropriately, by ited antique busts 

of English men of letters, among them Shakespeare, Locke and Ben Jonson. 
Comfortable furnishings belie the formality of the ior architecture. Above 
the mantel is a painting by Copley. above: Each be e rose garden has 

at least two varieties of long-blooming roses, providing ssoms Well into 


autumn. The sculpture is a 19th-century lead figure of Mercury 
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Cornelia Vanderbilt, the only child 
ever to live in those imposing marble 
halls. Together they visited Britain 
and began a lifelong romance with 
that country, strengthened for each of 
them by a transatlantic marriage and 
continued travel in both countries. 
The Sheffields view Laverstoke’s 
combination of inherited and ac- 
quired treasures with a sense of great 
privilege, and pride that they have 
been able to house them in such fun- 
damentally fine architecture. The 
rich traditions of the English country 
house are much in evidence here—as 
are, perhaps, echoes of the grandeur, 
charm and comfort of the Biltmore 
estate. For these are the very qualities 
that are unified with such felicity at 
Laverstoke House. 0 








r: A striking trompe-l‘oeil mural transforms a wall in the small sitting 

room. Painted in 1961 by Carlos Sancha, it depicts members of the Sheffield 
family in various poses, suggesting a moment captured from a play. A pair 
of Sheraton satinwood chairs flank the illusionistic archway, which mimics 
the Palladian design of Laverstoke. Above: Sheep graze in the exten- 

sive parkland around the house, enhancing its idyllic charm 
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Longing for the East 


A Countess Creates Sublime Seclusion in Chelsea 


TEXT BY HUGO VICKERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


OUTSIDE, TRAFFIC AND PASSERSBY rush on, unaware that behind 
the walls of one of London’s row houses lies hidden a cool 
oasis, Oriental in inspiration. This private sanctum is the 
residence of Dominique de Borchgrave d’Altena, a vivacious 
Belgian countess who has lived in London for the past fifteen 
years. Her home—a small but spacious second-floor flat in 
Chelsea—looks out on one side to a fashionable square, on 
the other to a tree-lined garden. 

The countess was born in Brussels during World War II 
and lived there until she was fourteen. The Borchgraves 
were great eccentrics; her grandfather, the count de 
Borchgrave, fought one of the last duels in Belgium—with 
his brother. He was very surprised when he was sent to jail. 
Once briefly married, Dominique de Borchgrave lives alone, 
and her maxim—“The right man would become the wrong 
man straightaway in a cottage’—must surely find its way 
into the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. 

When she acquired her London flat, she found the rooms 
well proportioned, but stark white and empty. Still, it took a 
fire and a burglary to free them of their Victorian character 
and challenge her to a new creation. “I’m the phoenix rising 
from the ashes,” she says. “But slowly. I need a long time to 
choose, to ponder. Every single detail has been thought out. 
I had Flemish pictures, but they didn’t fit in, so I sold them. 
I think a lot about colors and the spirit of things.” 

Dominique de Borchgrave has artfully created an effect 
she calls “Oriental European,” a subtle blending of exotica 
and traditional elegance. Family furnishings are mixed in 
with unusual objects gathered on trips. Her apartment has 
become a happy combination of the bought and the given, 
the familiar and the unexpected. “I seek simple things,” she 
says, “muted colors and a serene, calm atmosphere. I want to 
feel as if I’d bought an old palace.” 

The countess makes occasional visits to Brussels, where she 


Taken with the style and flavor of the East, especially India, 
Belgian countess Dominique de Borchgrave d’Altena has created 
a serene apartment in the heart of London that conjures up 
shadowy images of past Mughal glories. Several years ago, on a 
trip to India, she ordered her first durrie, picking its pale colors 
herself. Eventually placed in the drawing room of her airy 
Chelsea flat, it proved to be the starting point for the overall 
design—the colors of all the other rooms are based on it. 
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\BOVE AND Opposite: Her flair for design, fashion and entertaining characterizes everything 
Dominique de Borchgrave does. To complete the transformation of her apartment, she turned to 
irry Dorsett Gremillion, who proposed the muted stenciled wall designs in the drawing room. “The 
ffect,” she says, “is that of some rare, old Indian textile or manuscript that I might have had the luck 

|. A late Ming painting of a crane and moon epitomizes the harmony of the setting. Representing 
r mood—old world European—is the mid-Victorian marble mantelpiece, with gilt mounts in 

h-century French style. Yet even here the countess’s attraction to things Eastern is evident: | 
‘th-century Chinese vases, cachepots and flasks stand in precise formation across the top. 
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Clusters of objects in the drawing room, arranged with an Oriental 
regard for pattern and simplicity, underscore Dominique de Borchgrave’s 
discriminating choices for the apartment. opposite: Artifacts from a span 
of cultures are displayed on the French draftsman’s table—a 19th-cen- 
tury soapstone pagoda from Japan, Philippine straw boxes, and a pair of 
bronze pigeons from Greece. aBove: Left unframed, an oil portraying a 
King Charles spaniel is painted in an expressive 18th-century man- 

ner. Quills cover a small box fashioned in the shape of a house. 
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owns an apartment overlooking a medieval abbey. Four 
months a year she travels abroad, and is drawn to the Orient, 
particularly India. In 1970 she spent six months there 
and became a good friend of the maharani of Jaipur. “I 
developed an enduring fascination for the cotton fabrics, 
rugs and ivories of India,” she says. 

Artifacts from around the globe are spread about the 
drawing room. Her collection of nineteenth-century Chinese 
cachepots and vases lines the Victorian mantelpiece. Bur- 
mese red lacquer boxes and a Japanese house maquette rest 
on an antique Flemish table. A drawing of an Indian temple 
by her friend Teddy Millington-Drake provides an evocative 
focal point. Baskets are scattered here and there, from as far 
afield as Kenya, the Philippines, Senegal and Sardinia. In- 
dian patterned cottons cover cushions; pale durries carpet the 
floor. A pair of ceramic whippets guard the floor-to-ceiling 
windows, which have layered blinds of bamboo and cotton 
to create a translucent screen of filtered light. 

For “a harmonious background, and that one final touch” 
in the drawing room, Dominique de Borchgrave turned to 
Paris-based, Texas-born designer and artist Harry Dorsett 
Gremillion. He proposed stenciled wall motifs based on 
Mughal manuscript illumination. “I jumped at the idea,” she 
recalls, and proceeded to spend hours searching art books 
with Mr. Gremillion until they found what they wanted. 
“He painted the walls in muted colors and then stenciled on 
large, stylized flowers, highlighted in gold. Around these he 
painted colorful arabesque borders.” Now the walls seem 
multidimensional and need very little embellishment in the 
way of pictures and ornaments. “The effect is mellow and 
ethereal and gives the room a unity and serenity that was 
entirely a surprise,” says the countess. 

The drawing room is where she entertains, giving either 
“big, beautiful cocktail parties with Chinese food,” or small 
dinners. She will sometimes prepare for these gatherings for 
days, paying attention to all the details that make hos- 
pitality an art/ tcluding favorite Indian tablecloths and 
arrangements’ of exotic flowers. Often she entertains in 
connection with her work—handling public relations for 
the likes of fashion designer Bruce Oldfield. 

If there is a secret to the success of Dominique de 
Borchgrave’s soirées, it lies in the personality of the hostess. 
Her conversation is a mixture of demure feminine charm 
and wildly energetic observations on the world about her. 
Her surroundings are an oasis to which visitors want to re- 
turn, time and again. And, simply stated, for the countess 
herself, “My home is my passion.” 0 


\ 


“The colors in the apartment are very pale—hues of 
different warm tones, everything very soft,” observes 
the countess. The bedroom is her retreat—where she 
will happily, if infrequently, spend a weekend in bed 
with stacks of books. An Italian painting is redolent 

of some distant classical idyll. The 18th-century French 
laybed perpetuates the mood of pleasant reverie. 
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Romantically Baroque 
Preserving an Ideal at Chicheley Hall 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





Italian Baroque influences—unusual for an English country house— 
distinguish Chicheley Hall, the early-18th-century Buckinghamshire home 
of John and Diane Nutting. asove: Upward-curving cornices give the main fa- 
cade the appearance of projecting forward. Other Baroque features are an ornately 
sculpted entablature and an elaborate pediment above the entrance. RIGHT: An 
enduring presence in the drawing room is a portrait of the wife of the first 
owner, Sir John Chester. The secretary is 18th-century Irish. Made 

for the room, the gilt-framed pier glass is of the same period. 


IN THE YEAR 1719, Sir John Chester of 
Buckinghamshire built Chicheley 
Hall, which has been authoritatively 
described, by James Lees-Milne, as 
“about the most Baroque of any En- 
glish country house.” The Chester 
family owned the house until 1952, 
when it was bought by the second 
earl Beatty and restored with care 
and taste. After Lord Beatty’s de 
in 1972, his widow married Jot 
Nutting. The Nuttings now live 
Chicheley with their young children 
John and Diane Nutting are a bril 
liant couple, deeply immersed in 
many aspects of English life. He is a 
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barrister with an important London 
practice, she is a magistrate, and both 
are involved in the arts and in county 
affairs. Their London lives are busy, 
but they are happiest at Chicheley. 

It is generally conceded that run- 
ning a large country house and estate 
in England today is an endless battle, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Nutting appear to 

ght it effortlessly. This warm and 
ceful pair love to entertain, and 
eir guests enjoy good talk, delicious 
od and ellent wine—without a/ 
clue as to how this. iS achieved. Actu- 
ally, both of the Nuttings work ex- 
tremely hard to keep Chicheley Hall 








Sir John Chester decided to 
turn his back on fashion and build 
exactly the house he wanted. 


going. Diane Nutting says the secret 
is a staff that cares nearly as much 
about the house as she and her hus- 
band do. On weekends there are of- 
ten a dozen houseguests, and the 
party is frequently enlarged by 
friends in the neighborhood who 
are invited to luncheon or dinner. 

“We have been very lucky,” says 
John Nutting about his house. ’Ex- 
cept for one or two minor alterations, 
such as bringing the kitchen up from 
the basement to the main floor, the 
house has absolutely not been altered, 
and that, of course, is very rare in En- 
gland. The Victorians, with their ex- 
panding families, had the unhappy 
habits of putting an extra floor on top 
of the house or building onto the side; 
of fronting it in stone because brick 
had gone out of fashion, and so on. 
But Chicheley remained completely 
untouched, and as a result it is purely 
a house of the 1720s.” 

The fine furniture, mirrors and 
other objects look as if they had al- 
ways been a part of the house. Mr. 
Nutting explains: “Many of them 
have always been here. And some 
things we have bought, some come 
from my home in Leicestershire—but 
that’s Diane’s talent, fitting it all in.” 

Throughout, the furnishings form 
a collection of first-class pieces, such 
as the tankards and candlesticks, em- 
bellished with mother-of-pearl, that 
will be included in “The Treasure 
Houses of Britain” exhibition. The 
four splendid mirrors in the drawing 
room were made for Sir John Chester 
with sculpted masks and headdresses. 


Diane Nutting enlivens the hous: 
fresh flowers from her garden, such as thes 
room. “This room has the most beautiful cary 
Mrs. Nutting. The marble fireplace with an is 
flanked by finely crafted classical pilasters. Th 
carriage painting is by John Frederick Herring 
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Other items in the furniture collec- 
tion were acquired by Lord Beatty. 

Both Nuttings are intrigued by the 
character of the man who built the 
house. “Sir John Chester must have 
been a very interesting person,” Mrs. 
Nutting muses. “His father was lord 
mayor of London; they weren’t one 
of the great families, but they were 
part of the ‘squirearchy’ that created 
so much in England that is good.” 

Sir John Chester decided to turn 
his back on fashion and build exactly 
the house he wanted. This was the 
period when Lord Burlington and his 
protégé William Kent were introduc- 
ing Palladian architecture to England. 
Sir John, no backwoods baronet, 
knew all about Kent and had indeed 
been his patron when the young art- 
ist was struggling for a living in 
Rome. A painting by Kent decorates a 
ceiling at Chicheley, and much of the 
interior of the house is influenced by 
the new style. But for the exterior, 
Sir John refused to have an austere, 
classical stone facade. Baroque might 
be out and Palladian in, but what 
the owner of Chicheley wanted was 
something more romantic: an exte- 
rior of the warmest hue, embellish- 
ed with Italian Baroque details. 

He chose Francis Smith of War- 
wick to build his new house, and 
theirs was a felicitous rapport. The 
master builder was famous for the 
superlative skill of the craftsmen he 
directed, and never before or since 
in the history of English architecture 
has the quality of workmanship been 
so high as in this extraordinary time. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Nutting preserved the structural integrity of the house and chose 
furnishings to harmonize with the 18th-century character of the detailing. LEFT: Silk- 
covered walls and floral-patterned chintz draperies complement the carved paneling of 
Mrs. Nutting’s sitting room. The 19th-century paintings include Alfred Dever’s After the 
Wedding (corner) and John E. Ferneley’s Horse and Groom (right). ABovE: A gilded Rococo 
state bed commands attention in the master bedroom, designed by Tom Parr of Colefax 
and Fowler. Lending an air of restraint are delicate hues and classical moldings. 















An avenue lined with a double 
row of ancient lime trees leads up 
to the front door, the pediment of 
which is copied from a door by Ber- 
nini in the Vatican. The main facade 
shows a High Baroque influence— 
the central part appears to curve up- 
ward and outward. This is a clever 
piece of trompe l'oeil achieved by 
changing the order of the pilasters— 
from Corinthian to Doric—as they 
mount the three stories, and placing 
a rich entablature filled with masks 
and cornucopias at the division. 

Each corner of the dentillated cor- 
nice is crowned by a stone ram’s 
head, the Chester emblem, and on 
the rear facade, the tops of the heavy 
lead drainpipes carry Sir John’s 
.-monogram. These pipes have never 
had to be replaced, just as the brick- 
























work has never had to be repainted. 
This is “rubbed brick,” the finest 
quality that can be made, and the 
pointing is paper thin. 

Each facade of the house is differ- 
ent: The garden side is simpler than 
the main facade, yet still displays Ba- 
roque influences, with another door 
pediment borrowed from seven- 
teenth-century Rome. From here, the 
view extends over a wide lawn to 
an ornamental lake. 

A side facade is broken by two tall 
windows, and six niches that hold 
graceful wooden statues. The vista on 
this side ends at a herbaceous border 
below a brick wall—the background 
for Mrs. Nutting’s incomparable 
roses. On the lawn between the house 
and the rose garden are deck chairs 


continued on page 227 
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THE OBITUARY of the English country 
house has been written many times, 
but still it is not dead. Country houses 
were built after World War I and 
after the last war. They are being 
built today, and they will continue to 
be built as long as there are clients 
able and willing to realize the tradi- 
tional aspirations of Englishmen. 

Waverton House, by architect 
Quinlan Terry, is a new medium-size 
country house built for Jocelyn Ham- 
bro, of the banking family, and his 
late wife. Designed in 1977 and fin- 
ished in 1980, it is formal without be- 
ing too grand—a statement of the 
great tradition of domestic architec- 
ture in England, which derives from 
Italy; was introduced by Inigo Jones; 
and had such a splendid flowering 
in eighteenth-century Palladianism. 
The house also conforms to another 
English tradition, by its harmonious 
setting in the landscape and by the 
appropriate use of local building ma- 
terials. As Quinlan Terry has noted, 
“If you allow yourself to design 
within the constraints imposed by 
commonsense traditional building, 
you will very soon find yourself 
working in the classical style.” 

It is in the country house that the 
traditional values of English architec- 
ture are maintained, and this, as Mr. 
Terry recognizes, is because of clients 
“whose courage in commissioning and 
financing these schemes has kept 
the lamp of classical architecture 
flickering. Patronage is not a fashion- 
able concept today, but without it 
there would not be much art—and 
there could be no architecture, for 
which a large capital is needed.” 
Good architecture is expensive. 

Since 1945, the architectural estab- 
lishment in England has been domi- 
nated by the modern movement and 


Bringing the country | 
a residence based on classi ales fi 
CEDING PAGES: Referring to 
the front fagade a central pedi 
simple entablature and [onic 
December 1978. RIGHT: Mr. He 
desk in the drawing room. | 
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has been mainly concerned with 
public housing and public buildings. 
Country houses, on the other hand, 
have remained largely traditional in 
character, and traditional styles have 
been condemned by modernists. The 
country house, therefore, has been ig- 
nored in the architectural press. 

In recent years, however, with the | 
widespread questioning of the as- 
sumptions of modernism, there has 
been a great revival of interest in 
more traditional forms of architec- 
ture. Despite the claim that modern- 
ism represents the spirit of the age, it 
is becoming clear that in the sphere of 
domestic architecture—the only one 
in which individuals can choose for 
themselves the style of their houses 
—the characteristic choice of today 
is not modern but Georgian. 

Quinlan Terry, who was born in 
1937, has now established himself as 
the best-known traditional architect 
in England. He was the pupil—and, 
later, partner—of Raymond Erith, 
one of a small but dedicated group of 
architects who remained loyal to the 
classical tradition during the bleak 
1950s and 1960s. Mr. Terry is a man 
of missionary zeal: He believes in the 
universal validity of the classical or- 
ders for all types of architecture, and 
in the virtues of traditional mater- 
ials and methods of construction. 

The soundness and sense of Mr. 
Terry’s approach is perhaps best 
demonstrated in Waverton House. 
Here, the building materials are par- 
ticularly beautiful. The house was 
built as the center of a stud farm in 
the Cotswolds, that lush and earthy 
part of Gloucestershire that has pro- 
vided English domestic architects 
with sources of inspiration for over a 
century. The steeply pitched and 
comforting roof is made of Cotswold 


1980s, architect Quinlan Terry designed 


Jocelyn Hambro’s farm in Gloucestershire. PRE- 
a 


old Palladian vernacular,” Mr. Terry gave 
double-door entrance, with a fanlight, 
NseT: A -pping-out party was held in 
banker Sa quiet moment at his 
iogen Tay! »lefax and Fowler. 








Quinlan Terry works in a traditionalist manner, regardless of changing fashion and cur- 
rent architectural trends. He sought harm ind balance in the Waverton House interiors 
through the use of classical proportions. Ri lerry designed the marble fireplace in the 
drawing room after 18th-century models. A collection of Mr. Hambro’s 19th-century Englis 
paintings and drawings surrounds the mantel, adorned with porcelain figures mounted or 
ormolu bases and a Louis XV-style clock. Top: At one end of the drawing room, a library the 
architect designed with a Doric entablature features an ar hed niche for a collection of 18th- 


century porcelain figures, Above: Deep swagg lances enhance the stately proportions 
of the twelve-light windows in the dinit om. Table and chairs are Sheraton style. 
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stone flags; the walls are faced in rug- 
ged stone salvaged from demolished 
Cotswold barns. The details—cor- 
nices and window surrounds—are of 
dressed Doulting stone, while the 
finely cut Ionic doorcase to the main 
entrance is of Clipsham. 

However, the mellow earthiness of 
the building materials distinctive to 
the area is tempered by the strict dis- 
cipline of the whole design, for it is 
firmly based on the principles of Pal- 
ladio. The house is resolutely sym- 
metrical, and all of its proportions are 
governed by simple mathematical 
relationships. Low wings—contain- 
ing garages, a gun room and servants’ 
accommodations—flank a symmetri- 
cal three-story pile. The plan of this 
structure is based on a 2:3 proportion, 
and it is characteristically Palladian, 
with all the principal rooms grouped 
around a central hall. This hall is 
twenty-four-feet square, and the ceil- 
ing height before the stairs is twelve 
feet, as a 1:2 ratio governs it and other 
elements of the interior, such as the 
windows of the major rooms, which 


are twice as high as they are wide. 

The grand stair hall is the principal 
and most impressive space in the 
house. The single central stair divides 
to form a gallery on the upper floor. 
The finely molded stair treads, canti- 
levered out from the wall, are of re- 
constituted stone and support a 
splendid wrought-iron balustrade, . 
made by a local blacksmith and em- 
bellished with decorative intertwined 
H motifs, for the owner’s name. 

The staircase is lighted from above 
by a lantern. What may seem per- 
verse is that the lantern is not over 
the center of the hall; its position 
was determined by putting it at the 
center of the plan. At times, there- 
fore, it seems as if the discipline of 
geometry has been pushed a little too 
far. Another case occurs in the gar- 
den, where the steps descending 
from the terrace keep to the eight- 
foot width determined by the span of 
the doorcase columns of the main en- 
trance on the other side of the house. 
As a result, it seems rather narrow. 

continued on page 228 









































RIGHT: From the rear garden, 
with rough Cotswold stone and crown 
wings are servants’ quarters and servic 
arched doors, which create a loggia openin; 

















1 compact rectangular block, faced 
ilso of local stone tiles. The low side 
le mirrors the front except for three 
aded terrace and to views of the ex- 


pansive grounds—pasture for Mr. Hambro’s | ind ye gS. ABOVE: A focal point of the 
house is the grand stair hall, seen at the center of the cross n drawing. The symmetri- 
cal ordering of rooms, windows and doors is characte Juinlan Terry’s work 








GERVASE JACKSON-STOPS ON A UNIQUELY BRITISH WAY OF LIFE 


BY THE GARDEN DOOR, rows of rubber 
boots stand beneath a Lely portrait of 
a décolleté beauty from the court of 
Charles II. A disapproving bust of a 
Victorian ancestor, by Chantrey, is 
crowned with a straw hat decked 
with pink ribbons; an untidy mass of 
lilies in earthenware pots on the stone 
floor fills the air with scent; and in 
the distance come the voices of chil- 
dren, the yapping of dogs and the 
whirr of a mowing machine or the 
plop of tennis balls. Trivial as such 
sights and sounds may seem, they are 
the very stuff of English country 
house life, and they speak of an atti- 
tude to art, collecting and decorating 
that is never pompous or stuffy, but 
for all its understatement and quiet 
humor is—like the English character 
itself—deeply romantic. 

A friend once described a house to 
me as “perfect—like an old glove.” I 
knew what he meant, for true com- 
fort, like good wine, takes time to 
mature. The crimson damask on the 
walls, which may have looked brash 
and nouveau riche when it was hung 
by the first earl in the 1730s, has 
mellowed over the years to a rose 
pink of the subtlest beauty, a perfect 
background for the Reynolds and 
Lawrence portraits of his successors, 
still in their original gilt frames. The 
great mahogany armchairs, which 
once stood against the walls in 
splendid isolation, now form circles 
around the two fireplaces, in the 
company of comfortable Edwardian 
armchairs and sofas, whose faded 
covers are perfectly in tune with 
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In the following forty-four-page 
special section, we present high- 
lights from a dozen of Britain’s 
greatest homes, most of them se- 
lected from “The Treasure 
Houses of Britain: Five Hundred 
Years of Private Patronage and 
Art Collecting” to open Novem- 
ber 3 at the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C. Comple- 
aTOaletar mean ea melon Oe cla 
Jackson-Stops’s essay on the 
British approach to country liv- 
ing, and Susan Mary Alsop’s in- 
terview with National Gallery 
director J. Carter Brown. And, 
while not in the show, the 
Queen Mother’s Royal Lodge 
sets the stage for the homes that 
follow. A personal view of one 
of the ‘Treasure 
Houses” is the duchess of Dev- 
evar arbacm mec tet: Mer LelOltL ams bb comme 


greatest 


Chatsworth. To conclude, James 
Lees-Milne examines the links 
between these houses and their 
inhabitants, which, together, 
have contributed so greatly to 
Western civilization. 





For all its Italianate grandeur, Alnwick 


Castle’s Red Drawing Room resonates with 


the English love of hearth and home. 





. 
















the eighteenth-century surrounding: 
Dutch pictures brought back by | 
banker uncle from Amsterdam in th 
1830s; more recent portraits by Sa 
gent or Graham Sutherland; piles @ 
books and flowers on tables; an ar 
tique bust found on the Grand Tou 
a French mantel clock acquired i 
Paris after the revolution—none of 
these would be tolerated by a smar 
decorator intent on making a reputé 
tion for a particular contempora 
“look,” but together they represen 
many generations of taste. 
Different rooms often illustrate th 
characters of different owners. A: 


morocco-bound books, its globes and 
orrery, will testify to the scholarl 
interests of a squire who discovered a 
rare orchid, or who became an ama: 
teur architect. A dining room hung 
with sporting pictures, and with 
a row of racing cups on the side 
board, will reflect the more active 
pursuits of his less intellectual son. — 

For such people, beautiful things 
were, and are, part of everyday life, 
but that is not to say they are taken 
for granted. To grow up with a Rem- 
brandt or a Turner, a Chippendale 
commode or a Paul de Lamerie tu- 
reen, is a privilege indeed; but it is 
increasingly one that owners are pre- 
pared to share with the general pub- 
lic. Even in the eighteenth century, 
country houses like Kedleston and 
Chatsworth, Holkham and Hough- 
ton, were open to anyone arriving 
decently dressed and mounted. At 


continued on page 226 
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If the holdings of the country houses of 
Britain could ever come under a single roof, 
they would represent one of the greatest muse- 
ums in the world. No one before has attempted 
to gather a core-sampling, in one place, of the 
finest examples of patronage and art collecting 
in Britain from these treasure houses—examples 
spanning half a millennium. It represents a 
mind-boggling curatorial and logistical chal- 
lenge. For once in a lifetime—perhaps anyone’s 
lifetime—this will take place in Washington 
at the National Gallery of Art.” 

—J]. Carter Brown 
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THE DINNERS GIVEN by the trustees ©: 
the National Gallery of Art in Wash: 
ington, D.C. before the opening of an’ 
important exhibition—such as the 
upcoming ‘Treasure Houses of Brit-| 
ain’’—are rather like first nights at 
the theater, for there is the same qual- 
ity of excitement and underlying ten-/ 
sion. Will the audience applaud, will 
the critics be kind? | 

On the evening of one of these din- 
ners in the early 1970s, the newly ap-) 
pointed director, J. Carter Brown,| 
glanced at his watch, ran from his of- 
fice to his car, tore home, changed _ 
into his dinner jacket in ten minutes, : 
and returned to the gallery to stroll 
through the exhibition one last time. 
A member of his staff remembers see-- 
ing him on that lonely walk, and 
thinking how young and vulnerable: 
the director looked. She recalls her re-- 
lief when he stopped, the tour com- 
pleted, clapped his hands and burst 
into a happy shout: “Whoops, it’s all 
right!” Then he hurried to the door, 
for at that moment several hundred 
distinguished guests from all over the 
United States were arriving, dressed 
in their finest for the occasion. 

Carter Brown still possesses the 
qualities he demonstrated that eve- 
ning: a passionate interest in detail 
and a wonderful, bursting enthusi- 
asm that infects all those around him. 
Nowadays he can relax before the 
opening of a show, for the installa- 
tion department he has trained is 
considered by many to be among the 
best in the museum world. 

“T used to be heavily involved with 
installation myself,” he says, “but 
more and more I have come to realize 
























/s something I can turn over to oth- 
. The team has gone beyond me.” 
e explains the importance of hang- 
g an exhibition of paintings: “It 
punds like a simple business— 
hich picture is next to which—but 
e juxtaposition can make or break a 
now. And it’s fun to make a visit to 
exhibition occupy the dimension 
if time—to have a beginning, a mid- 
e and an end. These things evolve: 
ou have an introductory section, 
fou warm up, the show develops and 
has a tension that is released.” 

The heads of the installation 
eam, Gaillard Ravenel and Mark 
eithauser—who are now working 
on the show that will open in Novem- 
er, of art and objects from the great 


deny that they have gone beyond 
heir director. Says Mr. Ravenel: 
‘Let’s get the record straight. Carter 
oes through the plans at every stage. 
e work for weeks on a design, show 
t to him, and inevitably he sees at 
once that something else will work 
tter. For example, when you enter 
The Treasure Houses of Britain,’ the 
shell of the museum in no way 
imposes on you. This is very much 
arter’s concept—the sense that 
hen you walk into an exhibition 
you are transported into the world 
of that exhibition.” 

Describing the design for one of 
the British show’s special rooms, the 
“long gallery,” Mr. Ravenel says, 
“The East Building is flexible in many 
ways, and by jiggling things around 
for weeks and weeks we came up 
with a solution. There will be an 
eighty-eight-foot-long gallery with 





side lighting and authentic-looking 
windows of greenish glass. 

“We used a painting in the exhi- 
bition depicting a long gallery of 
the period so that the spectator can 
see a long gallery in a painting, and 
then be in a long gallery. You are 
thus transported into the proper 
context for the picture when you 
walk down the gallery. Also, the 
pieces must feel right in their setting, 
since in this exhibition the fame 
and quality and importance of the 
works are extraordinary.” 

D. Dodge Thompson, the National 
Gallery’s curator of exhibitions, says: 
“We had over two hundred houses 
lending, and four thousand objects 
to choose from. This is very different 
from some of our other shows, in 
which it was one national museum 
lending to another national museum, 





As the patrons of the National Gallery’s 
“Treasure Houses of Britain” exhibition— 
and lenders as well—the Prince and Princess 
of Wales are expected to visit Washington 
this fall to view the monumental show. 





each with its conservational staff 
working. In this case the loan process 
has proceeded through a correspon- 
dence over a period of years between 
Carter Brown and Gervase Jackson- 
Stops of England’s National Trust.” 
Mr. Jackson-Stops is a scholar- 
administrator-diplomat, as is Carter 
Brown, and the two men share two 
vital qualities for their jobs: great 
charm and a remarkable talent for 
persuasion. Mr. Jackson-Stops first 
formed a committee of the leading 
fine-arts experts in England to decide 
with him what the exhibition collec- 
tion should consist of. Thanks to the 


continued on page 230 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





The Royal Lodge of Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, situated 
in Windsor Great Park, is perhaps as dear to the royal family as the 
Queen Mother herself is to her subjects. With its suitably regal 
appointments, the Windsor House emanates grandeur and dignity 
while still conveying the air of a much-loved family home—one that 
has witnessed the joys, sorrows, hopes and delights of its family 
members, like any residence. Yet unlike most residences, it has a past 
illuminated by the history of the English monarchy. George IV spent 
fireside evenings by the arched Neo-Gothic chimneypiece, once in a 
favorite retreat of his and now in the Saloon (above right and right) 
of the Windsor House. In the 1930s, the duke and duchess of York 
had the Royal Lodge reconstructed to its present form, and today, the 
Queen Mother can enjoy its spacious rooms and stroll with grand- 
children Prince Edward and Lady Sarah Armstrong-Jones (above 
gardens, which she and King George VI designed. 

[im lity, majestic in scale, the décor of the Saloon befits 
the bi: oyal residents. A tapestry, Oriental carpet and 





altar can ement the room’s proportions, while inti- 
mate seati ‘ters of smaller objects tip the sense of scale 
back to a m« sion. The linear precision of Neo-Gothic 
architectural « 1ed by touches of conventional comfort 
in the plump up 's and sofas. Overall, there reigns an 
atmosphere of a « ly abode—one that knows its rightful 


place in the hearts and in a long lineage of royal homes. 
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Chatsworth 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE DESCRIBES LIFE IN A NATIONAL TREASURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





Splendidly situated, Chatsworth, the seat of the dukes 

of Devonshire, has been in the Cavendish family since 1549. 
The house overlooks a vast park, designed in part by Capability 
Brown and Joseph Paxton. The arched bridge (left), spanning 
the river Derwent, was built by James Paine in the 1760s 
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A QUARTER OF A century has passed 
since November 1959, when we 
moved into Chatsworth. We are so 
used to living here now that it seems 
inevitable we should have taken this 
huge step, but at the time it was 
thought by most of our friends to be 
foolhardy, to say the least. Why leave 
a comfortable, manageable house in a 
nearby Derbyshire village to take 
on the complications of living in one 
of the largest houses in England? 

We have never regretted it. The 
pleasure of living at Chatsworth is in- 
tense. The glorious outlook over the 
park—the river Derwent and James 
Paine’s bridge of the 1760s to the 
west; the high jet of the Emperor 
Fountain in the long canal, flanked 
by giant limes, to the south; and the 
seventeenth-century cascade spring- 
ing from its stone temple, erected by 
Thomas Archer, on the wooded es- 
carpment to the east—makes scenery 
that is hard to beat in all of England. 

The house itself is a joy to live in. 
Besides its obvious beauties and the 
quality of its contents, it is full of 
contrasts and surprises—from the 
Painted Hall, which occupies two 
floors and has walls and ceilings dec- 
orated by Louis Laguerre, to my little 
sitting room, which is as small and 
friendly as a cottage living room. 

The task of making it possible to 
live here matched the place’s giant 
scale. There are 175 rooms, some of 
them bigger than squash courts. The 
roof alone covers 1% acres. There are 
3,426 feet of passages, 17 staircases, 
359 doors. The garden covers 105 acres, 
bounded by a wall two miles long. 

When we began to restore it, the 
house had been empty for twelve 
years, since the wartime tenant, a 


Chatsworth 


girls’ boarding school, left in 1946. 
The interior was sadly dilapidated; 
the paint and the wall hangings were 
in a deplorable state. The stale smell 
of long-shuttered rooms lingered 
throughout. To make it habitable, the ~_ 
first requirements were central heat- 
ing, more bathrooms and a new 
kitchen—the old one seemed a day’s 
march from the dining room. The 
recollections of people who had 
stayed here before the war were of 
cold and congealing food, icy pas- 
sages and arctic bedrooms. Standards 
had changed since 1939, when the 
seven best guest rooms had one bath 
between them, and eleven house- 
maids carried hot water to the bed- 
rooms five times a day. 

The immense task of rehabilitating 
Chatsworth took nearly two years. 
In that time, we put in seventeen new 
bathrooms (my sister Nancy Mitford 
wrote to a friend, “I can’t imagine 
who the Devonshires are going to 
wash in all those new baths”), fitting 
them in as best we could into what- 
ever space was available. 

A greater problem was how to get 
the food from the newly installed 
kitchen to the dining room above it. 
The only practical place to put a lift 
meant cutting through a three-foot 
wall, where a portrait of General 
Monk, by Lely, is permanently af- 
fixed in an ornate frame. There was 
nothing to be done but cut the picture 
in half for a little door. It is invisible 
when shut, but when it is open, the 
legs of the old soldier swing around 
in a most disconcerting way. 

I was lucky in that my husband, 
the eleventh duke of Devonshire, 
gave me a free hand when it came 


continued on page 232 


Grand though Chatsworth is, the duchess of Devonshire has steadfastly upheld its role as 

a family home as well as a national treasure. Her extensive rehabilitation of the house in the 
late 1950s preserved its historical qualities while introducing all the amenities of modern 
life. In keeping with her concept is the Blue Drawing Room’s delightfully congenial 
atmosphere. Chintz-covered sofas, potted plants and the family sheepdog mix comfortably 
with Sargent’s portrait of the Acheson sisters and a pair of Cavendish ancestors painted by 
Batoni. Family portraits by Lucian Freud are arranged on and around the door at left. 
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rop: The private dining room is a study in contrasting styles. A pair of carved and 
gilded early-Georgian side (abies are juxtaposed with the small dining table, casually 
draped in flowered cotton. For canine guests there’s a rush dog basket. The portrait is 
of Henry VIII by Hans Ews ifter Holbein, Asove: In the lower library, the present 
duke’s study, the walls were rated by J. G. Crace in a style that is “something be- 
tween an illuminated manuscript and a café in the rue de Richelieu,” said the sixth 
duke of Devonshire. On the shelves are classical volumes purchased by the sixth 
duke in 1812. RIGHT: A chrysanthemum-bedecked chintz drape 
canopy bed in the duchess’s bedroom. Another Cavendish } 


house, Lismore Castle 
in Ireland, is portrayed in the painting by Duncan Grant abo 
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Knole 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





Trompe I’oeil detailing blends seamlessly with the actual archi- 
tecture of the monumental Great Staircase of Knole, in Kent, re- 
modeled circa 1605 (left). Innovatively painted walls replicate 
columns, arches, turned balustrades and newel posts surmounted by 
the heraldic Sackville leopards. viGNeTTE: Writer Vita Sackville-West, 
who was born at Knole, described it as having “the deep inward 
gaiety of some very old woman who has always been beautiful.” 
The 365-room residence has also been likened to a medieval village. 
Its history is equally grand: Built by Thomas Bourchier, archbishop 
of Canterbury, between 1456 and 1486, Knole was appropriated for 
a time by Henry VIII before passing to Thomas Sackville, first earl 
of Dorset. He spent the last five years of his life—1603 to 1608— 
transforming the house. ABOVE: The inner gatehouse, topped by 

a clock tower, opens onto the Green Court, in foreground. 
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LEFT: Knole’s imposing Cartoon Gallery takes its name from the copies of Raphael's 
tapestry cartoons that line the 90-foot-long state room. The impact of the first earl of 
Dorset’s extensive renovations prevails in the rippling plasterwork ceiling, composed 
of serpentine ribs and shallow reliefs of botanical emblems. Fine decorative examples 
of English Renaissance grotesques surround the niche. Ennobling the far wall are a 
carved gilt table and candlestand, thought to be a gift from Louis XIV to the sixth earl 
of Dorset, while late-17th-century and early-18th-century walnut armchairs and stools 
range along the side walls. Trop: Appropriate to a “Treasure House” are the celebrated 
and rare surviving examples of Carolean silver furniture from the King’s Room 
ABOVE LEFT AND RIGHT: Lavish detailing bedecks a silver andiron, circa 1670, 

one of a pair from the Cartoon Gallery, and a carved gilt wall light. 
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With its daunting mass and strategic location near the Scottish border, Alnwick Castle 
(opposite) has witnessed centuries of strife and valor. Dating from Norman times, the castle 
had assumed most of its present-day form by the end of the 12th century. Today it is home 

to the tenth duke of Northumberland; the duchess is seen in a moment of leisure in the 
skylighted stables. above: In the mid-19th century, the fourth duke of Northumberland— 
influenced by his travels in Italy—had Gothick rooms by Robert Adam remodeled in the 
style of the Italian Renaissance. Italian artists worked with British artisans to achieve a broad 
evocation of a palazzo. Flanking a Music Room door are two Canaletto paintings depict- 
ing Alnwick Castle and Northumberland House, formerly the family’s London home. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The Music Room’s generous scale is 
complemented by the grandeur of a massive fireplace with 
overmantel mirror, an elaborate frieze and an 18th-century 
English crystal chandelier. The opulent note continues in the 
19th-century Gobelins tapestry fire screen and an ornate 18th- 
century French clock. The paintings in the top row are by, left 
to right, Clinsted, Rosso IL, Tintoretto, Lely Mignard and Lely; 
below are two by Dobson and, at right of fireplace, two by van 
Dyck. riGHT: A wealth of pattern and color enriches the Red 
Drawing Room. The two large pietre dure cabinets were made 
for Louis XIV in 1683 at the Gobelins factory. Looted from the 
Tuileries palace during the revolution, they were discovered 
in a Paris cellar in 1824, and acquired soon after by the third 
duke of Northumberland. The two large paintings are by Sisto 
Badalocchio. The small portraits are by Torbido (left) and Jan 
van Scorel. above: A detail of one of the cabinets reveals their 
exquisite workmanship in pietre dure, ebony and ormolu. 
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Renowned for its 17th-century renovation, attributed to Inigo Jones, 

Wilton House in Wiltshire has been owned by direct descendants of the 
Herberts, earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, since the time of Henry VIII. 
Philip, fourth earl of Pembroke, commisssioned Jones’s design, which was 
carried out by French architect Isaac de Caus. ABOVE LEFT: Inspired by Italian 
Renaissance models, the south facade features framing pedimented towers 
and a central Palladian window. opposite: Most magnificent of Wilton’s 
interiors is the Double Cube Room—sixty feet long, thirty feet wide and thirty 
feet high. After a fire damaged the state rooms in 1647, Inigo Jones designed 
the repairs, which were executed by his nephew, the architect John Webb. 
The paneling was designed to frame a series of family and royal portraits by 
van Dyck—the largest depicting the fourth earl of Pembroke and his family. 
Sculpted and gilded ornamentation, plaster coving by Edward Pierce, and 
ceiling paintings by Emmanuel de Critz complete the décor. Lert: A pair of 
sphinxes embellish the opulent gilded carving of a set of sofas Thomas 
Chippendale and William Kent created for the room in the 18th century. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The present earl of Pembroke and Montgomery sits in the 
cloister facing the inner courtyard, surrounded by pieces of classical 
sculpture—part of an extensive art collection acquired by Thomas, eighth 
earl of Pembroke. The area is part of the 19th-century Neo-Gothic additions 
made when the eleventh earl asked James Wyatt to modernize Wilton. 
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Uppark 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAMES PIPKIN 


Named for its setting—the crest of a steep hill in Sussex—Uppark (top) has been home to famous and 
infamous names. The future Emma Hamilton resided here as the young mistress of Sir Harry Fetherstonhaugh’ 
and is said to have danced on his dining room table. The Dutch-inspired house, with its fagade of brick and 
prominent stone quoining, was built in the 1690s and owes its mid-18th-century interiors to Sir Matthew” 
Fetherstonhaugh and his wife, and the remarkable preservation of the rooms to their heirs. opposite: Classical 
arabesque decoration embellishes the ivory- and gilt-toned Saloon—extending to the plasterwork wall frame 
that surrounds Luca Giordano’s painting, The Son Taking Leave of His Father. Over the mantel is a portrait of 
George III by Nathaniel Dance. Tapestry-covered Georgian giltwood armchairs and an ormolu-mounted Louis_ 
XV bureau plat date from the mid-18th century. ABOVE LEFT: A detail of a marble fireplace frieze in the Saloon 
depicts Androcles and the Lion. ABOVE RIGHT: The dining room, redesigned in the early 19th century, displays 
the elaborate silver-gilt Prince’s Cup from 1785, a tribute to Sir Harry’s racing expertise. Two paintings 
by Joseph Vernet are from a series of four entitled The Four Times of Day, executed in 1751. 
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Dyrham Park 





When William Blathwayt, a successful civil servant of modest means, married the heiress 

of Dyrham Park in 1686, one thing was certain: The Gloucestershire estate that fell into his 
hands would never be the same again. Over a dozen years, he dramatically transformed the 
modest Tudor manor by adding first a west front and then an east front, and by restructuring 
the original home, sandwiched between the two, into one large connecting hall. As a whole, 
the two facades create an unusual juxtaposition. Done in separate stages and by different 
architects, they differ strikingly in style—the west conveying a French-inspired look, and the 
east (above), with its Italianate cornice and balustrade, reminiscent of a Genoese town palace. 
OPPOSITE: Yet it is a decidedly Dutch influence that comes through inside Dyrham Park. 
William Blathwayt, who spent years in Holland as a diplomat, amassed a collection of Dutch 
art that is crowned by Samuel van Hoogstraeten’s A View down a Corridor. Placed after a 
succession of doorways in the library, the perspective painting teases the viewer into believing 
that the dog guarding a seemingly endless hallway must be more than a few strokes of paint. 
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Blair Castle 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





Dating from the 13th century, Blair Castle (above), with its com- 


manding position on the central route through the Scottish High- 
has figured prominently in Scottish history. In 1746 Lord 


iy laid siege to the castle—his ancestral home—which 





Hanoverian troops who had come to quell a 


Jack r ist George II; both siege and revolt failed, and 
soon aftei ‘d into a Georgian country house. 
In s enlarged and its battlements 
restorec «IGHT: The Georgian dining 
room's , | tempers a strong sense of Neo- 
Classical o entury delight in the play 
of surface g threw plasterwork into 
flickerin es are by Charles Steuart. 
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Boughton House 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





Ambassador to France in the 1670s, Ralph, first duke of Montagu, filled 
Boughton House in Northhamptonshire with innumerable riches from the 
Continent—tapestries, paintings, sculpture and furniture. ABOVE AND opposITE: In 
the Low Pavilion Ante Room is one of the first duke’s prized possessions, a 
writing table made for Versailles. Decorated with pewter, brass and mother-of- 
pearl inlay, with carved and gilded feet, the table is a rare example of the work of 
Pierre Gole, a Dutchman who worked in Paris. The large painting is St. John the 
Baptist by Murillo. Boughton House has been preserved by descendants of 
the earliest owner, Sir Edward Montagu, chief justice to Henry VIII. 
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Burghley House 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


Piercing the Lincolnshire sky are the soaring towers, turrets, 
chimney stacks and domes of Burghley House (above), the first 
Lord Burghley’s Renaissance manor, completed in the 1580s. 
Capability Brown designed the lake. RIGHT: The present resident, 
Lady Victoria Leatham, among some of the splendors in the 
Grand Floor Corridor. Her late father, the marquess of Exeter, 
was one of the Olympic-medal-winning runners portrayed in the 
film Chariots of Fire. opposite: Baroque exuberance blazes from the 
illusionistic walls and ceiling of the Heaven Room, painted by 
Antonio Verrio in the late 17th century; it survives as the finest 
example of its kind in England. From the ceiling-sky, assembled 
gods survey the mythological dramas enacted around the colon- 
naded enclosure. Not to be left out, Verrio painted himself into 
the scene—as a toga-clad recorder, sketching the Cyclops’ forge. 
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Burghley House 


opposite: Dominating the vast arched kitch- 
en is an immense Netherlandish painting. 
The walls’ weathered patination creates a 
striking foil for gleaming copper utensils— 
more than 260 in all. ABOVE AND FAR LEFT: En- 
veloped in mist, Burghley House evokes 
the romance of England’s past, both in its 
dramatic silhouette and its parkland setting 
filled with ancient trees. LEFT: Armorial ani- 
mals flank the ornate base of a spire 
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Petworth House 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


Successive generations have made 
memorable contributions to Petworth 
House in Sussex. A creative high 
point was reached under Charles 
Seymour, sixth duke of Somerset, 
who renovated the property in the 
late 17th century, employing mas- 
ter craftsmen to give the house 
what architectural historian Sir 
John Summerson has called a 
“conspicuously French” appearance. 
TOP RIGHT: A door handle and lock 
display the Somerset ducal coronet. 
CENTER RIGHT: Originally the State 
Bedchamber, the White Library was 
given a new décor in 1795. The 
painting, Petworth House from the 
Lake: Dewy Morning, 1810, is by 

J. M. W. Turner, who spent a great 
deal of time at Petworth House as a 
favorite guest of the third earl of 
Egremont. BOTTOM RIGHT: Another 
atmospheric painting of Petworth 
by J. M. W. Turner is one of 

many works by the artist in the 
Turner Room. The adjoining 19th- 
century North Gallery houses a 
classical art collection acquired by 























the second earl of Egremont. FAR 





RIGHT: With cut-velvet hangings 
from Genoa, a grand canopied four- 
poster bed made by Thomas Chippen- 
dale in the 1750s dominates the 
Cambridge Bedro Thi L7th 


century taps 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


At Erddig, a centuries-old tradition elevated servants to the rank of near-family-members. Less hired than “adopted,” 
the staff at the Yorke estate in Wales was commemorated in portraits, honored in verse, and retired with pensions and 
private cottages. Impressive servants’ quarters prove the uniqueness of this relationship. BELOw: Built in the 1770s, the 
kitchen is architecturally one of the grandest rooms, its rusticated arches worthy of the finest saloon. BELOW LEFT: Account 
were kept and wages paid in the agent’s office. CENTER: The Yorkes commissioned more portraits of their staff than 

of their own family, and the servants’ hall is where the best were immortalized. BoTTom: In the laundry, a box mangle— 
consisting of stones in a box on rollers—served as the 18th century’s solution to the problem of wrinkled clothes. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 








Bestriding the stark coastal plain of Northumberland, Seaton Delaval 
(above) is a colossal example of Sir John Vanbrugh’s singularly English 
vision. In this, his last grand house, the architect infused classical 
elements and a Palladian plan with a distinctly mannerist spirit, and 
a massiveness derived from English castles. The house was built from 
1720 to 1728, on land that had belonged since Norman times to the 
colorful, star-crossed Delaval family. Seaton Delaval was a suitably 
extravagant stage for the clan’s chronicle of revelry, folly and decline. 
Birds’ nests in the chimneys started a fire in 1822 that gutted most of 
the main house, which has never been fully restored. viGNeTreE: The 
ruined great hall, where broken statues gaze from arched niches, 

is imbued with an almost operatic sense of romantic desolation. 

LEFT: Reflecting the traditional English love of the equestrian, stalls 

in the grandiose stables bear names of long-departed steeds. 
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THERE IS A TENDENCY to regard the En- 
glish country house as an architec- 
tural specimen, a precious work of 
art, like a cathedral. We are apt to for- 
get that whereas cathedrals were 
erected primarily for the glory of 
God, country houses were meant to 
be the homes of people. For genera- 
tion after generation they were inher- 
ited, frequently altered and usually 
cherished, by one family. The love 
lavished by a continuous family has 
left a recognizable impression on 
many of these houses, just as they of- 
ten made a deep impression upon the 
men and women who were brought 
up in them. English country houses 
have been both the cradles and re- 
treats of those who, for centuries, 
dominated politics, the church, the 
army and navy, the arts, literature, 
music and the scientific world, as well. 

Penshurst Place in Kent and Wil- 
ton House in Wiltshire are among the 
oldest stately homes to be associated 
with persons of outstanding qualities. 
In the sixteenth century, the poet and 
hero Sir Philip Sidney was born at 
Penshurst. He inherited the house 
shortly before his legendary death on 
the battlefield of Zutphen—where, 
on being offered water, he gave it to 
a humble soldier whose need was 
greater than his own. Sir Philip’s sis- 
ter Mary, countess of Pembroke, “the 
subject of all verse,” was the chate- 
laine of Wilton, where she enter- 
tained many of her brother’s fellow 
poets, including Spenser and Ben 
Jonson. It was Jonson, incidentally, 
who composed the laudatory poem 
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histories inextricably entwined with those of their renowned residents, writes James Lees-Milne. oprositi 
ABOVE: As the housekeeper’s son, H. G. Wells lived at Uppark, where he penned his first literary work at age 
14—a fledgling newspaper called The Uppark Alarmist. During his mother’s tenure at Uppark, she resided in this | 
room. OPPOSITE BELOw: Just as to the victor belong the spoils, so to the first duke of Wellington belonged Stratfield | 
Saye, a gift from his country after the battle of Waterloo. A painting by Robert Thorburn, 1852, depicts the | 
duke in the library with his grandchildren. Top LEFT AND RIGHT: Other rooms at Stratfield Saye evince his fa- i 
vorite pastime of affixing prints, numerous and varied, to the walls. ABovE LEFT: Once a medieval nunnery, 
Lacock Abbey became the site and subject of William Henry Fox Talbot's pioneering work in photography. i | 
Here, one of his early prints, circa 1842. ABOVE RIGHT: The great intellectuals of the early 1900s flocked to |} 
Garsington Manor—and to the hospitality of its mistress, Lady Ottoline Morrell. In D. H. Lawrence’s 

words: “Garsington must be the retreat where we come together and knit ourselves together.” 


| 
For generations, English country houses have been both the cradles and retreats of the great, their | 
| 
| 
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Gardens: 


A Festival of Memories 
Among the Arts and Flowers in Sussex 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


LADY BIRLEY ONCE described herself as 
Irish, the wife of the portrait painter 
Sir Oswald Birley, and wholly de- 
voted to the arts and her garden. It all 
sounds gloriously high-minded, and, 
true enough, she did take her garden- 
ing very seriously. But, like every- 
thing else in her life, that devotion to 
her garden at Charleston Manor in 
Sussex took its own particular and 
wonderfully scatty course. On the 
matter of feeding the roses, for in- 
stance, she felt there was nothing bet- 
ter than fish, and was very likely to 
donate the cod or mackerel that had 


SOTHEBY'S. LONDON 


been the subject of a still life and had 
already lingered for too many days in 
her painting studio. She brought an- 
cient and unpleasant shellfish all the 
way back from a painting holiday in 
Brittany, and when a dead goldfish 
was discovered in the lily pond she 
called for a spade—not to bury it, but 
to feed it to the Fantin-Latour rose. 
Today, poppies and thistles and 
roses offer their own portrait of the 
woman whose friends remember her 
as a scatterbrain of immense heart; 
a romantic, a Celtic Gypsy, a beauti- 
ful clown, always close to poignancy 





The gardens the late Lady Birley created over a period of fifty years are as welcoming 
today as when she and Sir Oswald lived in their restored Sussex manor. LEFT: In the en- 
closed garden, flowers yield a profusion of bloom. Stone steps lead to wrought-iron gates, 
and through the gates, to history: The dovecote was built when William the Conqueror’s cup- 
bearer owned the property. ABOveE: Lady Birley and her gardener Arthur Taylor, in a Cecil 
Beaton photograph from the seventies, gaze across the vine-clad wall. cover: The Garden 
House presides serenely over the enclosed garden. In the herbaceous border are peonies, 
lupines and lamb’s ears, but it is the roses that convey the true glory of the setting 
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ror: A na ated by clipped yew hedges following the 
contour of the n the hedges, like performers awaiting their 
cue. ABOVE: The vist lesigned by Sir Oswald and Lady Birley 
intrigues with an air of \n identical gate beyond, flanked by gold- 
en yews, leads to the 1 vart chimneys and varying rooflines of 


the manor rise beyon« ( ntly restrained by rectangular 
beds, but there is no resti 


{ geraniums, peonies, lupines 
and Sisyrinchium ngeas crown (he brick wall. 





























and sadness as well as to laughter. 

Sir Winston Churchill was a close 
friend and called her “Rhoda in her 
Pagoda’’—not for any particular rea- 
son, simply for the rhyme and the 
rhythm and the fun of it. Hers were 
the colors of high summer—emeralds 
and purples and reds—and she was 
likely to wear six scarves, three 
sweaters, probably even two skirts, 
all jumbled together at once in much 
the same way she jumbled those col- 
ors together in the garden. 

The Birleys first saw Charleston 
Manor in 1931. It was then still a 
working farm, and cows trampled 
the ground where flowers now grow. 
Sir Oswald was immediately taken 
with the light, and later described it 
as the best he had ever painted any- 
where. The house sits in a valley 
where Saxons once sheltered, and the 
dovecote and the earliest part of the 
house are recorded as having been 
owned by William the Conqueror’s 
cupbearer. Lady Birley, with her 
heightened Celtic awareness of 
things unseen, sensed good at 
Charleston Manor from the first day 
she saw the farm. 

Much more that was good was 
added over the next fifty years. She 
and Sir Oswald restored the house 
and the farm buildings, and created 
ten acres of gardens as a setting. 

A series of rather formal enclosed 
gardens and terraces were built, and 
Rhoda Birley filled them with the in- 
tense colors of a cottage garden. She 
collected old-fashioned roses and 
went to great trouble to find and save 
many that had almost disappeared. 
There were six or seven gardeners in 
the early days, but only two after the 
war. Very occasionally she would put 


her own hand to the soil, and there 
were bursts of activity when friends 
might suddenly find themselves out 
The massive tithe t 
England. Here the cust 


church. Sir Oswald conver 
artist, he was known for his pi 
close friend and painting com} 


the Charleston Manor Festiva! 


weeding after lunch. She didn’t like 
autumn; her planting was for spring- 
time and, most particularly, forthe 
golden days of summer. 

And golden days they were. In the 
thirties the entire Russian Ballet often 
came for the afternoon. Nijinsky es- 
pecially enjoyed the roses and danced 
in the barn, while Sir Oswald, in his 
studio in the barn, painted portraits ° 
of the ballerinas. 

After Sir Oswald died, in 1952, the 
Birleys’ London house was sold, and 
by 1967 Lady Birley was living at 
Charleston Manor year-round. The 
thatched roof of the barn had given 
out, and the eighteenth-century tiles 
she found to replace the thatch cost so 
much that she was determined to 
make good use of the beautiful struc- 
ture. At this time the Charleston 
Manor Festival of the arts was born. 

The gardener Edward Lambert put 
down his spade and took up a ham- 
mer, to build a stage and hang paint- 
ings for exhibitions. Lady Birley 
spent days in the kitchen, cooking 
much of the food herself. Friends 
helped take tickets. There were after- 
noons and evenings of music, talks 
on gardening, poetry readings, and 
tea or supper on the lawn afterward. 
It was a family affair. She knew ev- 
eryone in the world of the arts, so 
most of the performers were her 
friends—or, if not friends before the 
festival, they were friends afterward. 

Lady Birley particularly loved Rus- 
sian music and determined that the 
first festival performance should be 
by the Borodin Quartet from Mos- 
cow. It was a hot afternoon when the 
car crammed with grumpy Russians 
came up the drive. Here, they 
thought, was Western decadence and 
no more, but their hostess met them 
with cool drinks, and by the time the 
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ley to promote the arts. 
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OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: Though she may 
ourney to the ends of the earth, Sally, duchess 
of Westminster, always returns to her late- 
7th-century home in Gloucestershire. Behind 
its vine-covered walls, Hill House reveals 
much about the duchess: her love of things 
exotic, her disdain for the overarranged, 

her sense of gracious hospitality. 


SHE IS A FEARLESS and infinitely attrac- 
tive woman who, in her own words, 
has a “gypsyish sense of color” and a 
gypsyish love of movement. A few 
months ago, one of her friends came 
home to find a message that “Sally, 
duchess of Westminster, called to say 
she’s gone to Timbuktu’”—which she 
had, in a Land Rover, across the Sa- 
hara. Some months earlier, she had 


ea a 


oe 


been with the Auca Indians in the 
rain forest of Ecuador, on a hunting 
expedition with blowpipes. 

Her husband, who did not share 
these footloose ways, frequently used 
to say, “Go wherever you want, but 
please come back’”’—and, of course, she 
always did. They met in Egypt during 
World War II. He, as Lt. Col. Gerald 
Grosvenor, not yet the fourth duke 
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Said her husband, 
who did not share her 
footloose ways: “Go 
wherever you want, 
but please come back.” 


of Westminster, commanded the 
Ninth Lancers. She, technically, was 
a refugee. The war had caught her 
in Hungary. She had been given a 
rail ticket from Budapest to Poona; but 
the train got bombed in Bulgaria, and 
finally she made her way to Cairo. 

Colonel Grosvenor was wounded 
in France in 1944, and when peace 
came, all he wanted was a quiet life, 
watching the seasons come and go 
on his farm in Gloucestershire. By the 
early fifties, however, it was clear 
that he would succeed to the duke- 
dom, and the Grosvenors left for the 
family’s ancestral lands in Cheshire, 
where, as Gros-Veneurs (that is, “big 
hunters”) they had lived since 1066 
or thereabouts, as guardians of the 
wild Welsh border. 

For fifteen years, the duchess of 
Westminster learned to master the in- 
tricacies of running a great estate, 
Eaton Hall. Then, when the duke 
died, she came back to Gloucester- 
shire, to Hill House, a snug William 
and Mary “box” which she stripped 
of its Victorian accretions and where, 
without a murmur of complaint, she 
began to remake her life. 

The neighbors were astonished. 

“Do you like what you're eating?” 
she asked one of them whom she 
had invited to dinner. 

“Yes,” he said; he definitely did. 


Myriad objects, some with 

chosen solely for their Personal appeal, pop- 
ulate the drawing room. A bay window 
allows light to stream in, illuminating a 
collection of Sévres bleu céleste plates 
around the pier glass. Objects gathered dur- 
ing the duchess’s travels are arranged about 
the room—on tabletops, windowsills and on 
the Victorian mantel. The Aubusson carpet 
Was originally woven for Eaton Hall 


dedigree, some 
5 

















“But what is it?” he inquired politely. 
“Roe deer and lobster,” she replied 
with equanimity. “I’ve got what you 
might call a ‘creative cook.’ ” 
Now 


this could, concei 

sound like willful eccentricity, but it 
most certainly is not. She is willing to 
try anything, at least once. And this 
love of putting things together, of 
experimenting with the most un- 





likely combinations—in her house, 
her garden, her kitchen, and even 
among her friends—is her way of af- 
firming that the world is still limit- 
lessly varied and wonderful. 
Hill House—always warm and 
welcoming, always bright with flow- 
n be read, on one level, as a 
of her travels. Not that she is an 
‘riminate magpie, for there is 


ABOVE: In the drawing room, a 19th-century 
cabinet with Chinese lacquered panels 

is surrounded by a series of watercolors by 
Sarah Stone, dated 1772, of specimens har- 
vested by Captain Cook in the South Pacifi¢ 
The 19th-century jardiniere, one of a pair, is 
of gilt bronze. opposite: Books in the library 
reflect the duchess’s wide-ranging interests. 
A large watercolor by Archibald Thorburn 
portrays an aerie of golden eagles. The 

late duke of Westminster, an amateur 
ornithologist, started amassing a collection 
of Thorburn’s watercolors in childhood. 
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modern painting of a se from 
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rough clay pot dug up in Thailand. 
There are pictures of the Beaufort 


Hunt; Peruvian ponchos; a blanc de 
chine figure of a Taoist Immortal. 
There are black rugs made from the 
wool of her own Welsh sheep and 
laid over an Aubusson carpet woven 
vith W for Westminster. There is her 
husband’s. collection of watercolors 

\rchibald Thorburn—of snipe 
ind ducks and ©) aerie of golden ea- 
gles. (He was een ornithologist, 


Floral chintz exuberantly patterns a guest 
room, while flowers in other forms cover the 
bed, armchair, needlepoint rug, and a hand- 
painted headboard. A small Persian 

silk rug lends its own exoticism. 





When home from her far-flung travels, the 
duchess of Westminster spends every possi- 
ble minute working in her beloved gardens. 

Lush shrubbery and flowers in full bloom 
flourish under her gentle care. 


and he started the collection as a 
schoolboy.) And there are other 
watercolors, from an album by Sarah 
Stone dated 1772, of some fossils and 
shells, a flamingo and a humming- 
bird, butterflies and bugs—speci- 
mens of all sorts brought back by 
Captain Cook and his men. 

- An Amazonian headdress, of blue 
macaw feathers, somehow reawak- 


ens in the wayfaring duchess a mem- 
ory of going, in a diadem of orchids, 
to a gala at the Manaus opera. An 
even more unlikely object is a corn- 
cob of malachite beads from the Sey- 
chelles. But the thing she is “mad 
about’”—this week, or at least until 
the next thing comes along—is that 


splinter of fossilized wood she picked 


up off the floor of the Sahara. 
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Claims Its Victory 


Celebrating Comfort in London 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANNE PETO 
TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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ABOVE AND LEFT: Severely editing her possessions when she 
moved to a small London mews house, designer Anne Peto 
sold or stored most of her furniture, keeping only a few pieces 
of sentimental value. Those she took—an 18th-century black- 
lacquered secretary, Victorian papier-maché chairs, a pair of 
Regency side tables, and a needlepoint rug made by her 
mother—now form the core of the living room, to which she 
has added a bevy of inventively arranged pieces. The low 
sofas, twin beds in another life, are now wrapped in striped 
fabric and Victorian paisley shawls. A screen of Chinese 
wallpapers and a tall bunch of bamboo prove her dictum 
that large scale can be used to good effect in a small space 
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RIGHT AND ABOVE: Striped cotton, bought by the bolt, camouflages the fact 

that the dining room is only thirteen feet long and nine feet wide. Consistent 
with the well-organized plan of the home, a hanging corner cupboard and a 
painted etagere provide decorative yet practical storage for dinnerware and 
rints of Florence, mounted botanical illustrations, and baskets 
‘made of molding form an eclectic gallery on the walls. 
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HEN HER SON went off to boarding 
ool, designer Anne Peto decided 
at her six-story house in Kensing- 
on (see Architectural Digest, July 1981) 
as just too large, so she moved to a 
ews house behind Harrods—a cot- 
tage of a place and just half the 
ize of her former home. Moving 
Hay proved one thing: Clearly, it 
as time to consolidate. 
The English would call the task 
‘putting a quart into a pint pot.” As 
American living abroad, Anne 
Peto called it “a nightmare—like find- 
g that the pieces of a puzzle don’t fit 
anymore. Even though I had already 
old whole rooms of furniture, there 
were still boxes everywhere, stacked 
to the living room ceiling. I couldn’t 
even get around them.” Somewhere 
under everything was a telephone. 
She got to it, called a storage ware- 
house, and the next morning sent 
off as much as she could. That done, 
she looked around at the remaining 
furniture and saw it as though for 
the first time. “I suddenly realized 
that here was the nucleus of a good 
room—anytime, anywhere.” A hand- 
some black-lacquered secretary, a pair 
of lacquered side tables, two Victo- 
rian papier-maché chairs, a screen 
of handpainted Chinese wallpapers, 
and a needlepoint rug stitched by 
her mother—“‘these are old friends 
and will stay with me forever. I de- 
cided that anything else I added 
would be inexpensive so I could feel 
absolutely free to change it at any 
time. I suppose it was like seeing my- 
self as a tortoise, with all my im- 
portant possessions on my back and 
the lesser, easily replaceable things 
left behind. Tastes change; needs 
change. Houses should change too.” 
Most of the things Mrs. Peto still 
needed she found in ordinary places, 
Which is why she calls her house 
“a great tribute to the department 


store.” Everything was bought off the 
peg, by the bolt and in a hurry. Ideas 
were fresh in her mind as she raced 
up and down escalators with whole 
bolts of fabric under her arm, always 
buying lots to make certain she had 
enough. Color and pattern were what 
mattered, so dress fabrics would do 
nicely for some of the draperies. 
Properly made and lined, they look 
thick and substantial. Twin beds be- 
came sofas, with striped cotton 
tucked over and under the base, 
Turkish style. Her mind worked 
quickly, and her feet kept up the 
pace. And in only six weeks all was 
comfortable and complete. 

She likes working speedily—and 
why not? The house didn’t need any 
major structural changes, and she 
didn’t want everything matched too 
carefully. She knew that with the 
right colors, all would fall into place. 
The screen and the black-lacquered 
pieces set the framework for the 
warm earth colors she used. Pale 
walls make small rooms seem light 
and airy, and of altogether another 
dimension. For patterns, the more the 
merrier—chintzes, stripes, a pair of 
good Victorian paisley shawls—all 
mixed together. Fortuny fabric and 
fine tapestry work share space with 
the occasional bargain. 

Anne Peto has always been good at 
mixing the expensive with the less so. 
“It’s important to have a few good 
pieces of furniture, but after that I 
would rather put my money into 
things like good plumbing,” she ex- 
plains. “I like warm houses and good 
showers—that must be the American 
side of me. I like luxurious bathrooms 
and cupboards, well lighted and well 
organized. And a fireplace is essential— 
I couldn’t live in a house without one. 
Expensive carpeting, though, is not 
essential. What matters is a good back- 
zround color. Jute matting looks bland, 


While her son is away at school, Anne Peto uses his bed- 


room as a study and guest room. Skillfully bien 
ated a space t 





elements in a compact area, she has cr 
city itself. Chintz-covered pillows, a Stark au 


triangle of seashell prints inject subdued paticrn ag 





the uniform wallcovering and the jute floor matting 





the color of stone, and it’s just right 
for putting other rugs on top.” 
Preferring things to be of differing 
heights, she raised the screen by giv- 
ing it its own platform base. Pictures 
are propped up on low tables, rather 
than hung above, to give the feeling 
of a taller piece of furniture. Botanical 
prints, some bought for pennies, 
some bought for more, are hung at 
staggered heights. Having ordered a 
tall basket of dried bamboo for one 
corner, she was taken aback—but 
only momentarily—when something 
the size of a jungle arrived. “Things 
are always better huge than tiny, and 
big things in small rooms give an il- 
lusion of a bigger space,” she says. 
When all was said and done, Mrs. 
Peto found that there were many ad- 
vantages to small rooms. In a living 
room that measured only eighteen 
feet by fourteen feet, the furniture 
was in better proportion, and, placed 
closer together, all the wonderful 
black lacquer made more of an im- 
pact. And friends can talk more easily 
across a small room. “There aren’t 
really any disadvantages at all,’” she 
says. “As long as the proportions are 
good, the windows big and the ceil- 
ings high—these are twelve feet—no 
room needs to feel cramped. I’ve had 
thirty people in here, plus a conjurer 
doing magic tricks in the doorway.” 
More realistically, and no doubt more 
comfortably, the room seats twelve. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage to 
Anne Peto’s small rooms is the sense 
of Edwardian coziness she gives to 
them. These are rooms where com- 
fort clearly comes first; where the 
plump cushion always awaits, chairs 
are deep and substantial, lamps glow, 
and an abundance of fabrics gives a 
pleasantly soft feeling. She’s replaced 
the potted palm with a basket of 
bamboo, but the principle remains 
the same. Comfort—and lots of it. ! 
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Historic Houses: 


Late-Victorian Legacy 


Present Glories of the Pre- Raphaelite Past 


TEXT BY JOHN JULIUS NORWICH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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IN THE ENGLAND of the 1930s, High 
Victorian art and architecture were 
generally looked upon, at best, with) 
a sort of condescending affection; at 
worst, with something little better 
than contempt; and many people, on} 
hearing that the National Trust had) 
decided to accept Wightwick Manor 
for preservation as part of the coun- 
try’s permanent heritage, must have§ 
suspected that worthy institution of | 
having taken leave of its senses. Now, 
half a century later, we can only bless} 
its farsightedness. Here is a house so | 
imbued with the spirit of the. Pre-| 
Raphaelite Brotherhood and its fol- 
lowers—and William Morris, above § 
all—that, on entering it for the first® 
time, the visitor has the impression 
of having slipped back more than 
a hundred years into the strange” 
world, at once revolutionary and nos-~ 
talgic, that they created with such } 
imagination and enthusiasm. . 
Wightwick—pronounced Wit- 
tick—was built by Liverpool architect } 
Edward Ould, between 1887 and } 
1893, for Samuel Theodore Mander, a © 
wealthy industrialist and at one time 
mayor of Wolverhampton. Together ~ 
the two men decided on the vernacu- || 
lar half-timbered style, of which Ould 





ABOVE LEFT: Wightwick Manor, near Wolver- 
hampton, is an impressive example of late- 
Victorian architecture. LEFT: Lady Mander at 
her writing table in the Great Parlour. The 
past looks over her shoulder, but her eye is 
on the present and the preservation of the 
manor’s Pre-Raphaelite treasures. Painted 
windows are by C. E. Kempe. opposite: The 
piéce de résistance of the Great Parlour is Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones’s painting Love among 
the Ruins, which will be shown in “The 
Treasure Houses of Britain” exhibition. 
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rop: The Great Parlour’s open-beam ceiling was decorated by C. E. Kempe—a medieval 
touch not in the plans of architect Edward Ould. Also by Kempe is the plaster frieze, top left, 
which depicts the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. Below it is William Morris’s Diagonal Trail 
tapestry. RIGHT: An alcove in the hall conveys a sense of Victorian comfort, with arched inset 


fireplace and a window seat. The splendid painted glass of the windows is the work of C. E. 
Kempe. Above: More of Kempe’s work warms the west bay of the drawing room. Window 
seat cushions, in Morris’s Tulip design, were the gift of William Holman Hunt's widow. 
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was later to write: “No style ... will 
harmonise so quickly and completely 
with its surroundings, and so pass 
through the crude and brand new pe- 
riod, and continue to live on terms 
of good fellowship with other ma- 
terials.” The “other materials” at 
Wightwick were varied indeed: wall- 
papers and hangings, furniture and 
carpets from the Morris workshops, 
painted glass by C. E. Kempe, and 
tiles by William de Morgan, to say 
nothing of Persian rugs, Oriental 
porcelain and several pieces of mys- 
terious character and unknown 
provenance. For both Morris and the 
other, still more influential arbiter of 
Victorian taste, John Ruskin, such 
eclecticism was highly recom- 
mended. The only point on which 
they insisted was that every item 
should be honestly made and of 
sound craftsmanship. 

One point should be made abun- 
dantly clear. Wightwick is not, in any 
conceivable sense, a museum. It is a 
family house, still occupied by the 
daughter-in-law of the man for 
whom it was built. Her husband, Sir 
Geoffrey Mander, died in 1962, but 
Lady Mander—who is the author, 
under her maiden name, Rosalie 
Glynn Grylls, of a number of nine- 
teenth-century biographies, includ- 
ing Portrait of Rossetti—continues to 
live at Wightwick and to devote a 
large part of her time to it. It is cer- 
tainly thanks to Lady Mander that, 
quite apart from the remarkable col- 
lection of furniture, pictures and 





LEFT: William Morris’s Dove and Rose design 
covers the drawing room walls. The portrait, 
of Morris's wife, was begun by Ford Madox 
Brown and completed by Rossetti, who ca- 
priciously gave it the flaming hair of his own 
wife, Elizabeth Siddal. ABOVE RIGHT: Detail, 
after Rossetti, from a folding-bed cabinet 
bought for one pound at auction in 1939, 
when Victorian pieces were out of favor. 





works of art amassed by her father- 
in-law, her husband and herself, so 
much more of the same has come to 
the house on loan from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, and various other 
sources—among them, the families of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Christina 
Rossetti, and of William Holman 
Hunt and William Morris. 

Another testament to the quality of 
Wightwick Manor is its inclusion in 
“The Treasure Houses of Britain’ ex- 
hibition at the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C. 

In a house of this kind, however 
fascinating its contents, it is above all 
the ensemble that counts. It might, 
therefore, seem almost invidious to 
single out individual items for special 
mention. How, on the other hand, 
can one possibly ignore the effect 
made by Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s 
marvelous painting Love among the 
Ruins, which dominates the Great 
Parlour? Or the polychrome plaster 
frieze, telling the story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, which runs along the 
inner wall, just below the cornice? 
The obvious model is the late-six- 
teenth-century frieze in the High 
Great Chamber at Hardwick Hall in 
Derbyshire, but it comes as no sur- 
prise to learn that this one is a delib- 
erate essay in medievalism by Kempe. 

This remarkable artist is unques- 
tionably one of Wightwick’s stars. 
While his work in parish churches is 
often dismissed as “Victorian,” here, 
at last, he can be given the attention 
he deserves—in the drawing room, 



































Elaborate half-timbering 
curved and branchin 


‘sembling 
distinguishes 


the southeast wing, a in 1893 


especially, wher window 


contains four fin ions of the 


seasons. Kempe was, in fact, a close 


friend of Theodore Mander and often 


stayed at Wightwick, bringing with 





him the Elizabethan costumes into 
which he liked to change for dinner. 

There is no trace at Wightwick of 
those two besetting sins of the Vic- 
torians: cloying religiosity and insuf- 
ferable smugness. Far from feeling 
satisfaction with the wealth and pros- 
perity of the England they knew, 
these men constantly sought es- 





cape—to the world of the Tudors, 0 
the Middle Ages, or classical mythol 
ogy. They failed, of course, becaus 
every new world that they foun 
they immediately transmuted by th 
force of their own creative personal 
ities. But it was a majestic failure, an 
Wightwick is its most poignantl 
evocative monument. 
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ind the sporting aristocracy of Europe, . 
omes the most exclusive Jaguar sedan | 


‘ou Can own. 


yy cankly created for the very few, this is the most 
luxurious Jaguar sedan you can buy. Vanden Plas 
4S Duilt custom motorcar bodies and interiors of refine- 
ent, opulence and exclusivity for generations. Itis in this 
pirit that Jaguar has created this latest Vanden Plas. 
Based on the classic Jaguar XJ6 sedan, the Vanden 
yas shares the XJ6's _— 
mperb double overhead- 
mm racebred six, its athlet- 
Hhandling equipment, its 

canny smoothness and 

ence in motion. 

Inside, the Vanden Plas 

(fitted with soft leather, 

ne with exotic hand- 

fatched burled walnut 

finels set into the dash- 

tard, console and door 

finels. Its seats are spe- 

cally designed as well, 

iiividually contoured front 

éd rear and unavailable 

( other Jaguars. Custom 

tow carpets have been 

fisd into passenger foot- 


| 


wells. Twin swivel-based reading lamps illuminate rear 
passenger seats. Convenient pockets have been set 
into the backs of the front seats for the use of rear pas- 
sengers. On the outside of the car, special striping and 
a discreet Vanden Plas badge on the rear deck 
announce this as the most exclusive edition of the best 
: Jaguar ever built. 

Come drive the magnifi- 
cent Vanden Plas. Its plea- 
sures are many and acces- 
sible only to a very few. Per- 

» haps you can be one of 

™ them. For the name of the 

Sa Jaguar dealer nearest you, 
call this toll-free number 
today: (800) 447-4700. 
Jaguar Cars Inc., Leonia, 
New Jersey 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


J A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 
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16’6” x 10’ circa 1870 16’6” x 11’ circa 1860 14’ x 11’5” circa 1870 


Antique, Semi-Antique 
& Fine New Rugs for the 
discriminating 


Offering rugs of enduring 
value and beauty has been 
our tradition for years. 


Please contact us at: 


Fred Moheban Rug 


ye } if 295 Fifth Avenue, 6th Floor prea . 
Oushak (partial view) New York, N.Y. 10016 Amirtsar (partial view) 
13’ x 9°3” circa 1890 (212) 725-2076 12’3” x 9’ circa 1890 
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AMNONDIN INGREORATED 


This and other Alan Londin 
fabrics are on display at 
the following showrooms: 
Henry Trelles & Co. 

MIAMI 


andolph & Hein, Inc. 
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Holly Hunt Ltd. Raindance is ArthurKahn Company's newest 
CHICAGO i application of ICI Americas’ S fluorochemical 
John Ed. Hughes, Inc. technology, Applied to natural fibers, it is 
IOUSTON the ultimate in stain repellency. The finest fabrics 


John Ed. Hughes, Inc. deserve the best protection possible. {Cl Americas 
AS provides the finest chemistry available 
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“The Regent. 
Synonymous with the best Sydney 
has to offer.” _————_—_—__ 


Service polished to 
perfection. 

A style that could only 
be Regent. Inspirational 
views from a hotel that is 
itself an inspiration. 


he 
Regent 


A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


ALBUQUERQUE. AUCKLAND. CHICAGO. FIJIl. HONG KONG. KUALA LUMPUR. LONDON. MELBOURNE. NEW YORK. SYDNEY. WASHINGTON D.C. 


U.S.A. TOLL FREE 800-545-4000; SYDNEY 238-0000, TELEX 73023. 
A member of The‘ Jeading-Hotels of thé’World® 
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A sparkling 24% full lead crystal 
lamp. Dazzling old-world crafts- 

. manship. Trimmed with the shim- 
mering look of brass. Fresh ideas in 
elUIcemera CP esti hmong r-ltal Ld lals 
... and absolutely affordable. 

From Crystal Clear... delicious. 


Suddenly. NV’ 
everything is 1. 


Crystal Clear Industries 220 Fifth Avenue New York, NY 10001 
(212) 683-6272 


At your Crystal Clear Gallery Dealer. For'a full-color catalogue, please send $5.00 
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The English Country House 
continued from page 152 


Strawberry Hill, Horace Walpole wa 
inundated with such a large numbe 
of visitors that he was compelled t 
issue printed admission tickets wel 
in advance. Today the price of suck 
tickets, often matched by govern 
ment grants, helps with the enor 
mous cost of upkeep, and Britist 
country houses—always the center 0 
community life—now attract visitor. 
from all over the world. 

“The Treasure Houses of Britain’ 
exhibition pays tribute to these mag 
nificent buildings—which no othe 
country in the world can match. A 





Many country houses 
were open to anyone whe 
arrived decently dressed 
and mounted. 





the same time it underlines the deter 
mination of British country housé 
owners to keep their collections in: 
tact, and to stop the relentless sale: 
that threaten one day to make the 
homes as empty as the chateaux 0 
the Loire or the Florentine villas 0 
the Medici. To see a great van Dyck a 
the end of a long gallery, where it ha: 
hung since the seventeenth century 
and then to see it removed to the sur: 
roundings of a museum, unnoticed ir 
a roomful of other van Dycks, is t 
witness the breakup of a tradition t¢ 
which we are all heirs. 
With greater international recogni: 
tion and support, and with better tay 
laws, there is no reason why the Brit 
ish country house should not survive 
like Venice, to give the rest of the 
world a unique glimpse of the past: 
and also a lesson in the importance 0) 
patronage and connoisseurship fo): 
the future. In an age of increasing bu 
reaucracy and the domination of in 
stitutions, we need to be reminded 0) 
those proud and independent spirit! 
whose taste was based on knowledge | 
and whose culture was not coldly) 
perfectionist, but an expression @| 
deep humanity and joie de vivre.O | 











GHICHELEY HALL 





Romantically Baroque 
continued from page 141 








































' for the many guests assembled by the 
| Nuttings on summer weekends, and 
on fine days luncheon is served here, 
/ with an extra table for the small chil- 
dren and their friends. The predomi- 
nant sounds at these happy times are 
birdsong in the gardens and woods, 
and the shouts of children playing. 

The service facade is the plainest 
of the house; it gives onto a cobbled 
courtyard, a stable and two office 
blocks, and beyond them is an im- 
mense kitchen garden. 

Just inside the “Bernini” door of the 

‘front facade is a hall, two stories 
high, crowned by William Kent’s 
ceiling painting. Often the owners give 
dinner parties here, and the effect 
is lovely, with candlelight illuminat- 
ing the long table, and subtly ar- 
ranged indirect lighting coming from 
jabove. A screen of gray and white 
marble columns delineates the inner 
hall, from which rises a superb oak 
staircase, a masterpiece of the joiner’s 
art. Each one of the steps carries three 
sorts of balusters—spiral, corkscrew 
and straight—and the oak treads are 
inlaid with bands of walnut. At the 
half-landing, beneath a tall window, 
tands a planter full of begonias and 
a huge basket containing any sort of 
k the ascending guest might want 
o read—a typical Nutting touch. 
lso typical of the informality of this 
amily home are the baby carriage 
d rocking horse that wait in the 
taircase hall for the children. 
) Francis Smith built for comfort 
rather than for show, and although 
the paneling and moldings in the re- 
eption rooms are rich indeed—with 
xquisite carvings over the mantel- 
ieces, gold leaf on the cornices, intri- 
ate interwoven banded woods on 
he doors—the effect is never ostenta- 
rious. Mrs. Nutting uses linen and 
‘rhintz in preference to richer fabrics, 
‘and flowers she has arranged are ev- 
‘prywhere—bowls and vases and jar- 
Hinieres of English country flowers 
fresh from the garden. 

Sir John Chester would surely be 
-ontent could he see the care and love 
avished on Chicheley Hall today. 
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Schillay & Rehs, Inc. 


Fine Oil Paintings 
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CHICAGO ABO oe 


DTS olayaU De eT OER MOS ce Mol cl eee York, Nes Toa 
(212) 355- veny 


Fully Illustrated Color Catalogue aE SERCO 


ARCHITECTURE 


Quinlan Terry 
continued from page 150 


On the whole, however, the sym- 
metry appears natural and effortless. 
Every part of the exterior and interior 
seems to fall into place naturally, 

- with that uncontrived formality typi- 
cal of the best Georgian houses. 

The question therefore arises, one 
that worries so many architectural crit- 
ics: Is Waverton House just a copy, 
just a pastiche of Palladian-inspired 


In the loggia, a fanlight gracefully 
reiterates the form of the round arched doors 
that open to the rear terrace. 


motifs that have all been seen before? 

The answer is no. 

Quinlan Terry’s classical propor- 
tions and textbook details are enliv- 
ened by interesting variations. To 
make the house seem more rustic, 
suitable for a farm, the window sur- 


| — | . rounds are plain flat stone strips 

i aul Hanson ee rather than aes architraves; thal 
i ae block modillions in the cornice are 

| lluminates te 5, not ane es the ieee pedi- 


SUT OM ET A a ments; and, most unusually, the upper 


and decorative accessories windows are made slightly narrower 
.. for any Yee CA1 ep ee" ek than those on the ground floor. This] 


last device is actually Greek Revival, 
rather than Palladian, in inspiration. 
Quinlan Terry has said about 
Waverton House that “you would 

oe never mistake it for an eighteenth-| 
ae teh century building.” That is true, but as 
Pu its lovely stone weathers, this impres- 


rea WAV e ib HAN SO ie ut sive house will soon look as if it has} 






Pera (eM) always been there—the greatest com- 


ide TAA Lee al emda ‘a + pliment that can ever be paid to an 
* 610 Commercial Avenue, Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 (201) 9334873 : | 
English country house. 0 
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A bath for baby. 





Control center with Touch-Tone telephone. Moisturizing facial mist. Four-speaker stereo system. Revolutionary CycloJet™ meee 


Introducing the extraordinary new WaterJet® BathWomb™ Featuring Touch-Tone speaker 
OSS uM sa B Olen omstacebilcurltcenOnnt eters canopy, State of the 
Whirlpool Art™ hydrotherapy technology, “oh-so-soothing” PillowMassage™ headrest, nine 
revolutionary new CycloJets™ (each with a mini turbine), moisturizing facial mist, hidden 
toiletries compartment, fold-away tray table; all controlled by a fourteen-function coool a 


panel control center. And, room for two. 


ATU Kole RoymeeteeocmeeeVRAWoN Ain eM Alice (ae whirlpool bath styles and sizes. Easy to 
install (some models simply slip into existing tub space). All available in more than fifty-five 
colors with trim finishes to perfectly match your bath decor. Cae ae 
‘Telephone 800/423-3542 or 818/998-3884 (in California) 
for complete information about WaterJet® today. There's 
never ever been a more luxurious way to baby Wotieate 


©) 1985 Water Jet Corporation Showroom 133 N Robertson Bivd . Los Angeles, CA 90048 













The Ralph Lauren Home Collection 
is available at: 


B. ALTMAN, NEW YORK 
BLOOMINGDALE'S, 
NEW YORK 
BULLOCK’S, LOS ANGELES 
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J. Carter Brown 
continued from page 155 


generosity of the lenders and the 
cooperation of the British Council, 
many hundreds of the greatest trea- 
sures in Britain will cross the Atlantic 
to be shown in the twenty rooms con- 
structed to receive them. The joint ef- 
fort has been what Gaillard Ravenel 
calls “dizzy-making.” 

While Carter Brown has traveled to 
England innumerable times to ensure 
the success of this vast undertaking, 
great exhibitions such as this one 
form only a part of his responsibil- 
ities. “What is exciting,” he says, “is 
being not only a museum in Wash- 
ington, but a national gallery. We 
have a strong feeling that what we do 
here should be of service throughout 
the country.” Lending programs go 
out to thousands of communities, and 
the television audience for the gal- 
lery’s programs is about 97 million. 
Then there is the vital endowment 
fund. Its goal is to raise $50 million, 
the income of which will be used to 
purchase works of art. “This will al- 
low us to hold our heads up with the 
other national galleries of the world, 
which receive government subsidies 
for acquisition. No one seems to real- 
ize that not a penny of federal funds 
has gone into buying works of art 
here. The United States government 
is pledged to maintain the gallery, 
but it is the private sector that pro- 
vides the works of art.” 

Fund raising for new purchases is 
just one facet of Carter Brown’s life. 
The director of the National Gallery is 
also the chairman of the Fine Arts 
Commission, responsible for all deci- 
sions affecting buildings and monu- 
ments in the capital. According to his 
staff, he finds time for everything. 

What produced this happy blend 
of ability and stylishness? The Brown 
family came from England to Rhode 
Island in the seventeenth century— 
strong men and women who cared 
deeply about religious freedom. As 
shrewd as they were hardy, in the 
next century they prospered from the 
China trade, shipbuilding, cannon 
foundries and other interests. While 
the business history of the clan is in- 
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teresting, its cultural history is even 


_ Brown University owes the land on) 
_ Which it was built and several unique] 













































more so. Generation after generation ff 
were scholars, scientists, collectors. | 


collections to bequests by Carter} 
Brown's progenitors. His father, a| 
great gentleman of high cultivation, 
early passed on to his son his own 
passion for architecture and art his-§ 
tory. “It was a wonderful way tof 
grow up—to travel with someone) 
who was that involved with the mu- 
seums of Europe. He knew them all 
like the back of his hand,” says his} 
son. The family love of history was} 
powerfully enhanced by his mother’s § 
knowledge too. Her great collection’ 
of military uniforms is one of the) 
prides of Brown University today. 
Carter Brown’s cultural heritage is) 
a rich one, and he possesses the) 
strength and vitality of his forebears. | 
During his tenure, the National Gal- | 
lery has felt like a young museum. Its | | 
director believes that fresh ideas keep 
a museum young; his wife, Pamela, | 
speaks of the pride in the museum i 
that extends to every member of the | 
gallery family: “An amazing number 
of people will stay past any normal 
working hours just for love of the Na-§} 
tional Gallery. I see it all the time, | 
from Carter's staff to the guards.” 
Mr. Brown acknowledges his 
wife’s contributions to the effort: 
“You should see her down there be- 
fore one of the big dinners, making 
the last arrangements, sticking the’ 
flowers in the vases.” 
It is pleasant to picture the Browns | 
at the end of one of these splendid |, 
occasions, when they have said good: | 
bye to the last guest and thanked | 
last guard at the door of the gr 
institution. If, with a bit of luck, 1 
is a Friday, they can slip off a 
their children to their farm in the 
country and the life they love, with 
horses and a garden. But surely : 
ter Brown will have carried a brief: 
case of work with him, for th 
charismatic figure is unlikely t 
spend two days without developing 
new idea for the National Gallery.0 
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| 
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CHATSWORTH 


Life ina National Treasure 
continued from page 160 


to decorating. I have never worked 
with a professional decorator, for 
two simple reasons: I cannot imag- 
ine living with someone else’s te ste, 
and I am too mean to pay for wha 
I think I can do myself. 

Living a mile away, at Edensor, I 
came every day to see how things 
were going—to plan the colors with 
the foreman painter, to watch the 
lengthy installation of the new 
plumbing, to unpack old curtains 
and bed hangings that had been care- 
fully put away at the outbreak of war. 
Among the marvels produced from 
unlikely cupboards by the house- 
keeper were the drawing room and 
dining room curtains, made of pat- 
terned silk brought over from India 
around 1840 by the sixth duke of 
Devonshire. No material you can 
find now could be as beautiful as this 
fabric, and we rehung the curtains 
where they belonged. 

Furniture, pictures and the thou- 
sand and one other things that accu- 
mulate in a big house in the wake of 
fifteen generations of collectors were 
piled in scores of unused rooms, from 
the attics to the cellars. 

The attics were (and still are) so 
stuffed with things that carpenters 
had made shelves to store chairs in 
layers. Sets were often separated, and 
only after years of journeying into 
the far regions under the roof with a 
powerful torch have I become adept 
at remembering which is where and 
reuniting the pieces. 

To this day, I still make exciting 
discoveries in unexpected places. 
Wandering around the granary loft 
above the stables, I found four im- 
mense wooden boxes twice the size of 
coffins. They contained glass and 
ormolu wall lights that matched the 
chandelier in the Great Dining Room. 
Now the lights are once again fixed 
ento the walls, the set complete. 

"he old house carpenter, who had 
spent most of his life here, was an in- 
valuable help in arranging the rooms 
as they had been before 1939. When 
all was in readiness, it was with ex- 
citement and a certain feeling of 









‘to our new home. We have since be 




























achievement that we packed up 
Edensor House and crossed the river 


come used to the pleasures and prob 
lems of living in such a big house. I 
is difficult to exaggerate its size. O 
librarian bought a pedometer and 
discovered that he sometimes walks 
five miles a day in the course of 
work. My grandchildren use rolle 
skates. Even now, I still have to think 
about which is the quickest way te 
get to distant parts of the house. 

Grand though it is, Chatsworth has 
not escaped the hazards of family life 


Grand though it 

is, Chatsworth has not 

escaped the hazards 
of family life. 
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Soon after we came here, my youngel 
daughter, age five, drew a sticklike 
man on the new velvet wallcovering 
in the drawing room passage. S cb 
used an indelible pen, and all effo : 
to erase this incongruous figure hav 
failed. It is now part of the décor and 
will be cut out and sewn back in the 
same place when the covering is re} 
newed. My elder daughter, age six 
teen, found it impossible to get up if 
the morning, so enveloped was she i 
the red silk and black velvet hangings 
of her unaccustomed four-poster bed) 

The past twenty-five years have 
flown; the seasons seem to pass 
too quickly. Chatsworth has beé 
open to the public ever since it W 
built in the 1550s, and for sev 
months of the year we share t 
house and gardens with a quarter of 
million people. This is no hardship, 
Indeed, it is a positive pleasure to s 
how interested they are in the hot 
and how much they enjoy what th 
have come to see. Many of our vi 
tors question that it could be a fami 
home, and the guides are often ask 
if it is true that we live here. The a 
swer to both is a very definite “yes. 
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GIVE HER A FIRE SO RARE IT WILL BURN FOREVER. 






ae Sell wii lth, _ 
Every quality diamond of a 
carat or more is one of nature’ rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena. 
Each is a visible reflection of you. 
Jnique in all the world, possessing 
‘our vital qualities that set it apart 
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Color, Clarity and Carat-weight. It — more the beautiful, rewarding 
is the 4@ characteristics that deter- experience it should be. 

mine the value of a diamond—and Give her a quality diamond 
to an astonishing degree the beauty of a carat or more. A truly rare 
and value of your jewelry—no mat- and beautiful gift. Like he 


ter what the design. woman you love. 
Your jeweler is the expert where A diamond is forever. 
diamonds are concerned. His know!- 
edge can help make the acquisition 
of a quality diamond of a carat or VA yy it~ . 
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Illustrious Inhabitants 
continued from page 194 


To Penshurst, beginning: “Thou art 
not, Penshurst, built to envious 
show,” and continuing: 

And though thy wals be of the 

countrey stone, 

They’re reared with no man’s 

ruine, no man’s grone; 

There’s none that dwell about 

them wish them downe; 

But all come in, the farmer and 

the clowne.... 

It is probably the first acknowledg- 
ment of the democratic spirit prevail- 
ing within a great country house in 
Shakespeare’s time. Mary’s two sons, 
successively earls of Pembroke, were 
to become the bard’s “incomparable 
pair of brethren.” At Wilton, As You 
Like It was performed in the presence 
of King James I. In Sonnet III, Shake- 
speare may have made an oblique 
reference to Mary in addressing the 
elder son thus: 

Thou art thy mother’s glass, and 

she in thee 

Calls back the lovely April of her 

prime. 
From the younger son, Philip, the 
present earl of Pembroke is de- 
scended. He still lives at Wilton. Sid- 
neys still reside at Penshurst. 

Knole in Kent is another vast house 
where successive owners have been 
patrons of artists and writers. There, 
the third earl of Dorset entertained 
Fletcher, Drayton and Donne, who 
preached in the chapel. The sixth earl, 
himself the author of “To all you la- 
dies now at land,” was the boon com- 
panion of Sedley, Rochester, Dryden 
and Prior, whose portraits hang in 
the dining room. Vita Sackville-West 
was so attached to Knole that, because 
she was born a girl and did not in- 
herit, she could not bring herself to 
visit her old home for some thirty 
years after her father’s death. “It may 
be looney, but there is some sort of 
umbilical cord that ties me to Knole,” 
she wrote her husband. The poet 
Byron’s intense love for his ancestral 
home, Newstead Abbey, Nottingham- 
shire, was no less traumatic. Sold 
for lack of funds in 1817, it nonethe- 


less held him in perpetual thrall. His 
devotion to Newstead was atavistic, 
like that of a son to a deeply vener- 
ated parent. On leaving Newstead he 


addressed it in solemn and almost”. 


Homeric terms: 

Shades of heroes, farewell! Your 

descendant departing 

From the seat of his ancestors bids 

you adieu! 

Abroad or at home, your remem- 

brance imparting 

New courage, he'll think upon 

glory and you.... 

That fame and that memory still 

will he cherish, 

He vows that he ne’er will dis- 

grace your renown; 

Like you will he live, or like you 

will he perish; 

When decayed, may he mingle 

his dust with your own. 

Two cradles of famous scientists 
are tiny Woolsthorpe Manor in Lin- 
colnshire and huge Lacock Abbey in 
Wiltshire. In the former, Isaac New- 
ton was born. There he retreated 
during the Great Plague of 1665 to 
formulate three epoch-making dis- 
coveries—the principles of differ- 
ential calculus, the composition of 
white light, and the law of gravity 
(through watching the fall of an ap- 
ple from the tree outside his win- 
dow). At Lacock in 1835, W. H. Fox 
Talbot invented the photographic 
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“below stairs” as son of the house- 
keeper, wrote in later years:. “The 
place had a great effect upon me; it 
retained a vitality that altogether 
overshadowed the insignifican 
trickle of upstairs life.” 

Many illustrious persons who did 
not inherit great houses built them 
after they had achieved fame. Th 
great general John Churchill, first 
duke of Marlborough, employed 
noted British Baroque architect Sir 
John Vanbrugh to build in 1705 th 
stupendous palace called Blenheim: 
This magnificent act of self-glorifica- 
tion did not bring him much happi- 
ness. Before the house was completed 
he was in disgrace with Queen Anne 
and his wife had quarreled irrepara- 
bly with the architect. The duke’s 
descendant, Sir Winston Churchill 
virtually created his own more mod: 
est home, Chartwell in Kent, ofte 
wielding a trowel with the workmen. 

Sir Walter Scott constructed Ab- 
botsford, on the banks of the Tweed: 
between 1812 and 1824. The mon 
strous edifice, packed with his books: 
pictures, armor and bric-a-brac, is oné 
of the most complete literary shrin 
in the British Isles. Sir Walter was d 
lighted with it. “You cannot imagine 
how smart Abbotsford looks with i 
turrets and queer old-fashioned ar 
chitecture,” he wrote to Joanna Bail 
lie. The famous novelist’s ambition te 











Packed with his books, pictures, armor and 
bric-a-brac, Sir Walter Scott's Abbotsford is one of the 
most complete literary shrines in the British Isles. 









process named for him. Talbotypes of 
the house taken then are preserved. 
Others besides the gentry cher- 
ished fond memories of the great 
houses in which they served. Nel- 
son’s Lady Hamilton began her ca- 
reer as the young mistress of the 
owner of lovely Uppark, Sussex, by 
dancing on the dining room table. 
And H. G. Wells, who lived there 






be a laird drained his purse, and the" ! 
venture ruined him. If Abbotsford) tj 
is Scotch Baronial, Strawberry Hill 
which Horace Walpole built for him: ) 
self on the Thames—his “little play i 
thing house” of “mock Gothick,” 
with its filigree work and “golden a 
gloom,” is where he wrote letter afte! h 
letter to his friends. Walpole adored 
his “Strawberry,” which still reflects 
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This is not a conservative prospectus. 

| But rather one which elegantly repudiates 
) automotive conformity and convention. 
_ For Audi technology is a triumph not 
)merely of engineering excellence, but 
/ engineering innovation. 
_ Audi offers the most aerodynamic lux- 
ury sedans in America. The only permanent 
_all-wheel drive cars. On-board compu- 
ters that are functional components rather 
than fancy toys. Instrument displays 
that utilize fiber optics. 

And safety features so advanced 
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Invest in 
automotive futures. 


they not only help minimize the effects 
of accidents but also reduce their likelihood. 

All of which inspired Car and Driver 
to say, “at Audi the future of the automobile 
is being decided” 

Manufacturer’s suggested retail prices 
range from $13,950 to $23,875. (Title, taxes, 
transp., reg., dealer delivery charges 
additional.) For your nearest dealer call 
1-(800)-FOR-AUDI in the continental U.S. 

Audi. The vehicle that not only lets you 
invest in the future, but rewards you 
with the daily dividend of driving it. 


~The art of engineering. 


For some 
people, 
retirement 
doesn't mean 
taking i it easy. 





Contrary to what a lot of people 
think, you don’t have to be young 
to be a Peace Corps volunteer. 
Today’s Peace Corps is for anyone 
who has experience they'd 

like to share where it’s needed. 
No matter how old they are. 

Working together with people 
in a different country, a totally 
different culture, is something 
you'll never forget. It means two 
years of volunteering your experi- 
ence to help others in developing 
countries around the world. 

For more information on how 
you can volunteer, call Peace Corps 
toll-free, 800-424-8580. You’ve 
got a lifetime of experience. Why 
not put your experience to work 
where it can do a world of good? 


Peace Corps 


The toughest job 


youll ever love. 
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Illustrious Inhabitants 
continued from page 234 


its creator’s elegance and preciosity. 
A house acquired but not built by a 
great man may not be such a true re- 


flection of his character. On the other - 
hand, it usually represents the pur-. 


chaser’s ideal of a country retreat, in 
accordance with his circumstances. 
Thus Sir Francis Drake, the Elizabe- 
than circumnavigator, purchased the 
Cistercian remains of Buckland Ab- 
bey, which with the irreverence of a 
Renaissance buccaneer he converted 
into a secular dwelling. After the vic- 
tory of Waterloo in 1815, the great 
duke of Wellington, being a man of 
simple habits, rejected thirteen stately 
homes and chose instead as the gift of 
his grateful but surprised country- 
men the homely and unassuming 
Stratfield Saye in Hampshire. There 
he lived perfectly happily for the 
remaining thirty-five years of his 
life. His favorite occupation, oddly 
enough, was gluing rare prints onto 
the walls of many of the rooms. 

Finally, there are English country 
houses whose owners, themselves 
not outstanding, earned respect for 
the frequent hospitality they afforded 
to famous men of letters, statesmen 
and heroes. At Clevedon Court on the 
Bristol Channel, where the river Sev- 
ern joins the sea, Thackeray wrote 
parts of Vanity Fair; he portrayed the 
house as ‘’Castlewood” in Henry 
Esmond. Tennyson was inspired to 
compose In Memoriam there, on the 
death of his boyhood friend Arthur 
Hallam: 

The Danube to the Severn gave 

The darken’d heart that beat no 

more; 
They laid him by the pleasant 
shore, 

And in the hearing of the wave. 

During World War I the eccentric 
Lady Ottoline Morrell kept open 
house for members of the Blooms- 
bury Group and others, at the Jacob- 
ean Garsington Manor, near Oxford. 
As Virginia Woolf expressed it, 
Garsington “provided a good deal, 
which isn’t accepted very graciously” 
by the bohemian pacifists who bat- 
tened on the Morrells. After his first 


visit in 1915, Aldous he dee 


scribed his hostess as “a quite td 


--credible creature—arty beyond thy ) 


dreams of avarice and a patroness cj 
literature and the modernities.” : H 
stayed again for Christmas, whe 
John Middleton Murry, Katherin¥ 
Mansfield, Lytton Strachey, Dor pH 
Carrington and Clive Bell performeff! 
a play invented by Katherine. Sieg#" 
fried Sassoon, on leave from thi) 
trenches in 1916, found it “enchan# 
ing.” D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot a i f 
Rupert Brooke grew to love Ladi! 
Ottoline, whose ready wit and kin 
heart were not immediately reconci) A 
able with a woman whose appeaiyf 
ance had once been described as “ft 
witch from Macbeth made up to ref! 
semble Helen of Troy.” 
The situation at Garsington w 

not altogether unlike that of HollanR* 
House a century before. In that mos 
famous of country houses, then of} 
the outskirts of London, everyo | i 
who was anyone lunched or dined <i 
the invitation of Elizabeth, Lady Ho'f 
land. Poets mingled with prime ming} 
isters, soldiers with sailors, painter} 
with musicians, sculptors with actor” 
and explorers with sportsmen of nef! 
tional and international renown. Ye! 
as Charles Greville recorded in hij 
well-known diary in 1832, “Thoug® 
everyone who goes there finds some" 
thing to abuse or to ridicule in th! 
mistress of the house, or its ways, a! 
continue to go; all like it more or les 
and whenever ... it shall come to a} 
end, a vacuum will be made in soc: 
ety which nothing will supply. ..)% 
The world will suffer by the loss; an! 
it may with truth be said that it wij 
‘eclipse the gaiety of nations.’ ”— 
happened that Lady Holland’s dei 
scendants continued to live and er™! 
tertain at Holland House until the la! 7% 
great ball of 1939, which the preser 
author attended with great pleasum 
Two years later, one of Hitler ™® 
bombs fell on the house and com™ 
pletely destroyed it. With World We) 
II, country house hospitality on th fei 
grand scale, as our ancestors knew i Fil 
had indeed come to an end.O ff 
= 
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GARDENS 





Arts and Flowers 
continued from page 200 


irst notes of rehearsal filled the barn 
hey were kissing everyone. They, 
00, had been caught up in the atmo- 
sphere of Charleston Manor, and the 
sower of its creator to charm. At in- 
ermission they wandered in the gar- 
jen, then begged to play the second 
nalf of the concert in the woods. 
| Each festival event over those years 
rought its Own scenes of tranquil- 
ity, high drama, or just plain En- 
lishness to the garden. The audience 
ight include Princess Margaret, or 
uncan Grant, the Bloomsbury 
broup’s renowned painter, who 
ived just across the fields (see Archi- 
ectural Digest, March 1981). Lady 
irley’s son, Mark, once arrived by 
elicopter for a concert, with a 
vhoosh that put all the tea tables into 
ptal disarray, then departed just as 
irder had been restored. Sir Kenneth 
blark, the art historian, talked on 
The Questionable Concept of Good 
aste,”” and Simon Rattle conducted a 
pncert wearing white tie and tails, 
ut barefoot, because it was a hot 
ight. For all of this the garden was 
ore than merely the scene—it was 
en the inspiration. 
When Rhoda Birley died, in 1981, 
e left a message in her will that ex- 
ressed both her certainty about the 
ext world and her pleasure in the 
orld she had known. It read: “As I 
leaving the world with no mate- 
belongings, luggage, passport or 
xes, I. wish my funeral to be as 
appy and joyous and as inexpen- 
e as possible.” 
) Charleston Manor’s present own- 
is, Robert and Olivia Headlam, ap- 
eciate its heritage of happy and 
yous days, and, with great sensitiv- 
y, they are keeping the garden as it 
is been for so many years. Olivia 
eadlam is launching her own suc- 
ssful version of the Charleston 
anor Festival of the arts. Julian 
eam will be playing in the barn this 
mmer, and there will be more rare 
d wonderful evenings of candle- 
ht suppers and string quartets, and 
ute doves silently going to and 
tym the ancient dovecote.0 
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Just total up a Las Vegas vacation or convention. It's 


great on paper. 





But it's more than Valdas. It's a vetlewy of superstar 
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Use the American Express’ Card to buy all sorts of 


) goodies. Everything from baubles to bath mats. And when 
you use the Card, you carry it off with style—without 
carrying a lot of cash. So next time you're in a first-class store, 

the first thing to reach for is the American Express Card. 
Don’t leave home without it” 
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Thornhill House by Romweber. A celebration of 18th century grace and liveabil 





Romweber 


See Thornhill House, designed by Carleton Varney, at these showr¢ 
Batesville, Indiana; Chicago Merchandise Mart; Dallas Design Cen! 
St. Louis/Clayton, Missouri; Washington, D.C. Design Center. For y 
nearest Romweber Furniture Company dealer, call 1-800-457-9771 
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The wind's fingerprints in the 
sand. A fence against the snow. 
The whorls in a seashell. The 
veins in a leaf: the real and 
imagined sources of our pat- 
terns, colors, designs and tex- 
tures are endless and all around 
us. For example, our latest 
effort. Maricopa. It's one of a 
trio of carpets in our Mojave 
Motif collection. An attempt 
to capture the feeling of the 
American Southwest. A hand- 
crafted look. Textured, tough. 
In seven berber colors: natural 
earthtones, cactus and gravel. 
And rugged. Made of solution- 
dyed Marquésa* Lana. Which 
means it’s colorfast, it resists 
staining and has a good heavy 
“hand” Some of our ideas blow 
in from nowhere. In this case, 
the desert. Maricopa is avail- 
able at fine stores or through 
your interior designer. Or write 
to C.H. Masland & Sons, 
Box 40, Carlisle, 
ene UA er 






ee Elaeoee 
~< From our Mojave 
Motif collection. 


1e out of nowhere. 








THE AMERICAN MUSEUM IN BRITAIN 





Rediscovering the New World 


iF THE American Museum in Britain 
hadn’t been created when it was, I 
doubt that it could ever have been 
created at all. The time was the late 
1950s, a period when beautiful old 
houses in America were being torn 
down to clear the way for shopping 
centers and highways. We were able 
to buy whole rooms from the demo- 
lition contractors; we even retrieved a 
fireplace lintel from the bottom of a 
reservoir; and we could save such 
treasures by shipping them across the 
ocean. (For once it was the opposite of 
Mr. Hearst.) Tucked into one crate of 
paneling, I remember, was a newspa- 
per clipping that proudly informed 
us the town was being “improved” 
and a supermarket was being built 
where an eighteenth-century house, 
from which the paneling came, had 
once stood. Today, of course, local 
preservation societies in America 
would quite rightly be up in arms at 
such a thing, so that the late 1950s 
were really the last moment that a 
collection of Early American rooms 
could have been put together. We 
were just in the nick of time. 

Dallas Pratt and the late John 
Judkyn were the men behind it all. 
They both loved American art and 
wanted it represented in Europe. 
Consequently, they bought Claverton 
Manor, near Bath—a classical villa 
built about 1820 and designed by Sir 
Jeffry Wyatville, who was architect to 
George IV—asa home for the museum 
in England. They wanted a museum 
with an architectural point of view, 


one that would illustrate the social 
history of America by means of the 
rooms in which people lived and the 
objects they used. 1 they really 
wanted an architect as museum direc- 


tor. That’s where I joined the story of 
the American Museum. Since 1 | 
have been both the museum dire: 


PHOTOGRAPHY: COURTESY THE AMERICAN MUSEUM IN BRITAIN 





and designer, and it’s been fascinat- 
ing. There have been the usual prob- 
lems of planning circulation in a 
museum; organizing the displays, the 
lighting, garden furniture, landscape 
design—and there have been the un- 
usual problems of fitting entire Colo- 
nial rooms inside the existing rooms 
of Claverton Manor. 

My first priority was that we 
should not alter the structure of any 
of Wyatville’s major rooms. I felt we 
simply hadn’t the right. Fortunately 
the Early American rooms were small, 
and each could be reconstructed as a 





ABOVE: American artifacts, and rooms that 
once housed settlers of the New World, have 
been making their way to British shores—to 
the American Museum in Britain. Director 
Ian McCallum discusses the journey that 
began almost three decades ago. LEFT: George 
Washington’s flower garden at Mount Ver- 
non is reproduced on museum grounds. 





box within a box. Their ceilings were 
so low—and the ones at Claverton 
Manor so high—that a man can stand 
upright in the space between. In 
fact, air conditioning, lighting and fire 
alarms have been installed in the 
extra space. If everything in the mu- 
seum were removed tomorrow, the 
manor would immediately revert to 
its original state. I’m pleased about 
that. I was the man on site with the 
tape measure while the collection was 
being assembled. If the founders 
tracked down a room they wanted to 
buy, they had to wait until I checked 
the dimensions at Claverton Manor, 
and very often the choices were dic- 
tated by the space that was available. 





continued on page 248 








The Spirit of America 


Liberty. More than a symbol. A landmark to millions 
of soon-to-be Americans who passed her welcoming form and then 
themselves became part of the great tradition of freedom. 
A tradition toasted across the land with America’s native whiskey: 
Kentucky Bourbon. Old Grand-Dad still makes that Bourbon as we did 
over 100 years ago. It’s the spirit of America. 


For a 19" by 26” print of Liberty, send a check or money order 
for $6.95 to Spirit of America, P.O. Box 183L, Carle Place, New York 11514. 
For each print sold, we'll donate $2.00 toward Liberty's restoration. 


Old Grand-Dad 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, KY 40601. ©1985 National Distillers. Photo: ©1976 Ken Ragan /Camera 5, Inc 
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A Presidential | 
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Collection 





“Spirit of Zorba” 


In character as “Zorba,” Anthony 
Quinn achieves the ultimate height of | 
his fifty year career in the performing | 
arts. ; | 

Known only to a select few, are 
Anthony Quinn's equally incredible 
a Le aa RMR 

In the “Zorba Presidential Collection, | 
Anthony Quinn’s talents as a er 
artist, and as a fine artist, are ultimately, 
TEC 

The collection consists of two limited: 
edition bronze sculptures entitled “Sons ~ 
of Zorba,” and “Spirit of Zorba,” and one 
intense, sensitive and dramatic self 
TOR RULER Ne La RR LC 
Ta ee ROLL OREO 

The complete “Zorba Presidential 
Collection” includes as our gift to you. | = 
the audio cassette of the Broddway 
production, and the video cassette of ( 
full length feature film, “Zorba the Gree) _ 

Pictured above in the Oval Office 0] 
the White House, President Reagan 
accepts the first of the fine “Zorba” Zz 
bronze sculptures for the Presidential | 
Collection from Mr. and Mrs, Anthon) | 
Quinn and Mr. William D. Mett, 
President of Center Art Galleries-Hawd 

For the opportunity to acquire the 
“Zorba Presidential Collection,” or for | 
additional information, please call 
Center Art Galleries-Hawait, Inc. the 
world exclusive representative for all 0 
Anthony Quinn's original art works. 
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TEC nO ka 
1 (800) 367-7026 
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; Royal Hawaiian Shopping Center * AlaMoana Center * Waikiki Shopping Plaza * Center Five, 
idk , Post Office Box 15577, Honolulu, Hawaii 96830-5577, (808) 926-2727 
eat Slee ase ale UE Tt (808) 667-7466 » Center Art Galleries at the Maui Marriott (808) 667-2233, : 
Py Me ee Shere tar mute TUR Tee 
NATIONWIDE TOLL FREE (800) 367-7026 TELEX (ITT) CAGHI 743-1766 
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There’s a name that’s making headlines in the world of 

international interior design. The Lascaris Design Group. 

Creators of poetic interiors — both residential and commercial — 

throughout the United States and around the world.” A team of imagina- 

tive professionals — designers, architects and Space planners 

— who combine their crafts and expertise to create interiors 

with undeniable panache. Distinctive environments masterfully tailored to their clients 

unique needs. © As a turn-key operation, The Lascaris Design Group implements every 

Phase of the design process. Researching and planning, the procurement of all mate- 

rials, Custom furniture and accessories, as well as expertinstallation.” The Lascaris touch 

has already transformed an impressive array of interiors from embassies in Washinaton, 

D.C. to palaces in the Middle East." Add your home or business to our client list and you 
can be certain you will be in the best of company, 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS: 1010 WISCONSIN AVE. H.W, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007 ® TEL. 202-353-1080" TLX 248658 LASC UR 
OTHER OFFICES: PARIS) GENEVA® RIYADH ALKHOBAR® MILAN ATHENS AMMAN 














HEMPHILL HARRIS 


EUROPE 





17 DAYS —June thru October 


France for bon vivants! In Paris, the “City of 
Lights”, enjoy a scenic cruise on the Seine and 
stay at the Hotel de Crillon. Tour the cellars of 
the Champagne House Mercier, the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame and the “Grand Cru” vineyards 
of Chablis. Attend a wine tasting in the 
remarkable centuries-old cellars beneath Beaune. 
Visit the enchanting Chateau la Rochepot, the 
Basilique du Sacre Coeur in Moulins, Roc 
Amadour in Perigord country, the chateaus of 
the Loire Valley and Mont St. Michel.! 


FANTASIA ITALIANA 
21 DAYS —June thru September 


In the “Eternal City’ of Rome, stay at the 
Excelsior on the renowned Via Veneto and dine 
as guests of the Marquis and Marquise di 
Maruggio in their 15th century castle. Capture 
the beauty of Naples and the romance of 
Sorrento and the Isle of Capri. Travel to 
Palermo, Assisi and Pisa. See the world’s most 
magnificent art treasures in exquisite Florence. 
Ride a gondola down the Grand Canal in 
Venice. Visit Verona, immortalized in Romeo 
and Juliet, and sojourn at the luxurious Villa 
D’ Este on the beautiful shores of Lake Como! 


EUROPE IN GRAND STYLE 
London! Vienna! Venice! Monte Carlo! 
Paris! Rome! 

Details in our Europe brochure 


WORLD TOURING AT ITS FINEST SINCE 1928 


All Hemphill Harris programs include the world’s 
finest hotels, a la carte dining, sightseeing, native 
entertainment, special events, 


Each departure is 


and all gratuities. 
professionally escorted and 


; - 
limited to 25 guests 





STS OO SAT 


Ask for our brochures 


Orient & China @ h Pacific 
South Americ ea 

China (only) ® Europe 
Middle East @ India/H 


Private Jet Cruise y 
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THE AMERICAN MUSEUM IN BRITAIN 





Rediscovering the New World 
continued from page 244 

















Rooms had to be installed where 
they would fit. They also had to be 
arranged chronologically, but not in 
an endless succession. I felt there 
must be a varied pace to avoid “mu- 
seum fatigue,” with occasional galler- 
ies for special collections like pewter, 
silver, glass and textiles—and places 
where visitors could simply stop and 
look out the window. It really was an 
enormous three-dimensional puzzle. 

The museum opened in 1961, and 
since then, one and three-quarter mil- 
lion people have walked over the 

tenciled floors, marveled at the re- 















ABOVE: With a few stencils and paints in 
hand, 19th-century journeyman artists left ; 
their mark on the walls and furniture.of — 
American rooms like the museum’s Sten- 
ciled Bedroom. LEFT: Decorative fancies were © 
prohibited in Amish homes, where re- 

strained patterns and colors distinguished 
the quilts and other utilitarian objects. 





















finements of American furniture, an¢ 
eaten American gingerbread with 
their English tea. The gardens based 
on the parterres at Mount Vernon 
and the Colonial herb garden have} 
matured, and a small cutting of 1] 
taken from George Washington’s tom 
is now rampant. On warm summ 
days, women gather flowers am 
herbs and sit out on the terrace mak 
ing the nosegays that Colonials 
to call “tussie-mussies.” One day 
was enjoying this scene and admifi 
a magnificent tulip tree plant 
when the house was built, wher 
suddenly realized that it, likes 
many of England’s best trees, Mé 
been imported from North Ameri¢ 
The English landscape garden owes 
great debt to America. That tree gal 
me the idea for an arboretum | 
American shrubs and trees. I me 
tioned this to the Queen Mother, 
has always been interested in # 




































continued on page 2: 






“Pardon me, would you have any 
Grey Poupon?” 












Grey Paupons is mustard so fine its even made with | 
white wine. An extraordinary mustard based.on thé. 
_ / otiginal French Dijon recipe, centuries old. The fel pTeti 
C flavor of Grey Poupon, creates exquisite sauces. Enhances 
succulent beef: Enriches salad dressings: It is... 


One of life's finer pleasures™ » 







THE AMERICAN MUSEUM IN BRITAIN 





Rediscovering the New World 
continued from page 248 


museum, and she immediately offered 
California redwoods. She had been 
given 150 of them, and although 
I suspected she was eager to find 
them all a home, I had to say that three 
would really be enough for us. “Then 
three you shall have” was her reply. 

I do think that people today are 
more willing than ever to refer to 
the past. Our collection of quilts, for 
example, has had more than a little to 
do with a general revival of interest 
in crafts. Wallpaper and fabrics have 
been printed from quilt designs and 
from the patterns in our Stenciled 
Bedroom. Color is another good les- 
son to be taken from history. We 
have one nineteenth-century bed- 
room from New Orleans, and the 
walls are covered with wallpaper of 
dark burgundy that we reproduced 
from an original fragment. People 
can now walk through that room and 
wonder how anyone in a hot, humid 
climate could have lived with such a 


color. Perhaps it’s vulgar, but then I 
don’t think vulgar is necessarily a pe- 
jorative word. The room comes from 
the last period of prosperity in the 


old South, and ostentation did exist. _ 
There’s nothing like time to make ~ 


it clear what a museum lacks, and 
this particular museum lacks space. 
We need a gallery for special exhi- 
bitions—perhaps to show modern 
American furniture, or to compare 
eighteenth-century English and 
American furniture side by side. You 
can usually trace the changes in the 
work of each craftsman who went to 
the New World. After only two or 
three years, a craftsman would be ex- 
pressing himself in new ways. Much 
the same is true of furniture made in 
Ireland and other places remote from 
London. The pattern books of Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
were sent to the provinces, where 
local craftsmen interpreted them dif- 
ferently. It would be interesting to 


A WORLD AP, 
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exhibit these differences in style in 
one particular gallery. We could also 
have exhibitions of paintings by 
Copley or the Hudson River School,; 
if only we had the space. We have: 
been offered a wonderful collection 
of maps concerned with the discov: 
ery of the New World, and they need 
a room of their own. Now is the 
time to face all these cries for space. — 

I have designed a new building 
to accommodate all of this, a simple 
structure of warm Bath stone that 
echoes the paneling on the garde 
walls. It .is not large, but it is vital to 
the future of the American Museum, 
and we're raising funds for it now. 
With building costs going up al 
the time, it’s now or never. I suppose 
that brings us back to where we 
started. Once again we’ve begun jusi 
in the nick of time.0 








Museum director and designer Ian McCallum 
shared his thoughts on the American Muse 
um in Britain with writer Elizabeth Lambert 
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CUSTOM LEISURE PAVILIONS BY SOLAR 











Your own sheltered, private world ¢ 
plantings, shimmering water, warmeé 
light, cooled by the romantic glow of 

The perfect way to swim, exercis 
poolside party, even on chilly nights 

With a Signature Custom Leis 
your pool becomes a place to relax, 
refresh the spirit. , 

Any season of the year. 

For the distributor nearest you wI 
Signature, P.O. Box 100, Wheeling, I 
Telephone 1-312-634-9355. 

Or send $5 for a full-color Portfoli 
Sionature Pavilions. j 





The Signature Custo: = « .sur 
building with clear ano or | ansiu 
motorized opening roof sys 


Pavilion is an aluminum and stainless steel 
‘nt single or double-wall panels, and with a 
add a whole new dimension to your life. 


Solar Structures products are available only throuy fependent distribu ur inquiry will be forwarded to the 


distributor in your area. Solar Structures is a division of I8G International specialists ix uctural systems since 1914. 


SIMBARI 


©) 1985 Nicola Simari 





METAPONTO 


Painting from 


THE SIMBARI COLLECTION 1985 


_ SELENE 


P.O. Box 75, Normandy House 
St. Helier, Jersey, Channel Islands 


TAMAR ARTS 


The Gallery 

60 East 54th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
(212) 826-0556 
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Gallery Open to Collectors and Designers. 
-Books and Catalogues available. Prices on application. 
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Her china ts 
3 o 
America’s Finest China 


Write for our free brochure * Pickard, Inc., Dept. 126, Antioch, Illinois 60002 


TRAVEL LIKE A LORD TO 
BRITAIN’S UNCOMMON HOUSES. 


Travel Agent. The BritRail Pass must be 
purchased before you leave the US. It’ll 
make your trip a royal pleasure. 


BritRail is the first-rate way to 
visit Great Britain’s stately homes 
and castles. 


These architectural jewels are 
Great Britain's greatest treasures. See 
them, as well as many castles and 
museums, with an Open-to-View ticket, 
$23 for one month of unlimited visits. 

And the best way to reach these 
homes is with a BritRail Pass. Travel 
First Class, in peerless comfort, for 
$155 for 7 days. Or Economy Class, still 
very civilized, for $115. Your BritRail 
Pass gives you unlimited train travel 
throughout England, Scotland and 
Wales. Passes for 14 days, 21 days and 
1 month are also available. 

Send for our free, color brochure, 
Go BritRail, .. and then see your 


T pritrait Travel 
International 
Dept. HQ, 
630 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 
10017 
Please send me . 
your free 30-page brochure, Go BritRail, 
so | can begin planning an uncommon 
vacation. 
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BOYS CLUB | 


















The Club 


Growing up is hard enough 
The streets don’t make it anyj 
easier. A kid needs a place tc 
grow besides the street. An 
next to home, there’s no place 
like a Boys Club. : 

Where a kid finds out not ju 
what it takes to get the job done; 
but what it takes to get a joby. 
That’s why we teach kids com| 
puter skills, give them vocatione} 
training—even help them choose 
college and career goals. 

Thanks to programs in eve 
thing from nutrition, fitness ane 
hygiene to dental and medical 
screenings, a Boys Club iff 
where kids learn a_ health 
respect for themselves. 

It’s also a place that doesn't jus! 
get kids off the streets, but give 
them personal guidance ané 
legal assistance if they need it, 
help keep them from going back} 

You see, a Boys Club reallyi 
more than just a club. Its 
place where a kid connects wit § 
the promise of a future. N§ 
wonder more than 1,200,005. 
kids keep coming to 1,100 Boy§. 
Club facilities all across th} 
country. r 

Let’s face it. Beating th) 
streets isn’t easy. But with th® 
help of a strong Boys Club, 
kid has more than a fightin 
chance. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


- ae Proudly Presents. . 





























bling woodlands and open meadows, stately 
arden: and serene Oriental retreats. Take a stroll § 

1 pond edged with lilies. Walk through masses 
Odils. Wander through the elegantly manicured 

s of a secluded manor house, or spend a quiet day 
Id carpeted with wildflowers. 

SHITECTURAL DIGEST offers you a rare 
“unity to enter 33 of the worlds most magnificent 
is—enchanting retreats many of which are not 

the public. GARDENS vividly brings to life 
ipes from locales as varied as Europe, the tropics, 
ient, the desert and North America. r 
tt the remarkable men and women whose bound- a 
agination and unstinting care created the gles OF 
ses captured in this lavish volume. People as gg 
las their creations, whose gardens ‘ 
ir proudest legacy. 
tifully presented in an 
slipcase, GARDENS LB "a St 
s more than 250 * 5 ee 
ite full-color me ink S 























ing styles, fashions 
nds. ARCHITECTURAL 
ST GARDENS is filled 

leas that you can transplant 
seyourown personal mem He ee ee 
























See = AV iY FF THE _ ard s sterC 
e, even if it’s only a dream | earth RETAIL PRICE! ——— Charge my order to: MasterCard | 
sin which you can escape | Yes, please send me______ copy/copies 4 f —— Bill me Pete Visa | 
- iv. of ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST eee Expat 
; pen Pevae world. | GARDENS at $29.95 each—a savings of (If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name.) | 
bupon and mail to: i $10.95—plus shipping and handling* Signature | 
op Press, 111 10th St., P.O. Box | I understand that if not completely (All credit card orders must have signature.) | 
$ Moines, Iowa 50381-0248 satisfied I may return it within 21 days Na 
, Ps me 
lable at your local bookstore and owe nothing further. | 
rfi il *For shipments to CA, IL or IA applicable sales tax Address £ E A | 
See SL OFES- will be added. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery ( : 
All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press City =States— Zip E66! 


napp Communications Corp. i 
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esign—Georg Andersen, ASID/Cromwell Interior Design, Little Rock, AR Hall carpet—Calla Lilies (black) /Stairway carpet — Berries (black) 
a Lilies/Red Park Medallion/Blue Carnation/Black Floral Vine/Vert Les Damier/Red 
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CARPET 


THE IN-STOCK DESIGNERS’ COLLECTION 


The designs shown are in stock and available for immediate delivery. The collection is available with or without 
borders, as area rugs or wall-to-wall installations. The Designers’ Collection combines the beauty and luxury of 

natural wools. Ease of maintenance and superior wearability make it ideal for both residential and commercial 

environments. Through interior designers and architects. 


D&D Bldg., 979 Third Ave., New York, NY 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Denver/Houston 
Los Angeles/Miami/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 





ANTIGUES NO REEB@OR 


Wartski—A Wonderland of Faberge 


“ACQUIRING THE BEST Objects is like 
playing cricket,” says A. Kenneth 
Snowman, chairman of Wartski in 
London. “It may be a long wait— 
but when the catch finally comes 
you mustn’t drop it.” 

It’s a lesson he could have learned 
from his father, Emanuel Snowman, 
a man who moved quickly when he 
heard the rumors in the 1920s that 
the economy of the new Soviet gov- 
ernment was floundering and that 
officials would be selling treasures 
confiscated from palaces and private 
collections during the revolution. 

Emanuel Snowman caught the 
first boat. He spoke a little Russian, 
and he was patient. Between 1925 
and 1939 he traveled to Moscow and 


Leningrad a dozen times and bought 
silver, gold, porcelain, jewels—and, 
of course, the work of Carl Fabergé, 
including many of the renowned im- 


PHOTOGRAPHY: BAY HIPPISLEY 


A. Kenneth Snowman (above right) presides 


over the family firm of Wartski, where objects 
of art range from Etruscan-style granulated 
jewelry set with carnelian scarabs, by Alfredo 
Castellani (above), to the fantasies of Carl 
Fabergé—a Wartsk alty (right). Recre 
ating nature’s diversity, Fabergé lapidaries 
carved a vast menagerie Lilliputian scale 
from stones found mainly in the Urals and 
Siberia. Among Wartski’s pieces are a bowen 
ite frog set with green garnet eyes, a carne 
lian dog and asmoky quartz Tasmanian devil 


96 





perial Easter eggs. Negotiations were 
often difficult, such as the time he 
bought a vase in Moscow and a week 
later saw the mate to it in Leningrad 
at more than twice the price. When 
he asked why the discrepancy, the 
authorities decided he must pay more 
for the one he’d already bought so 
that the two would cost the same. 
Despite such trials, he brought 
back many of the treasures of old 
Russia. The connoisseurs who had 
known of these pieces and wondered 
at their fate were dazzled. Queen 
Mary was among the first to buy, and 
Wartski thus established a reputation 
that justifiably continues to this day. 
Morris Wartski’s jewelry business 
had come a long way from its modest 
beginnings in Wales in 1865. Eman- 
uel Snowman joined the firm in 1908, 
and a year later married the boss’s 
daughter. Two years after that he told 





DERRY MOORE 



























her, ‘This is no place for us to live} 
my dear,” and they set up shop in 
London. Once there, Wartski needed 
only those Russian treasures to be 
come known with real distinction. 

Kenneth Snowman is the thire 
generation to run this family firm 
His two books and two exhibitio 
catalogues on Carl Fabergé confirm 
his reputation as the foremost exper} 
on the work of the Russian jewele 
and his two books on eighteenth 
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continued on page 2 


JOHN FREDERICK HERRING, SR. 1795-1865 
HENRY BRIGHT, R.W-.S. 13810-1873 
CHARLES BAXTER, R.B.A. 1809-1879 


AT Oriel ae 


Oil on canvas, signed by each artist and dated 1855-6. 
Size: 4914 x 39 in. 





ROVENANCE: Colonel J.J. Ellis, 1886 


XHIBITIONS: The International Museum of the Horse, Lexington, Kentucky, 1980. Oklahoma Museum of Art, 
Oklahoma City, 1981. Hood Museum of Art, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, 1982. 
alos aC Bar etateeM\Z (tate MeNel atts CECH RE 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private sro) ele Cey ets 3 
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510/520 St. Louis Street e New OU CRC AUR (504) 524-5462 | 





By appointment only 






we encine 
a Orel Gallery Inc. 
~ David Orgell Inc. | 
- Herbert Palmer Gallery 
- Therien & Co. Inc. 
Winfield Winsor Antiques 
Nettie Wolf Antiques 


Colorado 
Ayes of Franktown Inc. 


Connecticut 
Lillian Blankley Cogan 
Jas. E. Elliott Antiques 
Avis and Rockwell Gardiner 
Hastings House 
Hobart House 
Vallin Galleries 
Thomas D. & Constance R. Williams 
Slavid & Applegate Antiques 


Delaware 
Jackson-Mitchell Inc. 
David Stockwell Inc. 


Florida 
Circa Antiques 
Fleur-de-Lis Antiques 
Peter Lawrence Inc. 
Ellen Fales Lomasney 
Douglas Lorie Inc. 


Georgia 
W.E. Browne Decorating Co. 


Illinois 
Charles Frank & Company 
Lawrence E. King Antiques 


Kentucky 
Strassel Company (The) 
Wakefield-Scearce Antiques 


Louisiana 
Rothschild’s Inc. 
Baa Company Inc. 


a eTent 
~ Heller Antiques Ltd. 
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Carter de Holl Antiques 
Leigh Antiques, Inc. 


New York 
A La Vieille Russie Inc. 
Ares Rare Jewelry 


Danny Allesandro Ltd.- 
Edwin Jackson, Inc. 


J.N. Bartfield Art Galleries Inc. ° 
Karekin Beshir Ltd. 
Vojtech Blau Inc. 

Yale R. Burge Antiques Inc. 
Le Cadet de Gascogne 
Frank Caro Co. 

Philip Colleck of London Ltd. 
Dalva Brothers Inc. 
Devenish & Company Ltd. 
Jacques Francais Rare Violins 
E & J Frankel, Ltd. 
|. Freeman & Son Inc. 

H. Galka Inc. 

- F. Gorevic & Son Inc. 
Hirschl & Adler Galleries Inc. 
Leo Kaplan Ltd. 
Joseph H. Kilian 


‘ end for Free League Booklet. 





David Weatherford Antiques & Int 


The Town House Antiques Ltd 


MOG CLA aA 


DISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 (212) 879-5733 


Lenem-Arts Inc. 
Bernard & S. Dean Levy Inc. 
Linlo House Inc. 
Julius Lowy Frame & Restorin 
D.M. & P. Manheim Antiques 
Nesle Inc. 
Newhouse Galleries Inc. 
Florian Papp Inc. 
Rosenberg & Stiebel Inc. 
N. Sakiel and Son 
Spencer A. Samuels & Co. Ltd. 
Schillay and Rehs Inc. 

Ira Spanierman Inc. 
Philip Suval Inc. 
Frederick P. Victoria & Son, Inc 
Weisbrod & Dy Limited 
S. Wyler Inc. 


North Carolina 
Crowell-Roberson Inc. 
The Plantation House 
The Queen’s Quest Inc. 

Treasures Unlimited Inc. 


Pennsylvania 
W. Graham Arader III 
Robert Burkhardt 
David David Inc. 

RE Taelem Orel ons 
Margery B. George Antiques 
William Moennig & Son 
Frank S. Schwartz & Son 
Matthew and Elisabeth Sharpe 
The Spring Mill Antique Shop |q 





South Carolina 
Jack Patla Co. 
Margaret M. Taylor Inc. 


Tennessee 
Evelyn Anderson Galleries 
Michael Corzine & Co. 


sh 
Finder's Fayre 
Heirloom House Inc. 
Wicket Importers Inc. 


Vermont 
Four Corners-East Inc. 
Virginia 
Chas. Navis Antiques Inc. 
Reese Antiques Co. 


Washington 
The Globe Antique Shops | 
Rosen/Colgren Gallery Inc. 


Canada 
Antiquités Cowans Inc. 
The China Shop 


itique Renaissance Tapestry Paneling Flemish dated ca. 1550 
= Measuring 4.2 x 2.9 


Large selection of Tapestries from 16th to 18th Century. 
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RARE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES 
800 B FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK NY 10021 
TELEPHONE 212 249-4525 


ine Regence period carved and gilded mirror. Circa 1725. 
80%" H. x 414" W. 


Conligues « of uhilectural Interiors 


FREDERICK 
PB VICTORIA 


AND SON, Inc. 
154 Gast 55th Steet, Nou. York 10022 Plnya5 2549 


Specializing in Chinese objects for the writing table. 
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ORIENTAL ART 
1020 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 879-5733 


Members of 
The Appraisers Association of America and C.I.N.O.A. 
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Exceptional small transitional commode decorated with 
floral reserves on a marquetrie a la reine ground, signed by 
Guillaume Kemp. Circa 1775. Formerly in the collection 

of the Rothschilds at Mentmore Towers. 

Length-38 inches, Depth-20 inches, Height-34 inches. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH FURNITURE ANO WORKS OF ART 
44 EAST S7th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 8-2297 
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Wartski—A Wonderland of Fabergé 
continued from page 256 


century gold boxes are treasured 
by those fortunate enough to have 
copies. A man of many facets, he ad- 
vises museums around the world 
and writes articles and book reviews 
on many subjects. He is chairman 
of the Burlington House Fair at the 
Royal Academy, and advisor—but 
more important, a friend—to col- 
lectors everywhere. 

“Not dropping the catch” does 
seem to have become a family talent. 
He recently acquired Lord Wharton's 
entire collection of snuffboxes and 
Renaissance jewelry, last seen behind 
glass at the British Museum, where it 
had been on loan for twenty years. 

Wartski is particularly known for 
such boxes, as well as for the Faberge, 
jewelry and other objects that reflect 
the craftsmanship of centuries. “They 
are things to pick up and enjoy,” says 
Kenneth Snowman. ‘The Bolsheviks 
denounced the things they sold my 
father as the playthings of the rich, 


and of course they were absolutely 
right. That is exactly what those 
things were and still are.” Nowadays, 
whenever there’s an important wed- 


ding—royal weddings included—it’s - 


fair to say Wartski’s business is brisk. 

There have been many special ex- 
hibitions over the years, with objects 
for sale and others lent by the royal 
family and by private collectors 





Carl Fabergé reconciled beauty with function 
in a sphinx bell push of lapis lazuli, set with 
diamonds and rubies and bearing a remark- 
able likeness to Art Déco designs of later years. 





a 
Boel), 


ey eC Moe MeO ae Moa Bi 
485 Broadway, New York, NY 10013” 
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uniquely gathered together. One of 
the first was a Fabergé exhibition in 
1949, at which Eugéne Fabergé, el-|' 
dest son of the master, was present to} 
pass along reminiscences of his fa-/! 
ther’s workshops. It had been his job!" 
as a young man to deliver the impe-|! 
rial Easter eggs to the palace on Easter 
morning. He talked of this and of the’ 
special room in the palace that was'! 
always kept well stocked by Fabergé,’ 
Whenever a present was needed, the’ 
czar or czarina simply strolled down" 
and made a choice. It was Eugéne’s job" 
to visit this room every month, pre?! 
pare the bills for things they hac’ 
chosen, and replenish the stock. fe 

In 1953 Wartski held anothey/" 
Fabergé exhibition, to celebrate the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth. For the 
Silver Jubilee celebrations twenty! 
five years later, Kenneth Snowmar'*! 
organized a third Fabergé exhibition!" 
this time held at the Victoria ane" 
Albert Museum, with many’ piece"! 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, DC 
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nt by the Queen, some of them on 
ew for the first time. Fabergé was 
| appropriate way to celebrate, since 
e Queen’s own collection, the San- 
ingham Collection, is considered the 
ost charming and comprehensive 
oup of his work in the world. 
Queen Alexandra began this fa- 
ous collection. She had known of 
e Russian jeweler through her sis- 
r, the czarina Marie Feodorovna. 
1e English queen had a special love 
r the forms of nature and collected 
ticularly the small carved stone 
limals, and gold and enamel flow- 
s set in vases of carved rock crystal. 
ie kept these at her beloved San- 
ingham House in Norfolk. 

Since then, collecting Fabergé has 
come a tradition in the royal fam- 
7, Queen Mary bought several of 
e imperial Easter eggs first brought 
ick by Emanuel Snowman, and 
ce did an exchange with Wartski, 
aiding an eighteenth-century satin- 


wood table for a piece she wanted. 

Kenneth Snowman particularly re- 
members the day he went as a young 
man to Marlborough House to talk to 
Queen Mary about which objects 
would be photographed for his book. 
“She came in bearing only a single 
Russian Easter egg on a small tray, 
and I could see that it was not by 
Fabergé. I had to tell this imposing 





Diamond Trellis Egg, circa 1892, a gift to Marie 
Feodorovna from Alexander III, is one of the 
Fabergé imperial eggs that gave new expres- 
sion to the exchange of an egg on Easter. 





old lady that, beautiful as this piece 
was, it was not by Fabergé and that to 
include it in a book devoted to him 
would be inappropriate. ‘Well, your 
father sold it to me!’ was her reply. 
Fortunately, her private secretary 
turned up with the original invoice, 
which showed my father’s descrip- 
tion of the egg as the work of another 
excellent Russian maker, Friedrich 
K6chli. Queen Mary was pleased to 
hear it—although she couldn’t have 
been as pleased as I was—and she 
then allowed me to include a number 
of her Fabergé objects in the book.” 

Every generation of British royalty 
has generously lent pieces from its 
own collections for Kenneth Snow- 
man’s books and exhibitions, and his 
second book on Fabergé is dedicated, 
“with gracious permission,” to the 
Queen Mother. She too is a great col- 
lector, and kept her favorite Fabergé 
flowers on her desk at Buckingham 


continued on page 262 
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For the price of a 
postage stamp you can 
get NCL's free 44-page 
full-color guide to The 

Norwegian Caribbean, 
and learn why our five 
Norwegian Ships and 
ten Caribbean Islands 
all add up to the one 
| place on earth 
where you really can 
let yourself go! 
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Wartski—A Wonderland of Fabergé 
continued from page 261 


Palace all during the war—delicate 
cornflowers and a golden stalk of oats 
that quivered with every bomb that 
dropped on London. 
In 1983 Kenneth Snowman orga4 
nized a fourth exhibition of Faberge} 
this time at the Cooper-Hewitt Mu 
seum in New York. He remembers iff 
as fraught with dramatic security} 
measures. “There were police escorts 
radio signals, blaring sirens, an¢ 
a Flying Tiger cargo plane. Quite é 
change from 1953, when my 
and I drove away from Sandringham 
House with priceless objects for the 
exhibition packed in two old suit 

cases hidden under my raincoat.” 
A recent exhibition at Wartski cele 
brated the publication of a book by 
Geoffrey C. Munn, one of their dire 
tors, on the work of Castellani ane¢ 
Giuliano, the nineteenth-century Te 
vivalist jewelers who were so populai 
with the Pre-Raphaelites and with 
the great collectors of the day, includ 
ing Queen Victoria and her daughte 
the empress Frederick of Germany 
Collectors today think of Wartski if 
connection with these Neo-Classica 
pieces, featuring bold settings, colore 
enamels and semiprecious stones. | 
Wartski is still a small and closel 
knit firm, with two directors, Da 
Edmond and Geoffrey Munn, wht 
work closely with chairman Kennet 
Snowman. It is his knowledge, hi 
sensitivity, and the genuine pleasul 
he gets from fine objects that giv 
Wartski its unique character. He is 
weekend painter with an eye ft 
the artistic value of things. “The tru) 
merit of an object is often ignor 
these days,” he says. “Artistic vali 
has little to do with auction prices 
those can become artificially 
Nor has it anything to do with tast 
which changes over the years. Artist 
value always involves quality. As pail 
ers must first learn to draw, jewele 
must first learn their craft. We are® 
clined to accept things too easily” 
the fine arts today. The so-called px 
missive society is all very well, bu 
permissive aesthetic? Never.”0 
—Elizabeth Lame; } 
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FINE ANCIENT ARTS GALLERY 





Archaic Etruscan 
Pottery Vase 

7th Century B.C. 
height: 20 inches 















1061 Madison Avenue « New York, New York 10028 ¢ (212) 734-9776 
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Wine papier-maché tray, England, circa 1830. 


* English Antique Pottery, Porcelain & Glass 
Specialists in papier-maché trays. 









Tris Browns Victorian 
Doll & Miniature Shop 


Old world charm and elegance— 
A little bit of Paris in New York. 


Unique, rare and beautiful Antique dolls, miniatures, 
doll houses, toys and related items, and small furniture,— 
amidst the clutter—find old Christmas ornaments. 


253 East 57th Street + NewYork, N.Y. 10022 * 212-593-2882 
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RICHARD EARL THOMPSON - 1914 


American Impressionist 





The Apple Orchard 


Richard Earl Thompson has created this masterful 
impressionistic painting of the old apple orchard near his Wisconsin home. 
Now beautifully reproduced into a limited edition print 
of 1000 signed and numbered copies. 


Print Size: 22 x 28 inches __Image Size: 18 x 24 inches 


Price: $150.00 
Shipping: $7.50 
Print Catalog: $10.00 


(CHARD THOMPSON GALLERY 


|\AIDEN LANE « SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94108 « (415) 956-2114 


RICHARD THOMPSON GALLERY PRINT DIVISION, 1985. 
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Colnaghi—Centuries of Excellence 





Discovered only a few years ago, a major work by Claude Lorrain—Caprice with Ruins of the Roman Forum, 
circa 1633-35—was shown for the first time by the Colnaghi Gallery in London, eminent dealers in old master paintings. 


NEARLY A HUNDRED years ago, Otto 
Gutekunst of London’s Colnaghi Gal- 
lery was deep in a search for paint- 
ings to satisfy Isabella Stewart 
Gardner, the famous Boston art col- 
lector. He wrote humorously to 
Bernard Berenson, another of her 
consultants: “If I go on moleing and 
digging away [and] getting excited, I 
shall also have to take to massage” — 
a sound prescription in any century. 





Gutekunst, a man who divided all 
paintings into two categories—“an- 
gel food” and “big, sic, BIG game” 

had _ tracked ry big game 


indeed for Mi 
ty paintings th 


some twen- 
become the 


268 


nucleus of her collection, including 
Titian’s Rape of Europa. Mrs. Gardner 
wanted “only the greatest in the 
world. ... Nothing less need apply.” 
Gutekunst found it. 

There is still a great deal of 
“moleing and digging away” at 
Colnaghi, one of the oldest galleries 
in London. Searching, studying and 
persuading are still essentials in this 
world of catalogues and connections, 
but what has changed is that there is 
no longer only one Mrs. Gardner, one 
Berenson and one Colnaghi. Now 
there are literally hundreds of Mrs. 
Gardners, Berensons and Colnaghis, 
and the concept of a dealer as mar- 


chand amateur is a thing of the pasts 

Art dealers are in the middle of ani 
open market, which is, says Richard 
Herner, Colnaghi’s managing director, 
where they ought to be. “A dealer 
must know all that is happening. He) 
must not only be a connoisseur and é} 
‘truffle hound’ of masterpieces, but 
also a financial wizard versed in the 
ways of computers and accountants, é| 
public relations officer, and an experi 
in the science of restoration. We recy: 
cle things. We pull things out of dark 
corners, clean, frame and study them 
then present them in the light of thal 
new scholarship. Writers, composers 
and artists create. Actors, musicians 





continued on page 27. 
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Ove on nature. Choose from twelve different stones with fittings to match, mounted in 24 karat gold plate 


Sherle Wagner 
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For illustrated catalogue send $5.00 to Dept AD 
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If you find today’s world horns blow from gentle cruise 


And for surprisingly low price 
traumatic, perhaps you have a ships and your only responsibility that include hotel and airfare. In 
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What you need is an Eastern Even our price is easy on you. __ rental car. 7 
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and galleries interpret what others 
create, and present it to the public.” 
Colnaghi now has a branch in 
New York, but the principal gallery, 
which was redecorated a few years 
ago by Colefax and Fowler 
London, carrying on the firm’s rich 
traditions. It offers old master paint- 


, is still in 


ings, European prints, drawings and 
English watercolors. It also offers fur- 
illustrating Mr. 
Herner’s point that there should be 


niture and objects, 
no distinction between the “minor 
arts” and the rest of art. 

He says, “Fine furniture and ob- 
jects were made by artists, commis- 


Colnaghi—Centuries of Excellence 
continued from page 268 


An early series of portraits by Sir Anthony 
van Dyck reveals the Flemish painter’s gift 
for portraying human expression. His Five 
Apostles, circa 1618, are (clockwise from 
above left): Bartholomew, Simon, Matthias, 
James the Greater and Matthew. The group 
was recently exhibited at Colnaghi. 





sioned by particular people for 
particular rooms, and belong in a 
gallery alongside paintings. Both are 
part of ‘decoration,’ and that is not a 
trivial thing. It is entirely right to buy 
a picture because it suits a particular 
house or room. Many of the great 
paintings by Watteau and Boucher 
were painted as decoration. By deco- 
ration, I don’t mean just carpets and 
curtains. Every room has its own rea- 
son and logic, and if you don’t use 
that the room won’t work, no matter 
how beautiful the things in it.” 

Mr. Herner continues, “Pale grays 
and beiges are all right for modern 
paintings with strong acrylic colors, 
but the old masters need darker 
and richer backgrounds, and anyone 
lucky enough to own a masterpiece 
should build his own gallery. Collec- 
tors have traditionally hung their 
greatest pictures in a gallery, not in 
domestic rooms. Think of the Galerie 
d’Apollon in the Louvre or the Tri- 
buna in the Uffizi. A great paint- 
ing can obliterate everything around 
it and can destroy a room quicker 

















than anything else. It’s like playing — 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphaaa a 
day—and loudly, too.” 

He recalls a personal example: ~ 
“Not long ago, while the gallery was — 
being redecorated, a client rang up te 
say that he wanted to see a pal 
ticularly good seventeenth-century 
painting we had at the time, so I took} 
it home and suggested he come to se¢ | 
it there. It absolutely killed the room | 
The picture didn’t look right either 
and of course he didn’t buy it.” 

The history of Colnaghi spans two | 
centuries and includes several astute — 
characters in every age. The first wat |~ 
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Zeffirelli directs the classics. And wears one. 


For Film Director 
‘ranco Zeffirelli, no crea- 
ive challenge is too for- 
nidable. 

It was said that Shake- 
peare would never be a 
yopular success on the 
creen, but Zeffirelli re- 
ponded with the widely 
icclaimed “Romeo and 
uliet?’ 

Opera was considered 
qually impossible, but his 
ilm “La Traviata” opened 
0 rave reviews in Amer- 


caand Europe. Zeffirellis } 


yrotean talent extends to 
ostume and set design, 
ind his grandiose stagings 
or “La Bohéme’” are con- 
idered classic. 





matic canvasses, giving 
careful attention to the 
slightest splash of color. 
It is no coincidence that 
Zeffirelli, the truly Re- 
naissance man, should 
have been born and classi- 


"> cally educated in Flor- 


ence. “But you don’t have 
to school in Florence to 
learn about art and civili- 


_ zation, he says. “It is all 
around you.’ 


Franco Zeffirellis taste 
for the classics extends to 


* the watch he wears: the 


Rolex Oyster Chronome- 


f. ter in 18 kt. gold. “I chose 
Ry this watch because it is 


above fashion. It simply 
sets the standard” 





_ If there is a common thread in all of his For Franco Zeffirelli and Rolex, the way 

vork, it is that Zeffirelli sees things as a_ toensure the highest standards .1; 

ainter. And he likes to work in full, dra- _ is to set them yourself. W/ 
ROLEX 


1983 Rolex Watch. U.S.A., Inc 
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Write for brochure. Rolex Watch, U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 746, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10022-5383. 
World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Canada and major countries around the world. 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO COLLECTION, VOL. Ill 


The rare and beautiful originals are all at The 
Art Institute of Chicago and are part of its textile 
collection. Warner has adapted them for use in 
today’s interiors, using contemporary materials 
so that even the most delicate of these ‘country 
fancies’ are scrubbable, strippable, pre-pasted 
and pre-trimmed. There are 26 different 
Wallcovering designs in up to 5 color choices plus 
Borders and 55 marvelous correlated Fabrics 
printed on a 50/50 blend of cotton and polyester. 





Country Fancies is the warmest and most 
welcoming wallcovering collection you’ve ever 
seen. It is available now, through interior 
designers and decorating departments of fine 
stores. 

The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, 
IL 60606 


Showroom: 6-134 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
IL 60654 
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Prestigious 17th-century works are displayed in Colnaghi’s formal main gallery (above left). Claude Lorrain’s large 
The Adoration of the Golden Calf, 1660, faces A Calm Sea, circa 1660-69, by Jan van de Cappelle. Two Dutch genre paintings— 
Gabriel Metsu’s A Lady Reading a Letter and Jan Steen’s The Village Milkman—flank a doorway, beyond which rests an early-19th- 
century statue of Psyche by Pietro Tenerani. The Birth of Venus (top right), one of Frangois Boucher’s most frequently treated 
mythological themes, and a rare pair of Neapolitan stone-set corner cupboards justify the belief of Richard Herner, 
managing director of Colnaghi (above right), that fine furniture belongs in a gallery alongside fine paintings. 


Colnaghi—Centuries of Excellence 
continued from page 272 










Giovanni Battista Torre, who opened 
a shop for scientific instruments in 
London in 1767. His talents also in- 
cluded fireworks displays of a beauty 
that gave great pleasure to the actor 
David Garrick, but very little plea- 
sure to the authorities who had to 
deal with the flames and the panic. 
Torre turned to print selling as a 
safer proposition, and Paul Colnaghi 
joined him near the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, ignoring advice from 
Benjamin Franklin that he should 
seek his fortune in America. It was 
Colnaghi who saw the 

lution and the ensuing v 


h Revo- 
»t sim- 

ply as a disaster for trade with Paris, 

but as an opportunity 

engravings of England's 

naval heroes for a patriotic 

engraving after Hoppner ait 

of Nelson showed up in Co h 

window as soon as news of the | 

of Trafalgar reached those sho: 

Colnaghi’s became a center for al! 


those eager for news, and in 1819 
the poet Keats noted, “As I pass’d 
Colnaghi’s window I saw a profile 
Portrait of Sands, the destroyer of 
Kotzebue. His very look must inter- 
est everyone in his favour.” 

As print collecting became fashion- 
able, the shop became a meeting 
place for the “upper ten thousand” 
and was described by William Hazlitt 
as “a relief and satisfaction in the 
motley confusion, the vulgarity of 
common life.” Colnaghi was ap- 
pointed “Print Seller to the Prince Re- 
gent” and held a monthly “3 o’clock 
levée, crowded with beauty and fash- 
ion.” Prints taken from portraits or 
old master paintings became so popu- 

at the time that Charles Lamb 

“Now you have nothing to 

to walk into Colnaghi’s and 
vilderness of Leonardos,” 

1 family business, and inev- 

were family squabbles. 

“olnaghi made the busi- 















ness over to his two sons, the troub’ 
began, errant son bidding agains 
brother and father in the sales. Thé 
painter John Constable was a fami 
ly friend and took a bemused vie 
“T hear there is quite a bustle 4 
Colnaghi’s. They are all brisking up, 
he wrote. In time the troublesomi 
son was bought out; Paul Co 
died a peaceful eccentric, surrounde 
by dozens of birds in his drawinj 
room; and the other son carried o1 
the business, very much a figure i 
the center of the art world. Joh 
Constable continued to be a clos 
friend and bought many landscap 
engravings; Charles Dickens cam 
for advice when he was looking f¢ 
an illustrator; and Julia Margaré 
Cameron used Colnaghi prints to com 
pose scenes for her photographs. 
As the years continued, Co. 
ceased to be a family business. Ni 
partners joined, and of these, 
most memorable was undou 
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Our new Jenn-Air 
WAI CYs ts 
are as versatile 
as ourcooktops. 


Imagine, a wall oven with state-of-the-art 
microwave cooking on top. 

And underneath, Jenn-Air’s “selective-use” 
oven that lets you switch from radiant to oyehVaenteye 
cooking with the turn of a dial. | 

eM oelewsViacw\y HeKenv-Nrel @eye-artelele 
oven aytercieloyeM Ne Veneta arte deliciously 
versatile Single and Double ovens in our new 
Aelewaveaibaten 

It's the convection option that makes 
Aah WAV MO) Toe ESORe TNE es | 

Used in the world’s finest restaurants, 
convection ovens cook meats and poultry ycoyalae 
juicier, more tender than you ever dreamed possible. 
Best of all, they cook some foods up to one-third 
faster because of the constantly circulating hot air. 

Many of our new ovens also have electronic 
touch controls and a food temperature probe. Almost 
all have automatic meal timers and are self-cleaning, 

Your Jenn-Air a ae 
dealer (he’s in the Yellow = 
Pages) will be happy to show fl 
you all the wonderful things | - 
our wall ovens can do. | 

Can't you just see 
one in your kitchen—paired 
with a Jenn-Air cooktop? 

| It’s almost too de- 
licious to contemplate. 


a Jenn-Air. | 
e finest cooking system 
Bees Cereal 
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The Largest Selection 
ya bt eVemtemeel Mm Obibicae mele ica 


We carry antique, contemporary and 
traditional canvases, bronzes, originals 
on paper and original prints. 


Paste yk ale k 


Barooshian San Angelo 
Bernell Wheeler 
Bradley Coingnard 
Chapple Si 

sul Strickland 


Price Volpe 


and many others 


To The Trade Only 


Phillips Gallery 


Interior Resource Centre 
7026 Old Katy Road. Suite 251 
Houston, Texas 77024 


713/863-1337 


Los Angeles. Denver Atlanta 





ART NOTEBOOK 


Colnaghi—Centuries of Excellence 
continued from page 276 


A master of emotion and painterly 
technique, Bartolomé Esteban Murillo is best 


known for his religious themes. St. Catherine} 


of Alexandria typifies his early style. 


Otto Gutekunst. As well as helping tel 
build Mrs. Gardner’s collection, he 


also found important paintings for 


Henry Clay Frick, and in the 19308 
was the London dealer contacteé 
when the Soviet government wante¢ 
to sell some of the great works from 
the Hermitage. Most of those wert 
bought by Andrew Mellon and att 
now in the National Gallery of At 
in Washington, D.C. . 
Over the decades, Colnaghi has a¢ 
quired many noted collections, suct 
as Prince Liechtenstein’s collection 0 
prints, and has helped to form others 
such as that of Count Antoine Seiler 
now part of the Courtauld Institut) 


Galleries. The Rijksmuseum in Amy 


sterdam, the Victoria and Albert Mu 
seum in London, the Nationa 
Gallery of Scotland in Edinburgh, th| 
Staatliche Museen in Berlin—there} 
hardly a major museum or privat 
collector in the Western world thé 
does not own superb artworks thé} 
have at one time or another passe 
through the doors of Colnaghi.0 
—Elizabeth Lambei | 
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The Krone-A-Phone Compact 1000 is a new 
dimension of sight and sound backed by a full 
oa crm clare Lal Od 

Just to see the Krone-A-Phone is to appreciate 
innovative styling. But to hear it is an > el elal- lal eee 
Its unmatched acoustical fidelity enables both 
caller and listener to enjoy conversation that's 
crisp, clean and clear. 

The solid-state circuitry delivers a new level of per- 
formance resulting in a virtually trouble-free phone. 


Sea a a ee ear eae es Be es kas 


4 078 bie 














Its award-winning design comes in a range of 
two-tone decorator colors selected by the trend- 
setting interior designer Mario Buatta. 

The Krone-A-Phone Compact 1000 has it all: 
dependability, durability, Clarity, beauty and 
the 5-year warranty. Now that makes exciting 
conversation. 

Available at |. Magnin, TTA Taba 0 oe VF (enV 
New York and authorized Krone dealers. Call 
toll-free 1-800-992-9901. 
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| ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING INTERIOR DESIG ( 
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The ci 
sophisticatioi 
in any setting. 


Available i: 


exclusive finish 
sling seating in : 


| 


ies of Brasilia 2 reflect its quiet 
create a comfortable elegance 


dazzling spectrum of 25 
nd featuring weather res’stant 
spectacular colors. 
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Write today for our complete 76 page ce 
catalog. Only $1. | 

Tropitone Furniture Company, PO. B 
3197, Sarasota, FL 33578, (813) 355-2715 
5 Marconi, Irvine, CA 92718, 


(714) 951-2010. trapit 


Probably the fin 





POETRY IN PORCELAIN 





Artisans of essential products that create elegance 
a living with emphasis on impeccable styling 
and exquisite motifs, available in a wide selection 
of coordinated designs for your home. 





You are invited to write or telephone for literature'and nearest distributor. Catalog $5.00. 
PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL, Dept. P21, 1000 No. Orange Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90038. Call (213) 467-3143, 
or toll free 1-800-421-3190, in California 1-800-344-2277, 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 
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AT THE HEIGHT Of his powers as a de- 
signer of wallpapers and textiles, the 
great poet and artist William Morris 
published an essay entitled “The 
Lesser Arts.” “So strong is the bond 
between history and decoration,” he 
wrote, “that in the practice of the lat- 
ter we cannot shake off the influence 
of past times.” A purpose of decora- 
tion is to sharpen our senses: “For this 
end are those wonders of intricate 
patterns interwoven ... which men 
have so long delighted in.” Morris’s 
words have particular relevance to- 
day for the London-based wallpaper 
and fabric manufacturer Arthur 
Sanderson & Sons, a firm that has 
been associated with his “intricate 
patterns” for over fifty years. 
“Sanderson's great strength is its 
history,” says chief executive Lee 
Taylor. Essentially an entrepreneur 
with experience in textiles, catering, 
electrical goods and the music busi- 
ness, Mr. Taylor joined Sanderson 
three years ago through Reed Inter- 


Patterns of History at Sanderson - 


Established in 1860, Arthur Sanderson & 
Sons has a long and eventful history. Fabrics 
invitingly displayed in the London 
showroom include Meyerling—one of many 
document designs—on the sofa. 


national, the parent company, who 
had bought the business from the 
Sanderson family in 1965. “I had al- 
ways been aware of Sanderson, but I 
saw it as a familiar name that had lost 
its sense of direction. I thought it was 
just another business with a few 
problems, but now I know it is some- 
thing special. I am regenerating 
Sanderson while respecting its past.” 

The company was formed in Lon- 
don in 1860 by Arthur Sanderson, 
an importer of French wall hang- 
ings. Having already established a 
leading position as an importer, Mr. 
Sanderson decided to improve the 
quality of British wallcoverings and 
opened a wallpaper factory in 1879. 
Located in Chiswick, West London, 
the factory concentrated on quality 
in both design and printing. The 








7 
Sanderson reputation began to gro | 
but only three years later, Arthujll 
Sanderson suddenly died. His thre« 
sons, John, Arthur and Harold, the 
aged twenty-two, twenty and eigh 
teen respectively, took over the busi 
ness. Despite their youth and ine 
perience, the growth and succes 
continued. The first fabric-printing 
factory opened in 1921, and it mai 
tained the firm’s strong policy 
quality in design and printing. 

In 1929 a larger and more moder 
wallpaper plant was opened nea 
London, thus paving the way fo 
Sanderson’s most famous desigii 
range, the wallpapers created br 
William Morris. The following yea 
Sanderson took over Jeffrey ani 
Company, another London wallpa 
per manufacturer that had bee 
printing the Morris designs for sev 
eral decades, and production wa 
moved to the new plant. Ten year 
later, Sanderson bought out Morris é 
Company—originally belonging t 





continued on page 28 
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The Nation's Source for the Finest Contemporary 
MARINE ART: SHIP MODELS 


Catalog $5.00 Call (203)536-9688 
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Mystic Seaport Museum Stores, Mystic CT 06355 Dept.AD 





Would You Like A Rewarding 
Career as An Interior Decorator? 


You can get started in this challenging field at home in your spare time 


f you would enjoy working with 
colors and fabrics... choosing beau- 
tiful furniture and accessories... 
planning dramatic window treat- 
ments... and putting it all together 
in rooms that win applause - then 
you may have a good future as a 
professional interior decorator. 
You'll earn money, of course - 


ing fascinating people - and, best of 
all, finding a profitable outlet for 
your creativity. 

Let the Sheffield School of 
Interior Design help you get started. 
Unique ‘listen-and-learn’ program 
guides you - step by step - with the 
voice of your instructor on cassette. 

You will be surprised at the low 
spare-time or full time. But you'll cost. Mail the coupon now for the 
also be rewarded in other ways - school’ illustrated catalog. No obli- 
working in fashionable places, meet- gation. No salesman will call. 


Sheffield School of Interior Design sZZ 


FOR BEAUTIFUL FREE CATALOG, 
) CALL (800) 526-5000 or MAIL COUPON, 


— SS A a a ce cr 


Interio: a Sheffield School of Interior Design 






wlarat: ®; Dep’t. AD65, 211 East 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Decorati ! Please send me your CAREER GUIDE & CATALOG 
vithout charge and obligation. No salesman will call. 


Inder 18, check here for specia! information. 


(please print) 


ADDRESS 





CITY/STATE/ZIP 











ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 


1-800 


247-5470. 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





YOON TOA THE SOURCE... 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SHOP WHERE MUSEUMS 
AND DISCERNING COLLECTORS ARE BUYING 








Roccoco Rosewood Etagere 
Att. to Meeks 









Carved Oak Parlour Set 
from T. Roosevelt Estate 









Walnut Renaissance Revival 


re Oak Extra Grade Wooton 
Senator’s Secretary Desk 


/Rockefeller Style Gallery 





Inlaid Vitrine, Pedestal and Tray Tables 
y Emile Galle. 











Inlaid Art Deco Office Group 


15 Ft. Oak Display Cases (1 of pair) 


ate American Oak Sideboard 


9 Pe. Country French Dining Set 





ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7.000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ... UP TO 50% OFF 


JUST ARRIVED: 3 - 40’ CONTAINERS OF THE FINEST HAND-PICKED 
FRENCH ANTIQUES AND ART NOUVEAU FURNITURE BY 
GALLE AND MAJORELLE. 












'TORIAN WALNUT: ART NOUVEAU: 








/ooton Desks’ @ Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 

edestal Desks e Inlaid Tables ® Desks e Bed Sets 

ed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 
ookcases e Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 
all Pieces 







ART DECO: 







/ERICANA OAK: e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
72" Rolltop Desks e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 
ning Sets e File Cabinets ENGLISH: 






artners Desks ¢@ Chairs & Tables 
merence Sets e Chinas 


UNTRY FRENCH: 
/ning Sets e Bed Sets 


e Partners Desks e Library Tables 
e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS 

e Railings e Leaded Glass 





DOWNTOWN 
WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: 
1050 S. STANFORD AVENUE 












iffets e Writing Tables LOS ANGELES, CA 90021 ° Ceilings e Entry W ays 
Wivel Chairs e@ Chairs (213) 627-2144 exe 
»okcases e Vitrines ; COMPLETE CATALOGUE 









rmoires e Etched Windows AVAILABLE FOR $10 














IN THE SHOWROOMS 











William Morris himself—and_ pur- 
chased all the original wood blocks 
that the Morris papers were printed 
from, along with the pattern books. 
They have continued to print Morris 
wallpapers by hand ever since. Today 
they have over eight hundred Morris 
blocks that make up over a hundred 
patterns, and over seven hundred 
blocks that make up about one hun- 
dred fifty patterns by other nine- 
teenth-century designers, such as 
Walter Crane and C. F. A. Voysey. 
Many of these patterns have been 
adapted for machine production. 
These designs are only part of 
Sanderson’s huge document archive, 
which was started by the Sanderson 
family and expanded by subsequent 
design directors. Design manager 
Michael Parry recalls: “When I joined 
Sanderson nearly fourteen years ago, 
the archive was just a mass of disorga- 
nized old papers. Now that we have 
an archivist, it has all been sorted and 
catalogued, although we are always 
fine-tuning it. Access to such a wealth 
of history and tradition gives us un- 
limited scope for experimentation. 
We are always creating fresh designs, 
but we use the archive to inspire 
something that is new and at the 
same time appropriate to its period.” 
Having such an extensive archive 
helps Sanderson maintain its royal 
warrant—the firm supplies wall- 
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Patterns of History at Sanderson 
continued from page 282 


ABOVE LEFT: Integral to the Sanderson 
tradition, William Morris designs are still 
printed by hand. Willow Boughs rests on an 
easel, while Marigold covers the walls. The 
artist’s portrait reigns in this part of the 
showroom—a tribute to his contribution to the 
Sanderson identity. ABOVE RIGHT: Vibrant ex- 
amples of Morrisscreen prints: Bird & Anemone 
(left and bottom), Sunflower and Larkspur. 





paper, fabric and paint to the royal 
household. In the past, Sanderson 
has worked on several of the pal- 
aces, including Balmoral, Sandring- 
ham and Windsor, and recently pro- 
vided fabrics for the refurbishing of 
Buckingham Palace. 

When it comes to design, Lee Tay- 
lor says, “Working with Sanderson 
has not made me into a designer, but 
it has sharpened my views. I am 
aware that there is a demand today 
for quality and style, and I know 
what is right for Sanderson. I have 
encouraged a move away from the 
firm’s ‘big birds and flying flowers’ 
image, without destroying the 
Sanderson reputation for richly 
printed chintzes. I believe that color 
is fashion, and it is color that is mak- 
ing Sanderson fashionable again.” 

Changes brought about by Mr. 
Taylor include a major remodeling of 
the Berners Street showroom in Lon- 
don. The building, opened in 1960, is 
handsome and elegant, with a sense 
of space created by the generous 
balconies that overlook the central 
















































display area. An open stairway, set 
against a huge and brightly colored 
stained-glass backdrop by the artist 
John Piper, heightens the feeling of 
space. The first floor is now a le Be 
retail department featuring Sander- 
son’s coordinated wallpapers, fabrics, 
paints and linens. The second flooi 
emphasizes total design schemes, 
Eight different room settings display 
not only fabrics and wallcoverings 
but also the new ranges of ca pets 
furniture and lighting. These are th 
start of a wider application of thé 
Sanderson name. A special section fo 
interior designers and their clients 
on the third floor. It is no accident 
that this part of the showroom 
decidedly American feeling. 
“I have always been fascinated Dy} 
the high position held by the inter , 
designer in the United States,” sa 
Mr. Taylor. “This enthusiasm Ame 
cans have for decorating is part of 
thinking behind our new Americ 
company. At one time Sanderson W 
carried by various distrtibutors, E 
we had no real market standing. V 
were just another printing house 
studied the market over two yeal 
and in the end I knew it would t 
best if we controlled our own destif 
in the United States. Our Manhatte 
showroom is the start of an interl 
tional profile for Sanderson.” 
Lee Taylor is well on the way 





continued on page. 
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The Santa Barbara Umbrella now offered in alder, oak/mahogany, and teak. 
Sizes include 9, 11 ¥2 and 13 foot diameter square and octagon shapes. 


Atlanta 
404/231-8789 


Chicago 
312/661-1900 


Dallas 
214/742-4801 


SANTA BARBARA 


Houston 
713/961-4896 


Los Angeles 
213/659-2970 


Miami 
305/757-0659 


CALIFORNIA 93101 


New York 
212/593-1235 


San Francisco 
415/986-0812 


Seattle 
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European 
Goose Down 


Pillows 


ANUFACTURER DIRECT 


Nature's best, at an unbeatable price! The 
extreme low temperatures of Northern 
Europe produce the finest goose down in 
the world. The large down pods create 
ultimate loft and thus, superb sleeping 
comfort. Goose down pillows are for 
those who appreciate the very finest in 
life. The 100% cotton damask print 
fabric provides the luxurious finishing 
touch. If you don't enjoy the best night's 
sleep youve ever had, simply return the 
pillows to us for a complete refund. 
Delivery: Immediate. 

TO ORDER CALL TOLL-FREE 

1-800-356-9367, Ext. H374, 
or use the coupon below. Or, call or 
write for your free catalog featuring 20 
down comforter styles and other 
bedroom accessories from America’s 
Sleep Professionals. 


She Conbany dior 




















EUROPEAN Medium oe 
GOOSE DOWN SE Ee 
PILLOWS pet, Gee 
Color OUR OUR OUR 

White on White PRICE PRICE PRICE 
Standard (20” x 26”) {J%50 (2835) | i825 
Queen (20” x 30”) L)$65 (els45) | 21s30 
King (20” x 36”) Oso | O55 | 035 





| Be: 800-356-9367, Ext. H374. 


Use es credit card. OR ORDER BY MAIL: 


TR ORDER BY PHONE TOLL-FREE | 
OVISA OAm. Exp Check | 





| Acct. a es = Exp | Dt 
QTY PRICE 
Send free x $. = 
catalog =e S a $_ 
Ship., Hdlg. & Insurance -$2.50 ea. = ee = 
| Total = $___ 
Name a ee eee 
Address = Sab Re 
| City, State, Zip a ei 


Send to: The Company Store, ‘Dept. H374, 
| 1205 S. 7th St., La Crosse, WI 54601. 
Our down is supplied ‘by United Feather and Down, 


l Americas premier down processor | 
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ABOVE: As chief executive Lee Taylor says, 
the Sanderson archive “is our strongest card— 
an invaluable tool for our design studio.” 
TOP RIGHT: New creations—at right, Brockton 
and Fleur et Foulard—are inspired by designs 
from the archive. At left, Guadeloupe and 
Avening chintz. CENTER: Creating immediate 
interest at the entrance of the Sanderson 
showroom in New York: an original Morris 
wood block and a draped fabric of the same 
pattern. BOTTOM: The new showroom 
carries on Sanderson’s inimitable tradi- 
tion. At left rear, Little Chelsea. 





fulfilling his ambition. He has re- 
stored Sanderson to its former glory, 
and lightened the burden of history 
to suit a contemporary sense of style. 
“Sanderson is now an arbiter of taste 
in Britain, and my next goal is the 
United States. I think there will be a 
change of direction in America. In- 
creasingly the interior designer will 
be replaced by the greater freedom of 
the decorator store. The design busi- 
ness has been too dictatorial. I want 
Sanderson to be in the forefront of 
this trend toward design freedom.” 
Arthur Sanderson & Sons enjoys a 
unique position in the British design 
firmament, blending 125 years of his- 
tory with a contemporary image. 
Printed chintz and William Morris 
wallpaper are as much a part of their 
future as their past. Only time will 
tell whether this unusual mixture of 
the conservative and the avant-garde 
can be successfully exported. 
—Paul Atterbury 


Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 
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Express your thoughts on Crane. 
ecause someone may keep them forever 


Crane is not only the most beautiful Crane textures and colors, but froma _ be cherished for years to come. 
lonery upon which your thoughts range of lettering styles, to be engraved Crane & Co.,|Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226. 


be expressed, but, because with the same craftsmanship that 

made of cotton, the most lasting. goes into the making of Crane papers. Crane 
The enjoyment of Crane begins Whatever your choice, Crane 

sn you visit the finest store you know. Stationery will indeed be worthy of pre- We've been taking your words 


re, you may choose not only from __ senting your thoughts so that they may seriously for 184 years. 
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At boat and yacht donations 





The URI Foundation is seeking power and sail 
boats to aid in expanding and maintaining 
instructional, recreational and competitive 

programs at the University. 


The distinct character of the URI Boat Donation 
program is clearly recognizable. 


¢ Acknowledged by the I.R.S. as a reputable 
foundation benefiting University programs. 


Donations to the URI Foundation are tax 
deductible according to schedules established 
under tax regulations. Expert legal and tax 
consultation is available for conference with the 
prospective donor and/or his/her attorney, 
financial advisor, or broker. 












For brochure and 
further information 
write: Jack Buckley 


University of Rhode Island 





TW ° ¢ Recognized internationally for its support of 
RE Foundation ocean management and marine related activities. 
21 Davis Hall Your gift can aid needy students through the 


Kingstog eee. support of a designated program of your choice 
Telephone: (401) 792-2296 PP a a : 


URI A NATIONAL SEA GRANT UNIVERSITY 


CECIL LEE 


ary cen Meee “MONTEREY BREAKERS Framed 24” x 42” 


Cecil Lee’s MONTEREY ead Nad) from the Oilco Inc. private collection transferred on canvas. 
Limited edition of 1000 signed “| Elegantly framed at $200 


Rs Al 
3216 Gold Ct., Lafayette, CA 94549 (415) 284-2136 


rN ‘re bj A Calif. residents add sales tax 
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Picture yourself in the world of a Princess. § 
For reservations and information, see : 2 f 
your travel agent or call 800-223-1818 Southampton = 
n N.Y State 800-442-8418 
in NY City 212-582-8100 Princess cw } 
in Canada 416-964-6641 Bermuda = : 
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What do you call a tempered glass 
cooktop that has solid elements for 
even heat distribution and easy 
cleanup,and twoThermaSensor 
elements for cooking by temperature 
-while combining European style 
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§ SUIDANCE TURN TO YOUR HOUS~ 








° ; : CE To R, 
and American engineering? 
( 
i | RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
Saeae e Europa top Thermadar AQ 





Thermador’s 64 premium kitchen 5119 Distric t Blvc 1., Dept. E; 
appliances, contact your dealer or: Los Angeles, CA 90040; (213) 562-1133 
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How to pay your monthly bills, 
Newel style. 
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TRAVEL NOTES: MARIO#BUATTA 





Castles, Manors and Halls—An English Pilgrimage 


HE NEVER SEES the daffodils that 
captured Wordsworth’s eye, or the 
downs in Surrey. Nor does he notice 
the tint in an evening sky in Avon. 
When Mario Buatta travels in England, 
as he often does, he looks for some- 
thing else. Sometimes it is as tangible 
as the arabesque of a plaster molding 
ona wall, or the knob atop a bedstead, 
or a path curving through boxwood. 
At other times, he seeks the ineffable, 
a certain feeling about life. 

“I fantasized for twenty-five years 
about those English country houses,” 


he says, “about how people lived in 


them. My aunt in Staten Island had a | 


house filled with English chintzes 
and antiques. I will never forget my 
first trip to Britain. Everything I’d 
fantasized about was true—the visual 
experiences, the smells.” One of his 
“favorite houses of all time” evokes 
that feeling. At Haseley Court in Ox- 
fordshire, the former residence of 
Nancy Lancaster, the interiors “look 
as if they’ve been lived in for years 
and the people have just left the 
room. Every chair says, ‘Come sit on 
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me.’ These are not pretty-pretty rooms. | 
They have guts to them.” 

Mario Buatta is drawn to English | 
houses with furnishings that reach j 
well back into the past and reflect: 
their owners’ travels all over the’ 
globe. “In most English houses, seven | 
or eight generations have lived there, ’ 
whereas an American family moves | 
seven or eight times in a lifetime. Of-| 
ten, Americans don’t think of the® 
things they inherit as quite good 
enough—they want to dump them § 
and buy something new. ‘Out with § 











It was a fascination that began in his youth, 
after he discovered English chintz and an- 
tiques in an aunt’s home, and led, over the” 
years, to many a journey through the British 
countryside. Today, the appeal of country 
houses continues to lure Mario Buatta back t¢ 
explore Britain’s best. ABovE LEFT; The fagade 
of The Vyne is enhanced by a classical por 
tico, “the earliest one on an English country 
house,” he says. “I love its boldness.” LEF 
AND ABOVE: Linenfold paneling in The Vyne | 
from the 1500s, intrigues the designer 
“The texture and fluting are a relief from 
plaster and fabric walls you see elsewhere. 





continued on page 30\ 
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With AT&T, a 10-minute call to the U.K. from 
anywhere in the continental U.S. can average just 76¢ a minute* 
And that’s only the beginning. 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE 
RATELEVEL =" FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL** bees RATELEVEL = “FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL** ao 
UNITED KINGDOM FRANCE 
Economy $ .76 6pm-7am Economy $ .81 6pm-7am 
Discount 95 1pm-6pm Discount 1.02 1pm-6pm 
Standard 1.26 7am-1pm Standard 1:85 7am-1pm 
GERMANY (Fed. Rep.) SWITZERLAND 
Economy $ .81 6pm-7am Economy $ .81 6pm-7am 
Discount 1.02 1pm-6pm Discount 1.02 1pm-6pm 
Standard 1.35 7am-1pm Standard 1.35 7am-1pm 
ITALY NETHERLANDS 
Economy $ .81 6pm-7am Economy $ .81 6pm-7am 
Discount 1.02 1pm-6pm Discount 1.02 1pm-6pm 
Standard 1.35 7am-1pm Standard 1.35 7am-1pm 


** Average cost per minute varies depending on length of call. First minute costs more; additional minutes cost less 
All rates are for calls direct from continental U.S. during hours listed. Add 3% Federal Excise Tax. For further information, call our Internaticnal Information Service 


toll free: 1 800 874-4000. 





* During Economy time periods © 1985 AT&T Communications 


AT&T International Long Distance Service. 
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; PARK AVENUE AT 61ST STREET, NEW YORK 10021. 212-759-4100 » TELEX: 147180. 
See your travel agent or call toll-free: 800-223-0888. In New York State, 800-522-5455. 
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the old,’ is the feeling. ‘Let’s have 
something new, that’s ours.’ ” 

He feels it’s the collections that 
make English houses interesting, the 
result of the English penchant for 
travel. “They went to China,” Mr. 
Buatta says, “and they brought back 
ivory, porcelain and furniture. They 
also brought things home from India 
and Africa. Their homes aren’t filled 
with just English furniture.” 

To appreciate the richness of these 
houses, Mario Buatta prefers to go 
with a good study group, such as one 
he joined that was led by California 
antiques dealer Gep Durenberger. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Gore, English gar- 
den expert and social historian re- 
spectively, and Lady Shaw Stewart, 
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Castles, Manors and Halls—An English Pilgrimage 


continued from page 296 


formerly with the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, accompanied the group as 
lecturers. For Mr. Buatta, it was a re- 
fresher course, as well as a jolly good 
time. Far from following typical 
tour routes and “going along with the 
big buses,” they saw things average 
tourists don’t, and were entertained 
privately, often by the homeowners. 
The group of twenty set off from 
Manchester, traveling comfortably in 
a coach meant for forty-five. On the 
agenda were some of the better- 
known residences in Derbyshire— 
palatial Chatsworth, home of the 
duke and duchess of Devonshire; 
Haddon Hall, a carefully restored med- 
ieval manor house; and Kedleston 
Hall (see Architectural Digest, Nov- 


BAY HIPPISLEY 


Castle, the last major work of Sir John |} 
_ Vanbrugh, and Deene Park, a towered | , 


ABOVE LEFT: “The blue and white of Nancy Lancaster's sitting room” at Haseley Court, her form 
home, inspired this Mario Buatta bedroom design. LEFT AND ABOVE: Recalling Clandon Park a! 
“a shambles” when he and the late John Fowler saw it years ago, Mr. Buatta commends its 
storation by his mentor. By painting the plasterwork of the Marble Hall in three tones of whi 
Mr. Fowler revealed “the rich, three-dimensional quality of the Baroque ceiling and entablature._ 




















ember 1 983), “not quite so touristy” as 
some of the others. Moving on into 
Lincolnshire, they visited Grimsthorpe 


Tudor home. It was at Grimsthorpe 
Castle that Mario Buatta, amused by | 
his companions’ eagerness to find |} 
themselves related to the owners of | 
the grand houses, walked in wear- | y 
ing a sign that read: “Hello. My 
name is Mario. Pretend you know ||} 
me. Say ‘Hi, Mario. 
The group then settled into Lon- | ‘ 
don, with daytrips to Clandon Park, in i). 
Surrey, famous for its plasterwork, t 
and to Dyrham Park, in Avon, where | 
Mr. Buatta saw one of the objects |p 
that would remain in his mind’s eye ( 
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Live like an aristocrat 
in Paris, at a surprisingly 
affordable price. Start your 
weeklong Paris Aristocrat 
Tour with outstanding cui- 
sine in Air France Le Club, 
Premiére or Concorde. 

In Paris, a private car 
will whisk you to your 
magnificent hotel — the 
Crillon, Meurice or Prince 
de Galles. We'll include 
continental breakfast every 
day, a cruise on the Seine, a 
tour of historical Paris, 
shopping and entertain- 
ment discounts, and even a 
gourmet meal. 

Paris Aristocrat is just one 
of our deluxe tours. For all 
the glorious details, call 
your Travel Specialist or 
Air France. 

For a free video cassette 
preview, call 1-800-AF- 
PARIS. In New York City, 
212-247-0100. 





Distinctive Ceramic Tiles... 
The Walker Zanger Look 


Available exclusively 
through Walker Zanger 
and their distributors. 


To receive 

our 32 page 
color brochure, 
send $6 to the 
Walker Zanger 
distributor 
nearest you. 
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Designers Tile Gallery 
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4121 North 27th St., Phoenix 85016 302/652-4666 
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International Bath & Tile rhe Design Center of Wash., D.C. 208/375-1362 

4646 Convoy St., San Diego 92111 300 D St, SW, #410 ILLINOIS 
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SHOWROOM & WAREHOUSE: 2960 Airway Ave., 
77025, 713/664-8811 SHOWROOM; Iitenor ke 
Los Angeles, CA, 90048, 21 


Mesa, CA, 92626, 714/546-3671 
219, 7026 Old Kat 
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MINNESOTA 
Fantasia Showroom 
275 Market St. #102 
Minneapolis 55405 
612/338-5811 
MISSOURI 

Broadway Home Center 
601 W. 103rd St. 

Kansas City 64114 
816/942-8910 

NEW JERSEY 
Country Tiles 

Stockton 

609/397-0330 

NEW YORK 

Shelly Tile 

D&D Building, 8th Fi. 
979 3rd Ave., New York 10022 
212/832-2255 

NORTH CAROLINA 
McCullough Ceramics 
5272 Germanton Rd. 
Winston Salem 27105 
919/744-0660 
OKLAHOMA 

Old World Interiors 
5014 S. 79th E. Ave. 
Tulsa 74145 
918/664-6900 


OREGON 
United Tile 

3435 S.E. 17th St. 
Portland 97202 
503/231-4959 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Tile Collection 
4031 Bigelow Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 15213 
412/621-1051 
TENNESSEE 
Tile Contractors Supply 
1411 Elm Hill Rd. 
Nashville 37210 
615/256-3674 
TEXAS 

Antique Floors 


1444 Oak Lawn Design Plaza #580 


Dallas 75207 

214/760-9330 
French-Brown Floors 
7007 Greenville Ave. 

Dallas 75231 

214/363-4341 

Import Building Products 
3219 Bee Cave Rd. 

Austin 78746 

512/327-3876 





SHOWROOM & WAREHOUSE: 11500 S. Main, #124, Houston, TX, 
WRG, Houston, TX, 77024, 713/861-7745 SHOWROOM: 8914 Beverly Blvd., 
‘SE: 1832 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, CA, 91204, 213/245-6927 
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Southwest Tile ._ 
Corpus Christi 
512/855-5742 
Southwest Tile 

San Antonio 
512/734-7721 

Walker Zanger 
Interior Resource Centre # 
7026 Old Katy Rd. 
Houston 77024 2 
713/861-7745 j 
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11500 S. Main #124 


Houston 77025 ; 
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It’s A Jungle Out There, 
So Don’t Get Caught Without 
Your Cartier Panther 





New, from the first 
maker of wrist watches. 
Inventive genius in an 18k gold 
and stainless steel bracelet. 
Women’s, $1550 to $2500 
Men’s $1700 to $2950. 


JEWELERS SINCE 1837 
CHICAGO 


J.B. HUDSON, Minneapolis -CHARLES W WARREN, Detroit—]JESSOPS, San Diego 


J.E.CALDWELLCO., Philadelphia—SHREVE & CO., San Francisco 


MEMBERS OF THE HENRY BIRKS AND SONS COMPANY OF FINE JEWELERS 
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TRAVEL NOTES: MARIO BUATTA 





long after the trip was over—a little 
lacquered table of early-nineteenth- 
century papier-mdaché. 

His mind’s eye works like that, re- 
cording details—the edge of a cur- 
tain, an old bamboo wheelchair, a 
French painted screen, a bedpost. Of- 
ten forgetting which houses he saw 
these things in, he keeps a stack of 
Polaroid shots that capture the de- 
tails, as souvenirs of the trip. 

Other homes Mario Buatta vis- 
ited—some for the first time, others 
as familiar as old friends—included 
Dodington House, one of his “favorite 
facades”; The Vyne, with its elaborate 
Tudor paneling; Knole, with its aston- 
ishing collection of silver furniture; 
and Beckley Park in Oxfordshire, a 
moated Elizabethan manor “filled 
with wonderful antiques.” 

The interior restoration of Beckley 
Park was the work of the late John 
Fowler of the London design firm 
Colefax & Fowler. In many ways, this 
trip, and others like it taken over the 
years, is Mario Buatta’s homage to 
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continued from page 300 


John Fowler. “He was my mentor,” 
the designer says. “He was working 
on a lot of these houses when I knew 
him in his last years.” Clandon Park 
was another one. “John oversaw the 
entire restoration, chipping away the 
paint to see what the original colors 
were, to find the original wallpapers. 
In those days, they used to paper over 
paper over paper. Clandon Park is a 
beautiful restoration.” 

So Mario Buatta’s travels through 
the English countryside are senti- 
mental journeys, pilgrimages of a 
sort. This doesn’t mean that he is en- 
tirely distracted from the fine art of 
shopping, which he appears to love 
nearly as much as he does English 
country houses. He calls shopping 
“the killing part,” because he is so 
passionate about it and so awed by 
the plenty that awaits him. He shops, 
not in the countryside, but in Lon- 
don—shipping is too difficult outside 
of the city, he feels, and most of the 
best things end up in London, any- 
way. Hiring a car and driver, he 


ynce roamed the grounds of Beckley Park, built on the site where King 
lay, a visit to the house—an Elizabethan hunting lodge set between 
o another time in history 
oking an earlier ag: 
inquil setting. “They’re 


says Mario Buatta, ABOVE RIGHT AND 
; Mr. Buatta’s favorite garden. A pro- 
iting that,” he says. “It’s very special.” 
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shops “areas” —“T’ll go to Kensington 
and do thirty shops in a morning, fif- 


teen in Pimlico in an afternoon. You | 


have to go back many times, because 


What does he shop for, in this 
whirlwind? Furniture, porcelain, “all 
kinds of little things.” He looks for 


painted furniture, which is plentiful | 


in London and not often seen in the 
United States—“American tastes are 


for brown wood, mainly.” He buys | 


fabrics—chintzes in special colors, 
things from Italy and France that 
don’t get to America—at Jane Church- 
ill’s, Nina Campbell’s, and the De- 
signers Guild. He’ll dash over to 
Arthur Brown’s antiques warehouse 
or Charles Beresford Clark’s, and 
then along the King’s Road. To get it 
all home, he uses Michael Davis, “a 
wonderful shipper, very smooth. 
They deliver things right to. your 
door.” Among the treasures bought 
and kept for himself are a garniture 
of Delft jars,a pair of Chinese tulipiéres, 
lots of Victorian stuffed furniture, a 





“| 
continued on page 4 


"« they’re constantly getting new things.” | 
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TO THE ACCREDITED TRADE ONLY 


Shown: Wicker daybed and chair, Renaissance lounge dee tte 
travertine table, carved oak mirror, console and tabouret 


~ THE WICKER WORKS 
Osaneras Headquarters and Showroom ae tie . 
AVM Sune teec camera cela trae Ol et corse) 94103; telephone(415) 626-6730; telex 330408 
an Send $10 for Design Portfolio = 3 rd 
san francisco, los ane eres Benge sae eneicn pet PEE martin, inc; Pee ate en lee culp assoc; 


boston/george and frances davison; chicago, cleveland/donghia showrooms inc; troy (mich.)/na PVA SeaR new york/jack lenor larsen; 
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Introducing the LaCosta Spa Sampler 


4 days/3 nights with spa and meals for $128 per night* 
LA COSTA SPA SAMPLER INCLUDES: 

















CJ Deluxe accommodations OH Daily spa admission O Breakfast and 
dinner (J One [a Costa Massage and one La Costa Herbal Wrap 

LC) Daily exercise, makeup and skin care classes LJ Unlimited tennis 
Our famous spas are just the beginning of your La Costa vacation. 
You'll love our superb restaurants and numerous activities. Our golf 
courses and 25 tennis courts are highly rated by experts in both 
sports. But mostly, you'll enjoy the casual, warm and friendly 
atmosphere which brings guests back to La Costa, again and again. 


La Costa Lifestyle 


Se (& LACOSTA 





See your travel agent or call us toll-free for information, brochures 


or reservations: 800-854-6564. In California: 800-542-6200. HOTEL & SPA 


Or write: La Costa Hotel & Spa, Carlsbad, CA 92008 ( ! [FORNIA'S MOST 
*Per person, per night, double occupancy. Requires arrival 7 )MPLETE RESORT 
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on Sunday, Monday or Tuesday. Rates subject to change. 
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An English Pilgrimage 
continued from page 304 


Georgian table, and a painting of a 
dog, for his collection. 


‘But a papier-maché table like the 


one he admired so much at Dyrham 


Park never turned up. Then, months 
later, when he was poking around an 


antiques shop in California, there it 
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DERRY MOORE 


was—the very table he had seen 
months earlier in England. As Mr. 
Buatta bought it, the shop owner 
smiled, for he was Gep Durenberger, 
the tour organizer. How eccentric, 
they both must have thought, how 
quirky and bountiful life is. Like En- 
glish country houses.0 

—Louise Bernikow } 





“A relaxed, easy feeling” attracts Mario Buatte 
to Haseley Court, where “every chair says 
‘Come sit on me.’” A single fabric unifies the 
décor of a guest bedroom (above), while if 
a sitting room (top), 17th-century engraving! 
of English country houses add a historic note f 
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CHINA 


ROOM 


Lee Jofa 
lets you create a 
different mood for each 
of the different rooms in 
your home. 
Come with your designer 
and see our 
Chien Lung fabric 
pictured here and all 
Our Creative fabrics. 

In Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Denver, Houston, 
High Point, Los Angeles, 

Miami, New York, — 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Washington, D.C., 
and London. 
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Rolls Royce Silver Cloud 


For free brochure write: 








Announcing The First Annual Great Gatsby’s 
International Architectural Antique Auction 


FRIDAY, MAY 24; 2 PM 


Approximately 700 Lots of the Finest Restaurant, Hotel 
and Architectural Antiques including: 


50 Unusual Brass Chandeliers/100 Lots of Stained Glass 
Windows & Doors/4 Fabulous Signed “Louis C. Tiffany”’ 
Windows/Numerous Carousel Animals/Wurlitzer 1015 and 
850 Jukeboxes/Palace-sized, Cherub Mounted Chandeliers/ 


Preview week before the auction. Free admission. 
Complimentary food & beverage. All shipping arranged. 
Auctioneer: Dave Russell (G.A.L. 350) 


Great Gatsby Auction 
Dept. AD, 5070 Peachtree Industrial Blvd. 
Atlanta, GA 30071, (404) 457-1903 


Great Gatsby Auction at The Lenox Auction Gallery 

























SIMPLY ELEGANT. SIMPLY PRICED. 


Your complete source 
for fine furnishings. 


At discounted prices, of course. 


Mtg 


P. O. Box 1150 -- 2153 Lejeune Blvd 
Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-1150 


[TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334-2340 | 
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STREET ADDRESS — 
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I'm interested in dramatic savings on 


fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 


$15 Eighteenth Century 
Catalog Library 


_ $10 Contemporary Catalog 
Library 
$10 French Catalog Library 
$10 Oriental Catalog Library 
_ $6 Leather Catalog, Samples 
accepted for catalogs Orders outside the 


Jnited States add $3 postage fee for every 
1685 
















MOVING? 
RENEWING? 

QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 
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STATE ziP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 
box below, send us this coupon | | 
and your label. } 
1 Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your CUF — 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration: 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 



















Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 — 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





THE NEW 





KITCHENAID DISHWASHER. 
YOU'VE JUST RINSED 
YOUR LAST DISH. 











e new KitchenAid’ KD-21 
dishwasher will revolution- 

ize the way you do dishes — 
actually let you go right from 
the table to the dishwasher. 

So now you can skip the 
rinsing. And your dishes will 
still come out cleaner than ever. 

This is no ordinary dish- 
washer. It has a unique triple 
filtration system, with a hard- 
food disposer, that grinds up 
and washes away bits of food. 








Even an occasional olive pit is 
no problem. (Naturally, you'll 
want to drop bones or large 
food pieces in the trash can.) 

Were convinced this is 
the best dishwasher money 
can buy. But don't take our 
word for it. An independent 
testing lab proved the new 
KitchenAid dishwasher cleans 
better than GE;, Maytag, 
Whirlpool and Sears. 

For the results, write: 
KitchenAid, Troy, Ohio 45374. 
Better yet, stop in and talk to 
your KitchenAid dealer. 

Atter all, haven't you done 
enough rinsing? 





KitchenAid. 


For the way its made" 











THE NEW SPIRIT 
IN PALM BEACH 
LIFESTYLE. 


The Plaza...an elegant 






of Palm Beach. 


Lobby by Angelo Donghia. 
Personal services in the tra- 
dition of the great residential 
hotels of the world. Appoint- 
ments you would expect... 
in the Palm Beach style. Pools, 
tennis and private clubs. 
Occupancy this season. 





525 South Flagler Drive 


West Palm Beach, FL 33401 
(305) 655-2555 


Exclusive sales agents 
Martha A. Gottfried, Inc. 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 





Models open 
daily until 5:30. 


Void where prohibited by law. 


JUAN PORTELA ANTIQUES 


~ 


Unusual k chest of drawers in laburnum wood, English, ca. 1810 


783 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 


(212) 650-0085 








condominium in the shadow L 





OXFAN 


~AMERIC# 
BELIEVES IN 


THE DIGNIT) 





OF WORK. — 


¥ 


The world is not filled with 


freeloaders waiting for an 
American handout. 




















We know. In 33 countries in 
Asia, Africa and Latin Americ’ 
we support projects based on h, 
work and self-help. Women’s — 
cooperatives in Mali and 
Bangladesh. Solar-powered irri’ 
tion pumps in dry Somalia. Td 
and medicine for the refugees it 
war-torn Central America. Tri 
tional and high-yield rice varie § 
to stem starvation in Kampucl 


We see the world’s hungry a 
our neighbors—hard-working,; 
in need of the tools and time ¥ 
money can buy. Invest in theiy 
future, and you buy your own 
family a brighter tomorrow. 


We know we can move the 
world, because we have found: 
place to stand. 


Box N400 

115 Broadwa 
Boston, Ma! 
617 482-1211 


A full, audited financial 
available from Oxfam 


4 or, for New York reside 
the Department of State 
Charities Registration, 
\ ( NY 12231. 
NY 
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Round Hill 


Once the exclusive summer estate of Colonel 
Edward R. Green, Round Hill, in South Dart- 
mouth, Massachusetts, is being meticulously 
developed for the benefit and enjoyment of a 
special few. Less than 15 of Round Hill’s 231 
acres will be built upon — the remaining 216 
acres of unspoiled woodlands, meadows and 
shore will remain forever wild. 


On this lovely peninsula, a limited number of 
detached one- and two-story condominium 
homes as well as a few very choice lots are 
now being offered for sale. Each has been 
Carefully sited to ensure dramatic ocean 
views, privacy and to preserve the natural 
beauty and wonder of Round Hill. 


Amenities include 24-hour security, heated 
swimming pool, Har-tru tennis courts, com- 
munity garden, children’s playground, jog- 
ging trails and spectacular private beach. 
Work is now beginning on a Robert Trent 
Jones golf course. 

Applications are now being accepted 

for a limited number of summer rentals. 


Residences from $345,000 to $500,000, 
building sites from $200,000. 





(617) 992-4800 


This offering is not registered in the state of New York and is not available to New York state residents. 








Mansion Cluster House 
$405,000 


Lawn Cluster House 
$345,000 


marianne macdonald real estate, inc. 
307 Smith Neck Road, South Dartmouth, MA 02748 
(617) 247-0004 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY, VIRGINIA 





) “BELLEMONTE” 

} Thehome of Dr. and Mrs. Arthur V. Bartenslager, a successful 
Registered Angus operation of 525 acres located on Highway 
250 10 miles west of Staunton, Augusta County, Virginia. 
One hour driving time to Charlottesville and one hour driving 
time to-the nationally known resort, “The Homestead”, 15 
minutes from the interchange of I-64 and I-81. The exquisite 
brick manor home, circa 1800, offers a beautiful view of the 
Allegheny Mountains. The farm is fenced with board fencing 
and has all necessary farm buildings. Price: $1,250,000.00 
One hundred adjoining acres available. 


‘Royer eMGand, 


Ltd 
REALTORS 


I a ee ET 


Three Boar's Head Lane 
22901 


Charlottesville, Va 
(804) 293-6131 





This distinguished colonial compound was designed to meet any social 
demand with utter grace and aplomb. The spectacular grounds play 
host to a lovely pond, swimming pool and tennis court. This isa home 
where every need has been anticipated and ultra special custom ameni- 
ties are simply common place. For the connoisseur of the good life, 
there are two professional wine cellars, wine tasting room, jacuzzi, 
sauna and a sophisticated media room. The luxurious bedrooms with 
travertine Spanish marble baths are individual suites. Attached to the 
main house is a wonderful 2 bedroom, 2 bath guest house. A detached 4 
car garage with 2 bedroom apartment completes this superb estate 


>.) PREFERRED 
UP) -propenries 


REALTORS 


175 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Ct. 
(203) 869-5975 
Offices in: Stamford, Darien, New Canaan, Norwalk, Westport, 
Ridgefield, Fairfield, Wilton, Danbury, Bedford and Chappa- 
qua, New York 
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oe V “FOR THOSE ACCUSTOMED | 
ve pl 


TO THE VERY BEST”’ 
SANDY NEURINGER & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


We specialize in the finest properties 
in New York and throughout the world. 


All N.Y.C.’s Luxurious Condominiums 
Manhattan Fifth Avenue Exclusives 


"ek apeabemeaiema len tac aameacaal The standard by which all other 


OLYMPIC TOWER condominiums are measured. 


TRUMP TOWER, MUSEUM TOWER The sensible alternative to 


and other Prime Locations estate living. A residential 


Spectacular PENTHOUSE, Studio, environment... so opulent... 
1, 2,& 3+ bedrooms, hi floors . 
Ideal for Corporate or Personal use so extraor dinary. From $460,000. 


a cere sort oe Offered by SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL 


International Investment Properties REALTY, 308 North Rodeo Drive, Beverly 
Hills, CA. 90210, and exclusive local 


Oy Par’, p Pear interest representative broker DOUGLAS 
Wh a PROPERTIES, 370 North Canon Drive, 
, ova , s Reverly Hills, CA. 90210, 
Lee LOLA Sales Office (213) 470-4004 
The Wilshire House has been registered for sale in the state of California and is not 


available for sale in those states where registration requirements have not been 
fulfilled. This announcement does not constitute an offer to sell nora solictation of 


Sandy Neuringer Susan Neuringer an offer to buy to residents of any state in which registration has not been completed. 
(212) LV CY nas a eT 90024 
SOTHEBYS INTERNATIONAL REALTY 






















SOUTHAMPTON WATERFRONT 





aietanal 











Enjoy spectacular water views in all directions of Shinnecock Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean from this cedar shake Dutch Colonial situated on the Bay. The unique three 
storey layout includes large living room/dining room/kitchen, fireplace, five bed- 
rooms and three and a half baths. Large entertaining decks overlooking swimming 
pool and Bay. Offered at $850,000 


Lei 
P.O. BOX 1349 @ 11 MAIN STREET ete ae 
SOUTHHAMPTON ® NEW YORK @ 11968 “Barclay ing 


(516) 283-0256 “Real “Estate 


Sales and Rentals in the Hamptons 








S 
TRADITIONAL ELEGANCE 
With nearly one-half acre fronting the Los Angeles Country Club, this | 
Beverly Hills home with lovely brick exterior and slate roof is truly an 
exceptional property. The interior features an elegant master suite with 
fireplace, four family bedrooms with two connecting full baths, maid's 
room and bath, music room, formal dining room, and a spacious living 
room with fireplace. A lovely garden and pool accent the property, 
which also features a one bedroom guest unit. Offered at $1,800,000. 


























North Shore WATERFRONT Long Island, N.Y. A MEMBER OF THE 


i ee es SEARS FINANCIAL NETWORK f 
n architectural gem, this former gatehouse is set on 2% acres directly on LI i 
Sound. Spectacular waterviews from every room. Fine details include French tile Call the Se ; 
floors, curved oak stairs and doorways, two fireplaces plus separate guest house, Beverly Hills office TN Cae i 
greenhouses, floating dock, cabana and salt water pool. Irreplaceable at . | 


at (213) 273-0881 


$2,000,000. Exclusively shown Daniel Gale Thain Stes REAL ESTATE 


Real Estate Agency } Harbor, | 
Established 1922 NY] 
16 692-677 


Subject to Prior Sale The loredtlles- 
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Palm Desert, California: Sophisticated lakefront home in Pebble Beach, California: Beautiful furnished home enjoys 
Del Safari CC., includes 1600 sq. ft. master suite. Brochure sounds and sights of the surf and country club living. 
AD-715524. $2,750,000. Brochure AD-715535. $1,750,000. 





ee 


Rolling Hills, California: Exquisite home for equestrians Pebble Beach, California: Grand estate includes stately 
on 5 scenic acres, with stable and pasture. Brochure 12-room Georgian, near The Lodge and Cypress Point. 
AD-715525. $2,300,000. Brochure AD-715531. $2,350,000. 


ete 


5670 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90036 (213) 937-0703 
1750 Montgomery Street San Francisco, CA 94111 (415) 563-2344 
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HOME DESIGNS 


FROM 
OME PLANNERS 


400 1% & TWO-STORY DESIGNS — Tudor, Salt 


For information regarding advertising 

in HOMES OF DISTINCTION, ns, Contnporaris 2, bsteons $5.95 
please contact Jeff Petersen, Advertising ~ a 
Director (212) 687-6330 or Gerry Massa, 


GLM Communications (212) 947-6790. 


A Very Private Cooperative Building 
30 Wall Street, Southampton, New York 


OSX TS a |e 





| 
| 
| 

Be vanpton Village, overlooking the grounds of the Historical 
Museum. $285,000 


| By Appointment - (516) 283-7482 or (212) 369-1653 


210 ONE-STORY DESIGNS OVER 2000 Sq. Ft. — All 
popular styles. Formal & Informal Living & Dining 
L-Shapes, Atriums. For expanded budgets 


Sine 


350 ONE-STORY DESIGNS UNDER 2000 Sq. Ft. — For 
medium & restricted budgets. Traditional & Con- 


205 MULTI-LEVEL DESIGNS — Split-Levels and 
bi-levels for flat & hillside sites. Exciting new 
dimensions in living. Exposed lower levels 


223 VACATION HOMES — A-frames. Chalets, Hexa- 
gons, Angular Cottages, “Cluster” designs. From 





96 in full color. $4.25 
only $14.95. Get each of 
the five outstandin: an books. 0 275 de- 


temporary exteriors & efficient floor plans $4.95 | 480 to 2928 sq. ft. 176 pa 


‘=. HOME PLANNERS, INC. 
» 


Dept BK - 23761 Research Drive signs. 3750 illustrations i ges. A 
Farmington Hills, Mich. 48024 — save $8.10. Blueprints av for each design at 
In Canada Mail to: 20 Cedar St. N., Kitchener, Ont. N2H 2W8 | !ow cost. Satisfaction guaranteed 


CHOOSE YOUR Bare by return mail. (circle choice) ADM56 


HOME BY EXACT Be a ae sty Denehs O86 See 
{j 1 ne-Story Designs Over 2 q @ $3.9 
ahiatrcs nt Ale of 350 One-Story Designs Under 2000 Sq. Ft. @ $4.95 
xciting p i 


205 Multi-Level Designs @ $3.95 
America’s popular home 223 Vacation Homes @ $4.25 
designs specially edited Complete Collection @ $14.95 (Saving $8.10) 
MCs Ammee(amcem §8§©6Name 
ther the delightfully Kaya 
illustrated plan book of & 
NOMEN CM I emerlem 2 City 
egory, or the Complete fRasnce 
Collection. Check enclos 








READER'S DIRECTORY 





A listing of the designers featured in this issue 


a 


Pages 128-135: 
Harry Dorsett Gremillion 
36, rue Saint-Paul, 75004 Paris 
France, 33-1-887-8689 


Pages 210-215: 
- Anne Peto 
11 Rutland Gates, London SW7 
England, 44-1-225-1262 





ISWORTH 
ATHOUSAND 
HAMBURGERS 


Wendy’s has discovered there’s 
an art to selling hamburgers. When 
Wendy’s in Cincinnati decided to 
help local artists, they developed 
a calendar which featured paint- 
ings of scenes of the city, like the 
one pictured here. The calendar 
was sold for $1.19 in 26 of its 
Cincinnati restaurants. Wendy’s 
donated 10* to the Cincinnati 
Commission on the Arts for each 
calendar sold. The calendar sales 
improved Wendy’s image in the 
community and produced $2,000 
for the Commission. 

From Wendy’s to Flanigan’s 
Furniture Inc., the Business Com- 
mittee for the Arts is helping 
companies of all sizes discover 
that supporting the arts can paint 
a nice picture for their business. 
The Business Committee for the 
Arts can show you how collabora- 
tion with the arts can enhance 
your company’s image, benefit 
your employees, and offer tax 
advantages. Call them. 

You'll find your interest repaid 
a thousand times. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS 
SUITE 510 * 1775 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 * (212) 664-0600 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT PREPARED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY OGILVY & MATHER 
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ONE PICTURE 


Partial listing of lenders to “The Treasure Houses of Britain’”’* 


Abbotsford House 
Alnwick Castle 
Anglesey Abbey 
Arbury Hall 
Arniston House 
Arundel Castle 
Athelhampton 
Attingham Park 
Audley End 
Badminton 
Basildon Park 
Beaulieu, Palace House 
Belton House 
Beningbrough Hall 
Berkeley Castle 
Blair Castle 
Blenheim Palace 
Blickling Hall 
Boughton House 
Bowhill 

Bowood 
Bramham Park 
Breamore House 
Brighton, Royal Pavilion 
Broadlands 
Brodick Castle 
Brocket Hall 
Burghley House 
Burton Agnes Hall 
Burton Constable 
Buscot Park 
Carlton Towers 
Castle Ashby 
Castle Fraser 
Castle Howard 
Cawdor Castle 
Charlecote Park 
Chatsworth 
Chicheley Hall 
Clandon Park 
Claydon House 
Clevedon Court 
Corsham Court 
Cotehele 
Coughton Court 


Cragside 


*These homes are open to visitors at various times. 


~ 


Dalmeny House 
Deene Park 
Dorney Court 
Drumlanrig Castle 
Dunham Massey 
Dunrobin Castle 
Dyrham Park 
Eastnor Castle 
Elton Hall 

Erddig 

Euston Hall 

Firle Place 

Floors Castle 
Fyvie Castle 
Glamis Castle 
Glynde Place 
Goodwood House 
Gorhambury 
Gosford 
Grimsthorpe Castle 
Haddo House 
Hagley Hall 

Ham House 
Hardwick Hall 
Harewood House 
Hatfield House 
Hever Castle 
Holkham Hall 
Hopetoun House 
Houghton Hall 
Ickworth 
Kedleston Hall 
Kenwood House 
Kingston Lacy 
Knebworth House 
Knightshayes Court 
Knole 

Lacock Abbey 
Lamport Hall 
Lennoxlove 
Levens Hall 
Longleat 

Loseley House 
Lotherton Hall 


Luton Hoo 


Mapledurham House 
Milton Manor 
Montacute House 
Newby Hall 
Nostell Priory 
Osborne House 
Osterley Park 
Pencarrow 
Penshurst Place 
Petworth House 
Polesden Lacey 
Powis Castle 
Raby Castle 
Rangers House 
Rockingham Castle 
St. Osyth’s Priory 
Saltram 
Sandringham 
Scone Palace 
Sheldon Manor 
Shugborough 
Sizergh Castle 


Sledmere 






Squerryes Court 
Stanton Harcourt Manor i 
Stanway House 
Stoneleigh Abbey 
Stourhead 


Stratfield Saye 


| 
5 


; 

{ 
Syon House 
Tatton Park > | 
Temple Newsam House ~ 
The Vyne . 
Townley Hall 
Ugbrooke Park 
Uppark 
Upton House 
Wallington 
Warwick Castle 
West Wycombe Park 
Weston Park 
Wightwick Manor 
Wilton House 
Wimpole Hall 
Woburn Abbey UL) 
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\ CHAIR NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MIAMI 


DALLAS HOUSTON 






ATLANTA WASHINGTON D.C. 
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